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CYNTHIA. 


BY ERIC MACKAY. 





O Lavy Moon, elect of all the spheres 
To be tue guardian of the ocean-tides, 
\charge thee say, by all thy hopes and fears, 
And by thy face, the oracle of brides, 
Why evermore Remorse with thee abides? 


Is life a bane to thee, and fraught with tears, 
That thus forlorn and sad thou dost confer 
With ghosts and shades? Perchance thou dost 

aspire 
To bridal honors, and thy Phwbus-sire 
Forbids the banns, whoe’er thy suitor be? 


Is this thy grievance, O thou chief of nuns? 
Or dust thou weep to know that Jupiter 

Hath many moons—his daughters and his sons— 
And Earth, thy mother, only one in thee? 
Lonxpon, ENGLAND. 


_ 
—_ 


THE VOICE OF THE SHELL. 


“Vv IRVING RROWNE. 








A cARELESS wanderer on the beach, 
When the early sky is clear— 
What is the pink shell’s murmuring speech 
To his inquiring ear? 
Its voice is only Love, 
Its murmur is only Love ; 
No cloud in the sky, and the wind is sweet, 
And with joy and hops his pulses beat ; 
Its murmur is only Love, 
Its voice sings only Love. 


At noon, when the sea is high, 
And the eun is fierce and hot, 
And the vision of morn has gone by, 
And the clasp of Love holds not ; 
The shell speaks only Fame, 
It murmurs only Fame; 
The sky is fierce with a desert blast, 
And the promise of morn on the wind has 
passed ; 
The shell chants only Fame, 
Its burden is only Fame. 


At night, when the tide is low, 
And the heavens are overcast, 
And the pulses of life beat slow, 
What is its message at last? 
Ic whispers only Rest, 
It has no word but Rest. 
A star shines over a distant hil], 
A single star, and the wind is chill ; 
The shell whispers only Rest, 
Its constant hymn is Rest. 


On! Love of the morning, so dim! 
Ob! elusive Fame of the noon! 
Oh! prophecy of theevening hymn! 
Will my Love come back to me soon? 
But the shell says only Rest, 
Its single whisper is Rest! 
Can [ gain my love once more? 
My love and my faith restore! 
But the she‘! still whispers, Rest! 
Its final murmur is Rest! 
AuBary, N, Y. 





“THE PRIME OF LIFE.” 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILOOX. 








I neAD the sentence or heard it spoken— 
A stalwart phrase and with meaning rife— 
And I said: ‘**Now 1 know, by youth’s sweet 
token, 
That this is the time called the ‘prime of 
life.’ 
‘For my hopes soar over the loftiest mountain, 
And the future glows red, like a fair sunrise ; 
And my spirits gush forth, like a spring-fed 
fountain, 
And never a grief in the heart of me lies.” 





Yet later on, when with blood and muscle 
Equipped I plunged in the world’s hard 
strife, 
When I loved its danger, and laughed at the 
tussle, 
** Why this,” I said, “is the prime of life.” 


And then, when the tide in my veins ran 
slower, 
And youth’s first follies had passed away, 
When the fervent fires in my heart burned 
lower 
And over my body my brain had sway, 


I said: “ It is when, through the veiled ideal 
The vigorous Reason thrusts a knife 

And rends the illusion, and shows us the Real, 
Oh! this is the time called ‘ prime of life.’” 


But now, when brain and body are troubled 
(For one is tired, and one is ill ; 
Yet my soul soars up with a strength re- 
doubled 
And sitson the throne of my.broken will) 


Now, when on the ear of my listening spirit 
That is turned away from the earth’s harsh 
strife— 
The River of Death, sounds murmuring near 
it— 
I know that this is “‘ the prime of life.” 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


—_ 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS DRIFT 
IN THE COLLEGE. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES F. THWING. 











Tue return of the Day of Prayer for 
Colleges, now observed more than three- 
score years, invites attention to the moral 
and religious condition of these institutions 
of the higher education. 

It is evident that a manlier tone of charac- 
ter prevails among students. As the age 
of their admission to college increases, their 
character matures. They now deserve to 
be called rather college men than college 
boys. Pranks are less common. The 
spirit of earnestness is stronger. If first 
scholars attain no higher rank and work no 
harder than did their predecessors, lower 
scholars are certainly not so low, and spend 
more hours over their books than did their 
predecessors in the college generations. In 
many respects the moral habits witness an 
improvement. Intemperance and other 
low vices are yet woefully common in cer- 
tain colleges, as they are indeed in the 
general community ; yet certain colleges 
are more free from them than communi- 
ties distinguished for their morality. On 
‘the whole, total abstinence as to intoxicat- 
ing liquors commands heartier and more 
general respect than at any former period. 
The student who does not drink is no 
longer, even in colleges rather notorious 
for loose practices, the object of ridicule 
or looked upon as a crank; his position 
wins the esteem of his associates. Presi- 
dent Eliot lately said that Harvard students 
now drink less than at the time of his 
earlier connection with the college; and 
for several years the Harvard Total Absti- 
nence League, though in numbers not 
large, has embodied and influenced the 
radical opinion of students upon the tem- 
perance question. The causes of this im- 
provement in moral tone are manifold; but 
in the case of several of the more eminent 
colleges of New England, the presence and 
the influence of young men from the West- 
ero States have proved efficient agents of 
this change. I am aware of the liability of 
making inductions from facts both too few 
and too limited in their range; but it is 
certainly true that not a little of the best 
intellectual and moral force of several of 
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the Eastern colleges has come from Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and the Mississippi States. 
These men are earnest and able, less in- 
clined to look upon a college training as an 
hereditary privilege and more as represent- 
ing a personal responsibility than Eastern 
students, and their influence is, on the 
whole, more usually cast on the side of seri- 
ousness than of frivolity. They are a class 
of students whom the colleges of Ohio, of 
Iowa, and the states lying between, can 
least afford to lose, students whom, if these 
colleges are awake to their opportunity, they 
will not lose in the future. 

Together with this advance movement 
along the line of moral character runs also 
a religious movement. It is a movement 
toward a stronger belief in the being of a 
God. Theism has now become the popular 
thing with doctrinaires. Agnosticism is far 
less rampant than three years ago. Spen- 
cerians are now more inclined to emphasize 
the knowable than the unknowable in their 
systems. The recent volumes of Mr. John 
Fiske and Mr. F. E. Abbot represent this 
theistic tendency. A similar movement 
may be detected among college men who 
formerly would have proclaimed themselves 
either infidels or atheists. The religion of 
doubt is losing caste; the religion of a faith 
of some sort in a God is gaining prestige 
and popularity. Many, perhaps most, col- 
leges have not been cursed with these skep- 
tical drifts; in them, therefore, this the- 
istic movement cannot occur; a few other 
colleges have been thus afflicted. Itisa 
source of gratitude that their night of 
doubt is ending. Far removed are they 
still from feeling the full-orbed sun; but 
the tendency is at once clear and strong. 

With this advance in the line of theistic 
belief, it is to be hoped, may also occur an 
advance in the vital and aggressive piety 
of the college. This generation is not a 
generation of revivals. The Holy Ghost 
seems to work rather with individuals than 
with multitudes. Sympathetic with the 
general state, colleges have not of late been 
enriched with such revivals as obtained fifty 
years ago. In the last decade revivals have 
occurred in Amherst, Oberlin, Iowa, Oli- 
vet, and other institutions,yet they are less 
frequent, even if not less powerful. This 
condition suggests several considerations 
as to Christian work in the college. It is, 
for one thing, of very serious importance 
that the prefessors be not only Christian 
men, but that their type of Christian man- 
hood be noble, attractive, and aggressive. 
The influence of individual upon individu. 
al represents the usual beginning of the 
Christian character. The professor, there- 
fore, from the vantage ground of his posi- 
tion, official or personal, is able to exert a 
potent influence over those whom he in- 
instructs. He may be an Albert Hopkins, 
or he may be a—nobody. 

Here it is worth while to be definite. 
Tutors and professors are appointed and 
are retained who are not only outspoken 
in their opposition to the Christian system, 
but who also, judged by ordinary standards 
of evidence, are addicted to gross viccs. 
The influence of a professor who allows 
himself to speak before his class of the des- 
ecration which the missionaries of a Chris- 
tian Church commit upon a heathen temple 
by means of a religious service can hardiy 
be said to be in favor of Christianity; nor 
are professors reeling ulong the streets of 
college towns good examples of moral 





purity to Freshmen. But such lapses are 
as unusual as they are lamentable. Men, 








Christian in spirit, profession and prac- 
tice, fill, as arule, the chairs of instruc- 
tion in the college. But if Christianity is 
worth much, it is worth all; and therefore 
it is important that those who are thus en- 
trusted with these opportunities of great 
Christian influence should be able to take 
advantage of them inevery fitting way. Itis 
sometimes and in some facts felt that one 
cannot be at once great in his Christian earn- 
estness and great in his intellectual caliber 
and work. Many a college professor and 
president give the lie to such a sentiment; 
yet the sentiment is none the less enter- 
tained. Asa rule, if acollege is to be main- 
tained as a Christian institution, only those 
who are willing to use their influence in 
fostering the Christian as well as the moral 
character of their students, should retain its 
chairs of instruction. If acollege is simply 
an intellectual organization, with merely 
intellectual methods, aiming at merely in- 
tellectual results, Christianity may fitting. 
ly be eliminated; but, if it be not of this 
type, and it is not usually in this country 
the Christian element should occupy a 
larger place. Not that the college should 
be less intellectual, less scholarly, less de- 
voted to all the noble interests of learning, 
less awake to the breaking light of modern 
times, but that it should be more alive to 
the demands of the moral natures of young 
men and women, that it should give heed to 
the spiritual feelings as well as to the men- 
tal, that it should endeavor to create and to 
cultivate a profoundly Christian type of 
character. The college that lives the long- 
est in the gratitude of the people is the 
college that is Christian in aim and result 
as well as great in scholarship. 

Signs are not wanting that this general 
purpose—a purpose commonly heldin many 
institutions—is exhibiting itselfin ways new 
and definite. Ethics is coming to be taught 
from a Christian point of view. In one 
Michigan college the instruction in this de 
partment is given by an able teacher, with 
an immediately practical aim. The new 
chair at Cornell, founded by and besring 
the name of Mr. Sage, is established with 
the design of securing to ‘‘ Cornell Univer- 
sity for all coming time the services of a 
teacher who shail instruct students in men- 
tal philosophy and ethics from a definitely 
Christian standpoint.” Such teaching is 
not new; but to establish chairs expressly 
for the purpose of giving such teaching is 
new to the children of this generation. Yet 
many a graduate of a Christian college 
knows that the Sermon on the Mount was 
not made to form so large a basis in the 
instruction in moral philosophy as Cicero’s 
De Officiis or Aristotle’s Ethics. The 
colleges are learning, in common with the 
world, that Christ’s teachings, the memora- 
bilia of a teacher sent from God, have 
profoundly philosophical relations as well 
as practical value. 

I should like to refer to one more subject 
in which, it seems, the religious interests of 
the coliege have improved. It relates to 
the preaching to which students ordinarily 
listen. This preaching was never more 
thoroughly evangelical, more wise in adap- 
tiveness, or, in general, more satisfactory. 
Every college should have its pastor; a po- 
sition of rare importance and of great diffi- 

culty, but a position appealing to the 
noblest energies of a vigorous minister. 
The present tendency, however, is to make 
the preaching in a college of greater influ- 
ence than the pastoral relation. The 
p-eaching is, in the mind of the students 
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much more important. At Cornell and at 
Harvard, the one preacher has given way 
to several preachers, each of whom occu- 
pies the college pulpit a single Sunday. 
The clergymen who may, in the courseofa 
year, be heard at either of these Universai- 
ties, represent the eloquence, piety, and 
learning of orthodox churches. If at nota 
few colleges the preacher Jaments that he 
fails to be such a power among the stu- 
dents as he desires, it is a regret which, in 
kind, is not confined to the occupants of 
college pulpits; but the lamentation is less 
fitting than at many periods. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 


—_ 


ABOUT EGYPT. 
ALEXANDRIA OBELISKS. 








BY MRS. SUSAN E. WALLACE. 





Since the pillage of Alexandria, in 1882. 
it has lain an unburied wreck. There is 
not much left worth seeing, and you must 
draw on imagination to fill the empty, 
dreary spaces. The hackneyed sights are 
names familiar from schvol days. A 
twenty-second revolving light in the har- 
bor has replaced the beacon in the Pharos, 
whatever that was, dedicated by the King 
Ptoleray to the saviour god of those who 
travel by sea; and in the island of that 
name Greek traders sought shelter before 
the days of Homer. 

Anciently, two great streets crossed each 
other at right angles; in their in- 
tersected square was the superb mausoleum 
which held the body of Alexander. It was 
embalmed in Babylon, and brought hither 
with dazzling pomp and laid in its resting 
place with honors due to a god. The 
warmest fancy cannot raise from these 
ashes the city declared the center of Alex- 
ander’s world when all was conquered. It 
was circled with stupendous walls, fifteen 
miles in circumference. Read Gibbon for 
accounts of itin the days of its glory, when 
the revenues of a province were allotted 
the crown princess for her sandal strings, 
when idleness was unknown among the 
people, and even the lame and the blind 
had industries suited to their condition. 

After the Saracenic conquest, the tem- 
ples of Alexandria were one by one torn to 
pieces to build Cairo, the City Victory, and 
in one Turkish mosque there are four hun- 
dred Greek columns from this fallen star in 
the East, once a shrine to scholars and the 
greatest depository of learning in the 
world. The desolate column known as 
Pompey’s Pillar is the last survivor of the 
four hundred belonging to the Temple of 
Serapis, the noblest building then on the 
face of the globe, except the Capitol at 
Rome. This shaft was perhaps part of the 
quadrangular vortico, a matchless work, 
which sheltered marble statues, the best of 
Grecian genius, and was reached by one 
hundred steps of purest marble. 

Among the columns, shaded from the 
fierce light and heat, wise philosophers 
walked and talked, asking then, as their 
thinking descendants yet ask, the old, un- 
answerable questions: Whence come I? 
Where go I? And wearily they worked at 
the unsolved problem, Given self to find 
God. 

Here was the lecture-room of Hypatia, the 
beautiful, crowded with the wealth and 
fashion of the luxurious Orient. The 
gilded chariots of effeminate, pleasure-lov- 
ing youth stopped daily at her door, and 
her learning and eloquence, her spotless 
life and tragic death shed.a last illustrious 
light over the fading myths of Greece. 

Here was the greatest library of an- 
tiquity, ‘the assembled souls of all which 
men hold wise,” and here Cleopatra wore 
the holy garment of the goddess Isis and 
conquered the conquerors. Here Mark 
Anthony gave the world for love and 
thought it well lost; and while he kissed 
away kingdums and provinces, she de- 
manded of her royal lover the whole of 
Judea and Arabia; but the mailed Bacchus 
pacified her with the present of two huv- 
dred thousand volumes for the Library of 
the Serapion. 

No trace of these glories, as we drive 
through sandy waste and Moslem tombs, 
beyond the stir of city life, to the site of 
the despoiled temple which once lifted its 
proud front and glittering roof, plated 
with metal, against the rainless blue. 











In order to mingle the transient glory of 
his Egyptian campaign with the abiding 
fame of the Pharaohs, Napoleon, in 1798, 
buried the soldiers who fell in the attack 
on Alexandria at the base of Pompey’s 
Pillar. The whole army assisted at the 
august ceremony, and the names of the 
heroes are recorded below the inscription 
of the Emperor Diocletian, ‘‘the Invinci- 
ble.” How well he understood human 
nature, that young general of twenty-nine 
years, who with the loss of only thirty 
men, planted the tri-color on the walls of 
Alexander's city! Where is the French- 
man who would not do and dare all things 
for such a record of service rendered? 

The great historian will tell you the tale 
of final ruin of the Serapion by Christians, 
when the marble walls were a fortress; and 
how the successor of Mohammed destroyed 


modern sculptors vainly try to reproduce, 
thus they have sat for thousands of years, 
worshiping the one eternally beautiful and 
beloved. Among stiff, grim drawings of 
all possible and impossible animals and 
plants, it was always a refreshment to come 
on this pleasant picture, which needs no 
reader of hieroglyphs to interpret. 
have but one meaning. 

One of the obelisks, which. lay prostrate 
for centuries in sand and mud by Pom- 
pey’s Pillar, pow stands alone and gloomy 
in the murky air of the Thames, above Wa- 
Its twin-brother may be 
seen by the reader, in a remoter country 
and a stranger environment, in Central 
Park. The far New World, which comes 
to learn of the oijdest, boasts of this an- 
cient monument, and of the mixed spoils 


the library the reader near his school days | lectors, and rich hunters of curios. 


knows. 


The books, mainly of papyrus, supplied 
the four thousand baths with fuel for six 


months. 


When the victorious general sent to the 
Caliph to know his pleasure, said the fanatic 
Omar: ‘If the writings of the Greeks agree 


with the Koran, they are useless, and need | allies. 


not be preserved; if they disagree, they 
are pernicious, and ought to be destroyed.” 


The death of Constantine had suspended 


A strange order for one who habitually | ous pillars, and left it, after floating down 
quoted the Arabic proverb; ‘‘Paradise is as | the Nile, neglected at Alexandria. Con- 
much for him who rightly uses the pen as | Stantius had a special vessel provided to 


for him who takes the sword.” 


convey the tremendous weight, and it was 


Such is the tale taught in our schools; but safely transferred from the Nile to the 
the earliest and wisest of Egyptologists say Tiber, and raised, with great rejoicings and 
that the famous treasures of the Alexandrian solemn ceremonials, in the Circus Maximus 
Library were stolen, sca‘tered in portions, | ®t Rome. Long before, Augustus had em- 
and sold to Constantinople, long before bellished the amphitheater with a similar 
Caliph Omar invaded Egypt. The accepted trophy, and the Emperor doubtless dreamed, 
story is demonstrably atribute to the empire | 5 be Sat alone in his sacred car, dazzling 
of fable. Mohammedan heroes, in the fresh the sight with robes encrusted with gems, 
inspiration of their new faith, and secure in | that the obelisk he offered to propitiate the 
the sanctity of their cause, demolished the | POPUlace would rema‘n till the sun himself 
old foundations of many kingdoms, and should die. The scholars of the nineteenth 


tried to conquer Egypt in the same way. 


century are doubtful if it still exists. In 


‘Know, O soul,” they said, with reverence | WHat siege of the many Roman sieges, or 
and solemnity, “that everything in the | i? what earthquake the shaft was over- 
world that is not of God is doomed to per- | t¥rown, is not known. The antiauary 


ish.” 
The fine, susceptible mind of the Azabs, 


vainly seeks its history and its fragments, 
if they be spared from barbarian fury and 


their keen, quick apprehension, enabled | Violence. 


them to appropriate rapidly scientific re- 


The Vatican is enriched with obelisks, 


searches of the conquered Egyptians; and and beside the Flaminian gate stands one, 
the hoarded treasures of priestly lore were | 12 the Piazza del Popolo, whieh Moses 
transferred to Cairo, the new city, founded must have seen when he was a student in 
opposite Memphis. Caliph Omar was the learning of the Egyptians. Itis the 


shrewd enough to see that a restless, mari- 


time capital, often insurrectionary, and rent | ld Rome is young beside the hoary 
by bloody religious feuds, was not the best | @0tiquity of that granite sunbeam. 


center of the new religion he intended to 


plant io the Nile valley. 


Tue obelisk in front of the Church St. 
John Lateran, is the tallest in the world, 


The victorious Moslem boasted of having 105 feet in hight. It is covered with the 
captured a city of four thousand palaces. | choicest sculptures. 


He dwelt with rapture on the elegance of 
the Gymnasium, and the space and splen- 
dor of the Hippudrome for chariot races 
and games; and sueh was the store of 
wheat sent by caravan to Medina, that he 
declares the first of an unbroken line of 


cam:ls entered the Holy City of the | hard as adamant. 


Prophet before the last camel had left 
Egypt. This latter declaration we may be 


permitted to doubt. 


till recently two obelisks of the fine 
red granite of Syene, engraved with the 


frontier of Egypt just where they pleased; 
the throne-names which appear so often on 
the sacred beetles in the hearts of mum- 


mics. 


The obelisks (named Cleopatra’s needles ; 
why or when I know not), were symbols of 
sunbeams, or taper fingers of the sun, ever 
pointing upward to the flaming god of 
Eastern idolatry. They were from the 
sacred and learned city of Un—city of the 
evening sun, seat of solar worship—where 
Joseph married the priest’s daughter. They 


their arms round each other’s necks, posed 


like the sculptured figures about us, bear 


ing the bland, restful expression of a state- 
ly pair, linked in loving marriage. The 
continual recurrence of such pictures of 


husband and wife, with arms entwined 


makes us think those wedded lovers in old 


times were of a race not only affectionate 


but demonstrative, and not ashamed of 
public stare or criticism. Gazing in each 
other’s eyes, with quiet admiration, the | sad song of the sakia. At its base the 
strange, sad, half-smile on their lips, which 





carried away, year by year, by greedy col- 


In the year 357, Constantius, son of Con- 
stautine, wished to present the Romans 
some memorial of his gratitude for their 
munificence. He thought first of offering 
an equestrian statue, but concluded an ob- 
elisk from Heliopolis would be the most 
kingly present to the most arrogant of his 


the transportation of one of these marvel- 


most ancient thing in the Eternal City, and 


The tracings of the figures drawn in the 
giant hieroglyph writing, are delicate as 
cameos, carefully engraved as the intaglio 
ofa ring, aud bear the appearance of being 
impressed with seals, instead of being 
wrought with chisels into stone that is 


A history cf what it has seen, and what 
it has survived, would fill many a volume. 
The procession of nations in resistless 
Not far from Pompey’s Pillar, there were | March passed by, till four successive 
empires, drunk with glory, declined and 
died, while this consecrated pillar pointed 
names of the Pharaohs who placed the | heavenwardia Egypt. A living interest 
attaches to it, because it retains the symbol 
of the force which first opposed the power 
of the living God. For unto that Pharaoh, 
Thothmes Second, whose cartouche is 
engraven on its side, was the message sent 
tbrough Moses, ‘“‘that thou mayest know 
that there is none like me in all the earth.” 

He was one of the greatest of the line 
which ruled for twenty-three centuries in 
the boasted purity of unmixed royal blood. 
Our one hundred years dwindle to a grain 
of sand in the presence of the records on 
may have seen him and his bride, with | these granite shafts. It is doubtful if the 
careful tracings will long endure foreign 
. | atmospheres. The moist, smoky air of 
England blackens and mildews the obelisk 
set up with rejoicings and imposing cere- 
monials; and already the scattered breth- 
ren, banished to life-long exile among alien 
races, look dreary and decaying. Most out 
of place is the lonesome obelisk in gay and 
laughing Paris, torn from its home by the 
sun-flooded palms, the Nile, and the slow, 


bloody waves of revolution surged and 


———— 


broke, and some mad spirits vainly at. 
tempted its overthrow; but in vain. 
CBAWYORDSVILLE, IND, 





UNION AND CO-OPERATION IN 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


BY W. J. R. TAYLOR, D.D., 
SECRETARY OF THE COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION, 

Tus subject occupied much of the time 
and thought of the Third General Council 
of the Alliance of Reformed Churches hold- 
ing the Presbyterian System, which met at 
Belfast, Ireland, in June and July, 1884, 
The reports, discussions and action of the 
previous Council of 1880, at Philadelphia, 
had prepared the way for more thorough 
treatment; and its importance had so 
grown upon the Council that, unanimously 
and by a rising vote, it appointed a large 
special committee consisting of fourteen 
European and thirteen American members, 
with instructions to each section to ap- 
proach the various Churches connected 
with the Alliance, and in the most frater- 
nal spirit to reyuest their aid in securing a 
wise and practical settlement of this seri- 
ous problem. 

The American section of the committee 
is composed as follows; Rev. Drs. Everard 
Kempshall, of Elizabeth, N. J., and Wil- 
liam Irvin, of Troy, N. Y. ( Presbyterian 
Church, North); William J. R. Taylor, 
Newark, N. J. (Reformed (Dutch) Church); 
John B. Dales, Philadelphia (United Pres- 
byterian Church of America); John H. A. 
Bomberger, President of Ursinus College, 
Pa. (Reformed (German) Church, U. S.); 
R. B. Welch, Professor Auburn Theolog- 
ical Seminary (Presbyterian Church Nortb); 
E. H. Rutherford, Paris, Ky., and W. F. 
Jenkins, Charleston, S. C. (Presbyterian 
Church, South); William J. Darby, Evans- 
ville, Ind. (Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church); William Caven, Principal of Knox 
College, Toronto (Presbyterian Church, 
Canada). 

Elders.—James Croil, Esq., Montrea/ 
(Presb. Ch., Canada); F. Wolcott Jackson: 


Esq., and Truman P. Hands. 2»4-, Uleve- 
1and, VU. (Presb. Ch. North). This section 


of the Committee met at Elizabeth, N. J., 
in May, 1885, every member of it being 
either present or represented by letter, 
and continued in session two days. Dr, 
Kempshall, the Convener, presided, Dr. 
Taylor being appointed secretary. The 
sessions were marked by careful discussion, 
entire harmony of spirit, and unanimous 
conclusions, and were pervaded by a 
prayerful earnestness and profound feeling 
of the paramount importance of the sub- 
ject. In obedience to their instructions 
from the Council the Committee issued, 
July ist, a circular letter, copies of which 
have been sent in sufficient numbers for all 
the officers and members of the severaj 
Boards and Committees of Foreiga Mis- 
sions of the Churches associated in the 
Alliance, and for leading missionaries in 
their service, suggesting topics and invit- 
ing replies, in the light of experience and 
observation, from which opinions and facts 
may be collated and conclusions reached 
for presentation to the Council which is to 
meet in London in 1888. 

The principal points proposed for con- 
sideration are these: 





‘1, The urgent need of friendly co-operation 
by the Fereign Missionary Boards of all the 
Churches represented in the Ailiance, in the 
location and conduct of Missions 1n separate or 
contiguous fields, in order to avoid conflict, to 
save expense, to promote Christian and Mission- 
ary unity, and to employ all the means and 
workers on each field to the best advantage. 

**2. The importance of having but one united 
Ecclesiastical organization in each Mission field 
of the family of Reformed Churches holding the 
Presbyterian System, and the best way of accom- 
plishing this result. 

‘3, The most effective means for promoting 
the seli-support, self-extension and self-gov- 
ernment of native Mission Churches. 

‘4, The nature, extent and working of the 
relation between the Native Churches and the 
Churches at home. Should it be organic and 
permanent, or voluntary and temporary, exist- 
ing only so long as may be required by the 
infancy and growth of Churches in the unevan- 
gelized nations, and until they can stand alone 
and take care of themselves? 

“5. The relation between the Missionaries 
and the native Churches and Ecclesiastical 
bodies. Should the Missionaries be members of 
the local Church bodies, such as Presbyteries, 
Classes and Synods, on an equality with the 
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native pastors? Or should they retain their 
membership in the Ecclesiastical bodies in the 
home Churches, which sent them forth? Are 
the Missionaries to be regarded and commis- 
sioned as Apostolic Evangelists, whose office is 
to occupy the opening fields, preach the Word, 
evangelize the people, plant and train Christian 
Churches, educate the young, prepare a native 
ministry, and do other foundation work which 
belongs chiefly to the formative stages of the 
Christian Church in Pagap, Semi-Christian 
and Moslem lands? It is evident that the 
decision of this question will practically decide 
that of the relation of Missionaries to the native 
Churches, and the future growth and success 
of evangelistic work among the nations.” 


Responses to these suggestions have 
already been received from nearly all of 
the boards and committees of the allied 
churches, every one of them concurring in 
the desirableness and increasing necessity 
for co-operative union, and differing only 
in regard of methods and some minor par- 
ticulars. From the European section of 
the committee, of which the Rev. Dr. 
Murray Mitchell is the convener, intelli- 
gence has been received of tentative move- 
mentsin the same direction, although it 
has not yet gone so far as the American 
section. 

To bring the matter directly before the 
Christian community, a public meeting 
was held on Tuesday eveaing, January 
12th, in the Brick Presbyterian Church, of 
this city (the Rev. Henry J. Van Dyke, Jr., 
D.D., pastor), ander the joint auspices of 
the American sections of the Executive 
Commission, and the Committee on Co-or- 
eration, at which the Rev. T. W. Chambers, 
D.D., chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee, presided, and brief addresses were de- 
livered on the various phases of the sub- 
ject by the Rev. Dr. Kempshall, chairman 
of the Committee, and the Rev. Drs. 
Thomas Wardrope, of Guelpb, Canada 
(Canada Presbyterian Church); F. F. Ellin- 
wood, Secretary B. F. M. (Presbyterian 
Church North); M. H. Houston, Secretary 
F. M. Committee (Presbyterian Church 
South); Jacob Chamberlain, of the Ascot 
Mission, JNM w~e~~—..4 Church of Ameri- 
ca); and the venerable Dr. Happer, of 
China, the oldest missionary of the Pres- 
byterian Board (North). Every speaker 
advocated clearly and urgently the cause 
of co-operation, not only in the distant 
mission fields, but also in the counsels, 
plans and operations of the missionary 
boards and committees at home. In 
relation to fellowship and combina- 
tion of movements at home, the ad- 
dress of Dr. Houston, of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church, who spoke from 
his double experience as a former mission- 
ary, and as a Secretary, was particularly 
practical and valuable. One important 
suggestion was the appointment by each 
General Assembly or General Synod of two 
or three commissioners, who, in eonnec- 
tion with their respective missionary boards, 
shall take this matter under their care, with 
a view to its practical solution. Dr. Cham- 
berlain’s graphic statements of the exciting 
situation in the missions of the thirteen 
different branches of the Presbyterian fam- 
ily of churches in India, made a strong ar- 
gument for co-operation, which was en- 
forced with characteristic vigor and elo- 
quence. One of his most interesting points 
was made upon the geographical location 
of Presbyterian Indian Missions and the 
combinations of missions and presbyteries 
and synods and assemblies that might be 
made in the great presidencies into which 
British India is divided. The feasibility 
and advantages of such fellowship and 
unity, together with the hindrances, rival- 
ries and conflicts of the present state of the 
isolated missions, were set forth with great 
earnestness and power. 


The other speakers dwelt chiefly upon 
general aspects of the subject. Dr. Happer, 
who was unexpectedly called out ‘to give 
his opinion,” echoed the strains of the pre- 
vious addresses, but emphasized the fact 
that, while in China the ministers are 
working harmoniously and helpfully to 
each other, the principal difficulty in the way 
of union and co-operation in the misstonary 
field is in the lack of union among the 
Churches at home ! 

The Councils of the Alliance can only 
guide, gather and frame public sentiment. 
They have no power to enforce their con- 
clusions. But it is expected that permanent 


and beneficent results will follow intelligent, 
dispassionate, and candid consideration on 
both sides of the Atlantic and in mission 
lands. Actual experience in smaller fields, 
such as Trinidad, South Africa and New 
Hebrides, together with the practical union 
of the missions of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church and the English Presbyterian 
Church at Amoy, and the latest and most 
conspicuous examples of the United Church 
of Christ in Japan, whose Third General 
Assembly has justly awakened new and 
powerful interest in the subject—all point 
to the self-development, self-government, 
and self-support of all native mission 
churches that are capable of such auton- 
omy. 

In barbarous countries, and among peo- 
ple of less intelligence and strength, it may 
be impossible for years to come. But 
wherever and whenever they can stand 
alone, the mission churches should not be 
dependent upon nor in organic union with 
the home Churches. 

We must not overlook the reflex action 
of this mighty movement upon the Churches 
at home. Why should not the same system 
of union and co-operation be effectually 
wrought out in the conduct of home mis- 
sions? The evils of disunion, and separate 
and conflicting domestic missionary opera- 
tions, are a thousand-fold greater than they 
are in the foreign field. But if co-opera- 
tive union shal] obtain abroad, it may be 
the strongest incentive to the adoption 
of its principles and methods at home. All 
hail the day that Drings in this harbinger 
of the millennium! 

NeEwakk, N. J. 
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THE EMPEROR MONK. 


BY PROF. ALBERT L. LONG, D. D., 


OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 





Tue pages of history furnish us with not 
a few examples of monarchs who, weary 
of the cares of state, disheartened by fail- 
ures and losses, or despairing of success 
against intrigues of powerful rivals, have 
voluntarily laid down the scepter and 
crown, and, assuming the monastic garb, 
have spent the remainder of their lives in 
the quiet of a cloister. Few, however, of 
these voluntary or involuntary royal occu- 
pants of monastic cells seem to have had 
any aspirations beyond that of passing 
their days in retirement, free from the fac- 
tions of courts and turmoil of camps. 
When, therefore, I find one who, exchang- 
ing not only the imperial purple for the 
monastic black, but also the sword and 
scepter for the pen, seeks to send out into 
that world from which he retired works 
which shall enrich its literature, stimulate 
its intellectual life, and strengthen its faith, 
my heart is irresistibly drawn toward such 
a one in his lonely cell, and the desire is 
awakened in me to become acquainted with 
him and to study more closely his life and 
character. 

Such a characterI find in the Eastern 
Emperor, John VI, better known under 
the name of John Cantacuzenus, the 
statesman, the general, the emperor, and 
the historian, as well as religious writer. 

Born in the city of Constantinople about 
the year A.D. 1300, of an ancient and 
wealthy family, descended from the Pala- 
dins of France, Euthalius Johannes 
Cantacuzenus enjoyed all the early ad- 
vantages which wealth and rank could pro- 
curefor him. He was brought up to the 
profession both of letters and of arms, and 
at an early age was found fillirg with dig- 
nity and ability several important offices of 
state. Under the reign of the Emperor 
Andronicus the Elder, he was entrusted 
with the high office of Grand Domesticus, 
an office not much inferior in rank or 
power to that of prime minister in modern 
times. Inthe disputes which ensued be- 
tween the Emperor and his grandson, Can- 
tacuzenus more or less openly took the part 
of the young man. When, at length, the 
grandfather abdicated, and the grandson as- 
cended the throne under the name of An- 
dronicus II, in the year 1828, he entrusted 
his faithful friend Cantacuzenus with the 
supreme administration of the affairs of the 
Empire, in which responsible position it is 
admitted, even by his enemies, that Canta- 
cuzenus displayed remarkable energy and 
ability. 





The Emperor Andronicus II, died in the 





year 1341, having directed in his will that 
his faithful friend and minister should act 
as regent until the heir, John Paleologus, 
then but nine years of age, should attain 
his majority. This important trust was 
discharged by Cantacuzenus with loyal 
fidelity; but the Empress mother was 
Anne of Savoy, an ambitious and strong- 
minded woman, who had her own personal 
plans and aims, which did not harmonize 
with those of the shrewd regent. As widow 
of the late emperor and mother of the heir 
apparent, she soon began to wield that in- 
fluence, which, down to the present day in 
the city of Constantinople, attends the posi- 
tion of the mother of the sovereign, and 
before long she succeeded in raising a 
powerful faction against the regent. The 
balance of historical evidence seems to 
show that the accusations made against 
him by this faction were false, and that he 
was loyal to his trust. The strength of 
the opposing faction increased, and at 
length the regent is openly denounced by 
the empress mother and her party as a 
traitor. His position having become a des- 
perate one, alarmed for his personal safety, 
claiming that no other resource was left 
him, and claiming as his motive the good 
of the Empire, he did what we may say at 
least that very few would not have done 
under similar circumstances: he openly 
assumed the purple, defied his enemies and 
proclaimed himself emperor in the autumn 
of the year 1342. 

This act was followed by a protracted 
civil war which, at length, Feb. 1347, termi- 
nated in a compromise, according to which 
John Palgologus, then only fifteen years of 
age, married Helena, the daughter of Can- 
tacuzenus, and was adinitted as co-emperor 
to an equal share in the Empire with his 
father-in law. Cantacuzenus seems to 
have had a genuine fondness for his ward 
and son-in-law, and to please him, and to 
gratify the vanity of his mother, he went 
through the solemn ceremony of being 
crowned a second time along with them, 
and the Byzantine populace were gratified 
with the rare sight of two emperors and 
three empresses crowned and seated side 
by side under a rich canopy upon an ele- 
vated platform. 

The same spirit of rivalry and party fac- 
tions which finally wrought the complete 
destruction of the Byzantine Empire was 
then at work, and soon disturbed again the 
peace of this ‘* Happy Family,” and war 
again broke out in which John Paleologus, 
claiming the sole sway, laid siege to the 
capital held by his father-in-iaw and former 
guardian, and at length entered the city 
in the year 1355 as a victor capable of dic- 
tating his own terms. 

Cantacuzenus, unwilling to continue the 
effusion of blood, and tired of the cares 
and burdens of public life, executing, as 
he claimed in his autcbiography, a long- 
cherished desire, abdicated his share of 
the Empire, and, retiring to the Monastery 
of Mangana, assumed the monastic garb 
and vows, adopting the name of Joasaph 
Christodulus. His wife, Irene, also fol- 
lowing his example, entered a convent, 
and assumed the name Eugenia. 


Ip this retirement the ex-emperor de- 
voted his remaining days to a life of un- 
usual literary activity. He wrote a ‘ His- 
tory of his Life and Times,” which has been 
incorporated in the series of Byzantine 
historians and published with Latin trans- 
lation in three magnificent folio volumes, 
at Paris, in 1645. A number of vol- 
umes, still unpublished, are said to ex- 
ist in manuscript in the Royal Library 
at Paris. He wrote, also, an ‘‘Apology, or 
Vindication of the Christian Religion 
Against Mohammedanism.” This work was 
written by him under the name of Christo- 
dulus, at the request ef a monk, who had, 
through his instrumentality, been converted 
from Islamism. An edition of it was pub- 
lished at Basle in 1543. He was the author, 
also, of a work which is frequently quoted 
by authors under the title of ‘Nine Ser- 
mons Against the Jews.”’ He was not only 
a prolific composer and reaay thinker, but 
he held the pen of aready scribe; and un- 
der the name of Joasaph he gave to the 
world some of the finest specimens of the 
calligraphy of the period in which he 
lived. Plato and Aristotle, as well as the 
Holy Scriptures, were copied by his 
accurate and facile hand, Some of 


these neatly executed copies are still 

extant. The celebrated Burney Collection 

in the British Museum contains a precious 

volume, No. 18, a MS. of the Four Gospels, 

from the hand of this illustrious scribe. It 

is described by Horne, Townley, Scrivener 

and other writers. He also patronized the 

art in others, and quite a number of care- 

fully-executed manuscripts are to be found 
in the great libraries of the world, bearing 
the humble name of the self-styled un- 
worthy or ‘‘ sinful” copyist, followed by 
the simple words: ‘‘for Joasaph.” The 
copies of portions of the Holy Scriptures 
from his own hand, so faras they are known, 
are signed, ‘‘ The gift of God and labor of 
Joasaph,” followed by the year of the 
world, year of indiction, and day of the 
month. Itis not definitely known how long 
Joasaph remained in the cloister of Man- 
gana, but he is said to have died in the 
celebrated Monastery of Vatopedi, on Mt. 
Athos, whose interests he had, as minister 
and as emperor, carefully watched over 
and zealously defended. Ducange gives 
the date of his death Nov. 20th, 1411, 
which would make him over one hundred 
and ten years of age. 

I have been prompted to write the above 
brief outline of along and eventful life by 
a certain manuscript volume now lying be- 
fore me as I write, which I purchased some 
three months ago from a Greek residing in 
Stambou!l, who could give me no informa- 
tion as to its history, save that it had been 
for many years in the possession of his fam- 
ily. This manuscript is one of rare beauty as 
to chirography; but its chief value and in- 
terest to me lies in the fact that, after care- 
ful investigation, step by step, I have suc- 
ceedcd, to my complete satisfaction, in 
identifying it as a genuine work from the 
hand of the illustrious emperor, monk, cal- 
ligraphist, Joasaph. 

It is a manuscript of the Pauline Epistles. 
It consists of 103 folios of stout vellum, 11x7§ 
in., which has been pumiced and polished 
with whiting. It appears to be the comple- 
tion of a volume originally containing 234 
folios. It beginswith the sixteenth quire or 
quaternion, and ends with the thirtieth. 

The first folio has at some time been 
pasted to a fly-leaf of its present crude, but 
modern binding, and in detatching it the 
writing has been almost obliterated. 
Enough, however, remains to show the end- 
ing of the Epistle to the Romans, and near 
the bottom of the page the beginning of a 
prologue to the first Epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans. The last folio, 103, contains the end 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

The lacuna, or missing portions, are the 
following: 

1. Two leaves between those now num- 
bered by me f. 15 and f. 16, and containing 
from I. Cor. x., 24, after the word érépov un- 
til I. Cor. xi, 27 évoyoc] éora:, 

2. One leaf between f. 21 and f. 22, con- 
taining from I. Cor. xv, 22, mavre¢ aro. 
[Pvjoxoverr—until the 40th verse aA érépa 
ev] 7) Tov éxovpaviw ddga, 

8. The whole of quire No. 28, contain- 
ing the whole of the Epistle to Philemon 
and the first part of the Epistle to the He- 
brews as far as the seventh chapter and the 
second verse, baciAeic] eipyvng aratup, etc. 

Were these eleven missing leaves re- 
stored, the last folio would be numbered 
114. 

Each epistle is prefaced by the Prologue 
of Euthalius. 

The stichometric notations appended to 
each epistle agree in the main with those 
of Euthalius. They are as follows; I. Cor. 
870, II. Cor. 590, Gal. 292, Ephes. 312, 
Philip. 250, Coloss. 208, I. Thess. 193, IT. 
Thess. 106, I. Tim. 23*, the third figure ob- 
literated. II. Tim. 172, Tit. 97, Heb, 702 

The margins are wide, the size of the 
text being 7x44 inches. The quire marks 
or signatures are all preserved. The ritdox 
and xega2aca, the dpya:'and réAy, as well as 
the initial letters, are in very brilliant ver- 
milion ink, some of the latter being cf 
elaborate and artistic patterns. The text 
is writlen in elegant minuscules, with a 
bold, free hand. Many’of the contrac- 
tions and flourishes and *‘ monocondylia ” 
at beginning and ending of the page or 
section are of considerable calligraphic as 
well as paleographic interest. There are 
twenty-three lines to the page, and the 
ruling is lightly done on the hair side of 





the vellum, as it should be. 
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There are a few obliterations from acci- 
dental moisture and rubbing, two or three 
of which have been touched up by some 
ignorant person; but, as a whole, the 
codex may be said to be in excellent pres- 
ervation. 

Folio 103, v, begins with Heb. xiii, 21, with 
the’ words imag év wart: py ayad¢, and fin- 
ishes the Epistle near the bottom of the page, 
the text being spaced cruciform for that pur- 
pose. Then follows in one line the subscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Written from Italy by Timothy.” 
Stichoi, 702. Beneath this single line 
—feoi td ddpov Kade "Iwdcag mévoc—followed 
by the year six thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-four and seventy-seven (i.e.) A. 
D. 1366 and 1369), seventh of the Indic- 
tion, March Twenty-second. 

It has not been my intention, at the pres- 
ent time, to give a full technical descrip- 
tion of this interesting relic, or any account 
of the text itself, which is of value in bib- 
lical criticism, being, perhaps, one of the 
most accurate copies extant of the accepted 
Constantinopolitan text. I leave these 
points until after I shall have finished my 
collation of it. The Scribe to whose pious 
zeal and patient toil we are indebted for 
this beautiful copy of a valuable portion of 
the Holy Scriptures, was himself a scholar 
of no mean attainments, and was, even 
while seated on the Imperial throne, deeply 
interested in theological questions. He 
took an active part in the Council called in 
Constantinople, in 1351, in regard to the 
question of the teachings of the Mount 
Athos Mystics (the Hesychasts) concerning 
the inuer light or Divine Presence in the 
soul, resulting from perfect submission to 
the divine will. It was probably through 
his personal influence that the decree of 
heresy pronounced against them by a for- 

mer council was revoked. As I look over 
this volume and study the beautiful forms 
traced by his pen, and upon which the eyes 
of the venerable statesman, dimmed with 
age, have lovingly rested, I can but express 
the hope that his soul was truly illumi- 
nated by the Holy Spirit, and that he felt 
the power of those sublime truths, the rec- 
ord of which his pen has so faithfully 
copied. 


A BLOCKADE RUNNER'S RECOL- 
LECTIONS OF BERMUDA, 


BY THE REV. JOHN B. TABB. 











Ir was in the month of May, 1864, that I 
sailed from. Wilmington, N. C., to run 
the blockade for the twentieth time. 
We expected to reach Bermuda on Friday; 
but the weather was rough and uncomfor- 
table, our coal very bad, and the steamer 
slow; so that it was only on Sunday after- 
noon that we got ashore. 

The bell of the English church was ring- 
ing as we touched the wharf. I had been 
in the island before and knew my way, so 
I went at once to the church and got there 
just in time for the evening service. It 
was a sweet old cruciform building, shady 
and cool; with wide aisles, high-backed 
pews, and tall pulpit furnished with sound- 
board, cushion, and books, like the one 
David Copperfield knew as a child, and 
thought what a place it would be to play in, 
what a castle it would make, with another 
boy coming up the steps to attack it, and 
having the velvet cushion thrown down on 
his head. 

The pew that I occupied was Mr. Tudor 
Tucker’s, a kind friend of mine; and I had 
hardly taken my seat when I saw that 
gentleman and his children in the organ 
loft, nodding recognition and welcome to 
me. The service over, Mr. Tucker came 
down, and, finding that I was traveling 
alone, insisted that;I should go straight to 
his house, and make it my home while I 
stayed in Bermuda. Never was guest more 
hospitably cared for, They made me at 
once a member of the family, and the recol- 
lection of that three weeks’ visit is one of 
the pleasantest of my whole life. 

Mr. ‘Tucker’s father—then nearly ninety- 
four, but hale and hearty as a person of 
gixty—lived at *‘ Rose Hill,” the loveliest 
spot in the town of St. George’s. There 
was something particularly interesting to 
me about the old gentleman. Tom Moore 
and he had been rivals in youth, and 
‘« Nea,” to whom Moore’s odes are ad- 
dressed, becomes Mrs, Tucker. My host, 
was her son; and Miss Hettie, his daugh- 





ter, told me her grandfather, even at that 
day—though after ‘‘Nea’s” death he had 
married again—was still jealous of Moore. 

‘*How did you get at his secret?” I 
asked. 

‘* Why,” said she, ‘it’s no secret at all. 
He does not conceal his dislike for Moore, 
and has never been known to speak a kind 
word of him. I was at Rose Hill, not long 
ago, when grandpapa, happening to come 
into the parlor, found me there readiug. 
‘What book is that, Hattie, dear?’ he in- 
quired. ‘Lalla Rookh,’I replied. ‘Take 
it immediately out of my house; and never 
again let me see you, child, with one of 
that rascal’s works in your hands. I cannot 
permit it!’ With that he hastily left the 
room, as angry asif Tom Moore at that 
moment were flirting with grandmamma.” 

St. George’s and Hamilton, seventeen 
miles apart, are the most considerable 
settlements in these islands. Not far from 
the latter is a calabash tree, under which 
Moore is said to have written some poems. 
On one of the limbs was the letter ‘‘ A,” 
carved there by the young Prince Arthur, 
who had been to Bermuda a short time 
before. The better to preserve this memo- 
rial of his visit, a broadrim of tin had been 
carefully fastened arourd the initial. 

A glimpse of royalty was to these islands 
no common event. Grand preparations 
awaited the Prince. There was to be a 
ball at Government House, and every young 
lady in Bermuda was, of course, on tiptoe 
of excitement. Unfortunately, however, 
on the Prince’s arrival, tidings of his 
grandmother’s death bad come; and this, 
to his great chagrin, I was told, determined 
the authorities not to let him dance. So, 
for a brilliant ball a formal reception was 
substituted. Many a Cinderella was found 
in tears, with all her enchanting hopes 

transformed into pumpkins and mice. 

One young lady, absent at the time ona 
visit to Halifax, wrote in very disconsolate 
strains at being from home while the 
Prince was there. Two weeks later, how- 
ever, His Highness landed at Halifax, and 
this fortunate maiden danced with him to 
her heart’s content. In her next letter she 
wrote as follows: ‘‘ Words cannot tell you 
my happiness. The royal arm has encir- 
cled me! A real, dive prince! Just think 
of it! I was so perfectly blissful, dszed, 
bewildered, and carried away with delight, 
that several times during the evening | 
called him your ‘ Lordnéss’ or ‘ Highship.’’? 

Not far from Rose Hill was another 
house that I one day visited. It was the 
home of a childless couple, who lived there 
alone. This house on the hill was their 
summer residence; and down in the valley, 
a stone’s throw off, was another house that 
they lived in in winter. Such, at least, was 
the old folks’ design in keeping two estab- 
lishments; but as a matter of fact, I was 
told, the order intended was often reversed, 
the winter catching them on the hill, and 
the summer in the valley, though their 
chief object in life seemed to be to move 
with the seasons. 

The good old lady of the house had a 
sort of mania for cats. Her favorite pet 
was treated like a child, or rather like an 
honored guest of the family. The choicest 
food was prepared for it, and a daily des- 
sert always provided upon a fresh plate. 
A short time before my visit, poor pussy 
had closed his ‘‘ninth life,” and I was 
warned before entering the house not to 
say the word cat,as the lady considered 
herself in mourning, and would burst into 
tears on the least provccation. 

William Tucker, the son of my host, was 
a druggist. He had received from New 
York a supply of electric batteries, and was 
one day busily unpacking them, when an 
idle Negro, passing the store, came in to 
look on. One of the batteries stood on the 
counter, and William, turning to the 
lounger, said: ‘‘J will give you a drink of 
whisky, Jim, if you set that box on the 
floor for me.” Jim seized the box, but his 
countenance fell, and he turned almost 
white with terror to find he could not let 
go. ‘*Lord-a-mussy! Mr. Tucker, wha’ de 
matter wid me? Mr. William, for Gord 
sake, lem’me go, please, Sir. I promise 
you never to come here no mo’!” In fact, 
he fled when the shock was over, as if the 
‘** foul fiend” had been after him, and from 
that day faithfully kept his promise to 
come back ‘‘no mo’,” 





I had come to Bermuda bearing dis- 
patches, wherein I was ordered to return 
to Wilmington on the steamer ‘‘Siren.” This 
little craft had been brought from England 
twelve years before, and since then used 
as the Governor’s yacht. A private com- 
pany purchased her to run the blockade; 
but she proved too small for their pur- 
poses, and the Government at Richmond 
consented to buy her, provided she could 
be once safely got into Confederate waters. 
An English captain was to take the com- 
mand, and I was three weeks at Bermuda 
before he was ready for sea. 

During this time, it came to light that 
the machinery of the “Siren” was much 
out of order; and the captain found some 
trouble, I think, in collecting a crew; for 
he took no pains to conceal his own appre- 
hensions about her. What was the matter 
I never understood; but she roared like a 
buzz-saw, and I am still at a loss tu know 
what induced a sensible man, as_ the 
captain was, to risk such a venture. 

‘*Why, boy,” Mr. Tucker would say to 
me, ‘‘they will hear you before you come 
in sight of the blockading fleet; and my 
only hope of your safety is that they take 
you for some infernal machine, and get 
out of your way. Otherwise you must in- 
evitably fail.” 

In spite of this evil foreboding, however, 
he came to the wharf to wave me farewell, 
and the last thing I saw was his white 
handkerchief cheering us on. 

The third day out,I was wakened at 
daybreak, and informed that the vessel had 
sprung a leak and was going to the bot- 
tom. The alarm proved false; but some- 
thing, I know not what, had gone wrong 
during the previous night, and we were in 
a disabled condition from that time forth. 

At sunrise, on the 5th of June, we found 
ourselves off the town of Beaufort. N. 
C., and a tew hours later a steamer 
was seen coming out of the harbor and 
bearing down upon us. It proved to be 
the ‘‘ Keystone State.” When she came 
within range a shot was fired as a siznal 
to us to lower our flag. Whereupon one 
of our sailors, a foreigner, rushed to a lit- 
tle swivel gun that was on our poop, and 
in the wildest excitement, cried out: 
‘¢Where be de ammunition? Loatde gun! 
Never giv’ up poys, bedoub! a fight!” A 
second shot in the meantime came, and 
our little flag sank like a wounded bird. 
Half an hour later, we were in tow, bob- 
bing along like a fishing cork behind the 
great steamer, with Bermuda’s fair recol- 
lections alone to compensate a seven 
months’ hopeless captivity. 

Sr. CHARLES COLLEGE, ELLIcoTT City, Mp. 
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Tue sudden death of Miss Bayard was a 
shock to society here as well as to the im- 
mediate friends of the family. When the 
news of it was spread about, many could 
not, at first, believe that it was the young 
lady, and thought it must be Mrs. Bayard, 
who has been an invalid for many years. 
It seemed possible that she might have 
yielded to the strain of her recent social re- 
quirements, but it was incredible that a 
young person could die so suddenly. It 
was, however, the fact; and the daughter, 
who had “ received” with her mother the 
evening before at the first large party of 
the series to be given by the Secretary, was 
dead at noon the next day. The news was 
carried at once to the White House, where 
it found Miss Cleveland aud the ladies who 
were to receive with her that afternoon 
standing—a gayly dressed group—in the up- 
per hall, waiting for Miss Bayard to come, 
and wondering why she did not appear. One 
can imagine the effect of the startling 
words—‘‘ already dead, though they strove 
to resuscitate her, finding that the action of 
the heart had hardly ceased.” 

Miss Bayard rode well, talked well, and, 
though at times the subject of unkindly 
criticism for some of her eccentricities, was 
a person one was glad to meet in society as 
being much above the ordinary level of so- 
ciety young ladies. She had read and studied 
and had thought about her studies,and was 
al ways ready and bright in giving her views 
of her pursuits. A friend, who knew the 
family well, said of her: ‘‘What Miss Kate 





the one who thought and planned for the 
others; and if she forgot a thing it was not 
done.” 

The newspapers have been studying up 
the possibilities of a rupture between the 
Senate and the President, and have thrown 
a great deal of Jight upon the trouble— 
which, however, is all to be in the future, 
So far, the only thing has been a mistake 
made by the Serate Committee on Finance 
in asking the Treasury Department (not 
the President) for the reasons of some of 
its removals. it should have called for 
“information,” and this would have been 
only a customary proceeding; one that is 
well established and never questioned. It 
has been said of the present incumbent of 
the White House that he, in the full spirit 
of the Civil Service, would not remove 
“‘without cause.” There have been a great 
many suspensions and removals; then 
there must have been a cause. The men 
who have been thus removed or suspended 
are under an impeachment of their good 
character. To confirm the new nomisees 
in their places is to confirm a charge 
against their reputations. Naturally they 
do not like this, especially those who are 
innocent of offense, and they say: ‘‘What 
charges have been made against me? 
Tous far I have not been granted the priv- 
ilege of answering them by the depart- 
ment which has suspended me.” 


The cases will go on the records of the 
Department, and the men will have a 
stained character for the rest of their lives, 
But if there was a cause for their suspen- 
sion, the Senate has a right to ask what it 
was, and it is entirely proper to know what 
this Civil Service Administration calls suffi- 
cient cause for removal. If there had been 
no policy announced by the admirers of 
Mr. Cleveland, and it was understood that 
he simply exercised his right to remove 
Republicans and replace them with men of 
his own party, there would be no occasion 
to examine the records. The officias 
would not feel tiat their character was iD 
question. but merely +e=« cue oiler party 
now had the right of way. The President 
has himself made whatever difficulty there 
may be, by allowing his admirers to pro- 
claim that there would be no removal ex- 
cept ‘ for cause.” Removals are going on 
by the hundred, especially in the close po- 
litical states. Note the long lists of names 
sent in to the Senate for confirmation, if 
that statement is doubted; and if a deadlock 
should come to pass, the President will 
have nobody but himself to blame. It is 
so undoubted a right of the Senate to see 
the papers that Mr. Cleveland will proba- 
bly yield to the request, aad there will be 
no trouble, after all, and this whole matter 
will be regarded as one phase of the practi- 
cal part of Civil Service Reform. Apropos 
of this affair, it must be remembered all the 
time that the Civil Service law is not one 
which 4/nds the President to conform to its 
requirements. The constitutional right of 
the President to do exactly as he pleases 
about appointments bas never’ been 
abridged, and cannot be, except by the 
usual two-thirds vote necessary to make a 
constitutional change. He can make ita 
**law unto himself,” if he wishes; but there 
is no compulsion. 

The long line of silver senators end rep- 
resentatives is still marching along, record- 
ing its views with unanimity in favor of 
the eighty-cent silver dollar. Mr. Brown, 
of Georgia, Mr. Pugh, Mr. Coke, Mr. Max- 
ey and Mr. Teller in the Senate, and in the 
House Mr. Reagan and other members. 
Mr. Reagan denounces people who would 
like an honest dollar, in good, old-fashioned 
terms, as cunning and wicked in their 
scbemes to rob the innocent poor and debt- 
ors; that is, asking the puor to receive a 
hundred cents instead of eighty for their la- 
bor,and that debts may be paid cent for cent 
instead of in a coin which subtracts twenty 
cents from every hundred. In the Sen- 
ate only Senators Gray and McPherson have 
recorded their difference with their party 
on this subject. In this connection the 
members of the Committee on Coinage be- 
come interesting subjects of contemplation, 
Mr. Carlisle is with the better class of bis 
party in favor of the suspension of further 
coinage of silver, or, as a member said to 
me the other day: ‘Oh! Carlisle is all 
right on the silver question; he is sound 


did not think of was not done. She was | enough.” 
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‘Why did he put Mr. Bland as head of 
the Committee, then?” 


‘*¥es, he made Bland the chairman; but 
he puton enough men whose opinions are 
all right to neutralize him. Just notice,” 
and he ran over the list. ‘Norwood, of 
Georgia, is doubtful,and may go either way ; 
but of those who are all wrong besides 
Bland, there are only Fuller, Lanham and 
Hemphill and Felton of California. Toole, 
of Montana, is only a delegate and can’t 
vote. The others, in a committee of thir- 
teen, count up on the right side, and the 
meaning is that if we don’t get a bill to 
actually suspend coinage we’ll very likely 
have one to reduce it, or modify it in some 
way.” 

The House has passed Mr. Hoar’s Presi- 
dential Succession Bill, which went to it 
from the Senate a few days ago, with 
commendable promptness. Many of the 
members say that the bill is imperfect in 
many points, and many—both senators and 
members—would have the bill provide fora 
new election in case of the death or dis- 
ability of President and Vice-President. 
The Hoar Bill makes the Secretary of 
State succeed next to the Vice-President, 
and after him the other members of the 
Cabinet in order, the idea being to continue 
in this way the policy of whatever party 
the people had decided should have the 
power, without subjecting the country to 
the trouble and disturbance of a new elec- 
tion, following so immediately as it would 
upon a previous one. The bill may have 
faults, but it is a good deal better than the 
unsettled state which would prevail if we 
should ever actually lose both the chief 
executive officers. Before this bill passed 
there was only one life between us anda 
very possible state of anarchy; and at the 
best,if the Vice-President were still living, 
there would be only two. But as soon as 
this bill is signed, it does away wit! 
the possibility of a disturbed hour in 
our Government. Mr. Bayard would suc- 
ceed Mr. Cleveland, and, failing’ him, 
the other members of the Cabinet. 
Any student of history, looking back over 
the long HME wt ww nccrctarion of atate, 
and finding the names of Daniel Webster, 
Henry Clay, James Buchanan, and later 
Mr. Fish and Mr. Evarts and Mr. Blaine, 
would feel that only trusted and capable 
men are put in that position, and that it 
was a very safe alternative for the country. 

Dakota is receiving a great deal of atten- 
tion just now from those of her brethren 
who have come to manhood and have 
been invested with the toga of statehood. 
She has the full measure of population 
which the law requires a territory to 
possess before she can become a state, and 
now she is asking why there should be let 
or hindrance to her becoming the thirty- 
ninth of the grown-up children of Uncle 
Sam. It has been rather amusing to hear 
some of the Senators who were actively 
engaged in the late Rebellion expressing 
their fears that Dakota was engaged in 
revolutionary proceedings when she de- 
manded entrance as a state, and then, with- 
out waiting forthe permission which must 
inevitably come, went to work aad pre- 
pared all the machinery for the govern- 
ment-to-be—prepared it all but did not set 
it in motion; for that it awaits the permis- 
sion of the great central Governmeat. Mr. 
Butler, or South Carolina, has been es- 
pecially anxious about this ‘ revolution- 
ary” attitude. Charitable people, who re- 
member Mr. Butler’s conduct when South 
Carolina was trying to wheel herself owt of 
the Union, think that ‘‘the burnt child” 
may shun the fire—that Mr. Butler may 
have learnt that revolutionary proceedings 
cost blood and money, and are expensive 
attempts. 

Mr. Vest, of Missouri, was less hostilely 
active during the Rebellion, and carries no 
scars of actual war upon his person, and 
his opposition has been even more out- 
spoken. He objected bitterly to the reso- 
lution admitting Mr. Moody, one of the 
nominal Senators from Dakota, to aseat on 
the Senate floor, ina speech of three or four 
columns of the Record, forgetful of the 
courteous reminders from Senator Harri- 
son that Missour1, in her early days, had 
done the same thing; and that, later, Mr. 

Benton, the famous Senator from Missouri, 
had himself presented the credentials of 
Senators from Michigan, elected in precise- 





ly the same way as these from Dakota. 
Mr. Benton remembered that he had been 
allowed the privilege while yet his state 
was not a state, and he extended to the to 

be State of Michigan the same courtesy. 
But Mr. Vest has a little personal grievance 
besides his anxiety about revolutionary 
proceedings. The papers of Dakota have 
been attacking him. Mr. Hugh Campbell 
has written a vigorous letter, in which he 
intorms Mr. Vest that his first practical 
lesson in revolutionary principles was con- 
veyed in the Senator’s own State of Mis- 
souri when some of Mr. Vest’s compatriots 
there sent him a bullet, Mr. Campbell at 
that time serving as a soldier under the 
United States flag under General Lyon. It 
is a strong presentment of the case, and 
Mr. Vest has writhed under it ever since. 

The debate on Friday was keen, and 
party lines were kept as strictly as when 
the resolution was passed admitting Mr. 
Moody to the floor; that vote showed 
twenty-two against and twenty-nine for the 
resolution. Mr. Edgerton, the other pos- 
sible senator from Dakota, has been a 
member of the Senate from Minnesota and 
had a right as an ex-member to the floor. 

If Dakota has her 263,000 Americav 
citizens, as she claims to have, and if she 
wants to be admitted, there is no good 
reason why she should be kept out. There 
is no blight of Mormonism on her soil, no 
stain of treason upon her record, nothing 
to prevent her from becoming a thriving 
member of the great family of States of 
whom we may all be proud. 

Mr. Vest isa man capable of changing 
his opinions in the right direction. He 
went among the Indians on an especial 
committee investigation, a few years ago, 
much prejudiced against them, if not act- 
ually an enemy, and came back their warm 
friend, and has been the ally of all good 
legislation for them ever since. From the 
gallery of the Senate one notices his round 
head, set upon a short neck; the face se- 
vere when quiet, but, when talking, even 
when debating with some irritation, as in 
the case of the Dakota bill, animated, and 
always kindly in its expression; and it is 
surprising to see the change. A nearer 
acquaintance impresses one with the feel- 
ing that while he may be a man of moods 
—not moody in the sense of irascible-—he 
has great reserve power of intellect, which 
accounts for his strength with his constit- 
uents. He lives very quietly in the old 
part of Washington, in the neighborhood 
of C Street, once the fashionable quarter 
of the city; and to see him one hus either 
to go to his house, or else find him in the 
Senate. In society he never is seen. 

Some of the parties and receptions that 
would have taken place last week were 
omitted out of respect for the death of Miss 
Bayard. Mrs. L. Z. Leiter, who was to 
have given a German on two of the four 
of her elegant parties in January, omitted 
that, as a token of regard to the young 
people of the set to whom Miss Bayard 
belonged. Still the entertainment was a 
very brilliant one. Mrs. MacAllister Laugh- 
ton omitted the Wednesday evening of 
her series for January, and Miss Cleveland 
did not receive at all during the week of 
the death and funeral. 

Mr. Bayard, it is said, requested that the 
state dinner to the diplomatic corps should 
be given as 1t was intended on Thursday. 

WasHineTon, D.C. 
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Dvrine the recital of personal and church 
experiences yesterday, among a company 
of leaders in spiritual work, Dr. Cyrus 
Hamlin, formerly of Constantinople, arose 
and narrated this choice bit of biography. 
When a mere lad he went to Portland and 
attended the famous Bible Class, taught by 
Dr. Edward Payson, that man of saintly 
zeal. Theclass was so crowded by hun- 
dreds that the Doctor had cautiously to 
request those who were already Christians, 
thoughtfully to stay away, so as to allow 
the undecided and the unconverted the 
largest possible opportunity of attending 
the ministration of the Word in connection 
with the study of the Scripture. The 
young Cyrus felt that perhaps some one 
else should be enabled to go instead of 
himself, and absented himself. What was 


his astonishment, however, to find, before 
another Sabbath dawaza had come, a leading 
member of Dr. Payson’s church sent to 
him by the solicitous doctor, to make 
special inquiries why Cyrus Hamlin was 
absent, and to make sure that the request 
made, that Christians should make room 
for non-Christians, had not, by any possi- 
bility, been misunderstood, or caused the 
young man to be grieved and to stay away. 
‘‘This it was that so impressed me,” said 
Dr. Hamlin, ** that I was deeply touched. 
How could the venerabie Dr. Payson have 
noted my absence from his class, one Sun- 
day; and how could he have missed me, a 
poor country boy? I was moved by the 
tender solicitations of the fatherly pastor 
for the spiritual well-being of even such an 
obscure country lad as I then was in the 
city of Portland.” This was narrated ina 
most quiet, and yet moving way, to his 
fellow workers in the ministry and in the 
spiritual work of the Church; and the 
straight form of this earnest missionary of 
the Gospel was made to quiver, and the 
eye to moisten, while the memory of days 
long gone by came up fresh to the mind, 
while he finished one of the most in- 
structive incidents narrated in the meeting 
for the practical guidance of these men 
who were considering the methods of per- 
petuating the blessings of the Week of 
’Prayer and of subsequent evangelistic 
work. The wonderful zeal shown 
by Dr. Payson in seeking souls, and 
following them up in the intense inter- 
est of his heart for their salvation, was 
commended as a model to ministers and 
spiritual laborers. ‘I went, of course,” 
added Dr. Hamlin, ‘the very next Sunday 
to Dr. Payson’s Bible Class; and never shall 
I forget that scene,” said the trembling 
voice of the veteran missionary, ‘‘ as that 
earnest man entered the room, helped to 
his desk by some of his deacons; for it was 
after the doctor’s side had been paralyzed. 
He looked about that large company, and 
his keen eye was closely scrutinizing those 
countenances, and when every exertion he 
made in his speech or movement brought 
the beads of perspiration to his forehead, 
and then—-shall I ever forget it? It seems 
to me never, even in the eternities, sball I 
forget that look he gave to me as he saw 
me there. My eyes dropped an instant, 
and as I looked up again there was still 
tbat moving look. How often and often 
have I thought of it! It was a look elo- 
quent with love, mingled with tenderest 
solicitation for me, a stranger lad; and why 
so solicitous? It was for my soul’s salva- 
tion!” The effect of this simple recital 
was at once electric. Strong, solid men 
were moved. 

Considerable interest is reported from a 
large number of churches in and about 
Boston, as a manifest result of the influ- 
ence and fervor of the Week of Prayer, and 
the days succeeding that. Phillips Church, 
in South Boston, the Rev. Francis E. Clark, 
pastor, seems to be blessed by a perennial 
outpouring of God’s bounty. So skillfully 
are the services arranged and conducted 
that multitudes make it a point to remain 
to the ‘* after-meeting,” under the pressure 
of no excitement or ill-advised urging, but 
as a joyful privilege, and there the net of 
this discreet ‘‘ fisher of men” is drawn, and 
precious souls sre gathered into the number 
of the redeemed. 

The young people flock to this church, 
and not only to its model ‘‘ Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor,” 
but to all the regular services of this 
church, in actual crowds. Certainly all 
the readers of the very suggestive editorials 
in Tue INDEPENDENT, upon the conduct of 
meetings and the after-meetings, would 
find in the operations of this vigorous body 
of believers and workers most felicitous 
illustrations of the wisdom and real effec- 
tiveness of what was said and urged. 

The associate pastor of Park Street 
Church, reports an increase of interest in 
the meetings of this venerable church, and 
that the prayer services are largely at- 
tended. Rev. Mr. Dickinson, of the Kirk 
Street Church of Lowell, talked with me 
about the decided value which many were 
discovering in the practical help to the 
churches from the establishment of these 
vigorous young organizations, known as 
the ‘‘ Young People’s Societies of Christian 





Endeavor.” Such societies were being or- 





ganized, he reported, even in churches 
where the pastors were not leaders in the 
movement, but had been slow in advocat- 
ing so seemingly great an innovation. They 
had, however, found such an organized 
body of young workers simply invaluable, 
and entered most heartily and sympatheti- 
cally into the progress of the same. It was 
of importance that the pastor be a pro- 
nounced advocate and even leader in the 
movement, otherwise there would be the 
danger of dividing the energies of the 
church, and of fostering a schism between 
young and old, that would be more harm- 
ful than helpful, and might disintegrate 
the Church itself. 

It is pleasing to note the adoption of this 
form of organizing young people into vig- 
orous societies, and of its becoming so gen- 
eral among the various evangelical Churches 
of the different denominations. Even some 
of our Socinian brethren are encouraging 
the establishment of the same among them- 
selves. Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale has 
addressed a recent convention of such so- 
cieties with the eloquence of his cordial 
sympathy. 

Last week’s meeting of the Evangelical 
Alliance was made notably interesting by 
the choice of subject, ‘‘ The Chinese Prob- 
lem,” and of the speakers Rev. Dr. Bald- 
win, and Rey. C. A. Poage, and the dili- 
gent city missionary worker among the 
Chinese, Miss Harriette Carter. What 
added specially to the interest of the occa- 
sion was the fact that all the speakers were 
thoroughly acquainted with the facts and 
particulars of this vexed problem, from 
their residence among the Chinese and 
actual work in their behalf, and also from 
the singular circumstance in this case, that 
there were found two or more speakers who 
could venture to maintain opposite posi- 
tions on this theme, even in the capital of 
New England. ’ 

They seemed, however, to have what 
Cicero taught to be indispensable to 
speakers—a true familiarity, or first-hand 
acquaintance with the subject on which 
they were to expend their energy. Dr. 
Baldwin had been for twenty years a mis- 
sionary in China in the work of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Board, and is now a pastor 
in East Boston, and presented in a hearty, 
refreshing way the New England side of 
the question, yet at the last with some 
lack of fairness to his opponents, who he- 
lieve in the wisdom of some restrictive 
legislation. Editor Poage, of San Fran- 
cisco, certainly had not the gifts and grace 
of his predecessor in speech, but bis more 
thorough contact with the Chinese, in the 
ovly region in America where their 
character and numbers had first alarmed, 
and then aroused the (what he felt to be 
just) antipathy of patriotic Americans, fur- 
nished him with most pertinent facts and 
carefully collated particulars, that went 
far to convince a)l the ministerial brethren 
present that certainly a plausible excuse 
could be found for the intelligent and pre- 
sumably Christian citizens of California 
in their well-nigh universal aversion to an 
unrestricted immigration of the Chinese 
on their coast; and at the same time to 
prove what needs iteration and reitera- 
tion, that every great problem of state has 
two sides. Miss Carter’s address was 
brief, and gave the audience a pleasing 
view of what Boston is doing in a Christian 
way for the four hundred Celestials within 
her city limits. It was certainly very 
gratifying to know that about twenty per 
cent. of this number were already regularly 
enrolled in our Sunday-schools, and that of 
these many had the rare advantage of each 
having a teacher whose whole care, both in 
the Sunday-school and in a quasi pastoral 
way, was the instruction of the one individ. 
ual pupil. This Chinese work is especially 
successful in the Mt. Vernon Church, the 
Rev. Dr. Samuel E. Herrick, pastor, where 
the pleasing sight was recently witnessed 
of seeing eight of these Chinese youth 
join the church upon confession of faith. 

Boston Theater was opened last Sunday 
for the purpose of affording an opportunity 
to the Hon. A. M. Keiley, whose name has 
become famous (or, as some think, in 
famous) because of his nomination as Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to Austria. His 
theme was “Irish National Aspirations,” 
A series of musical selections, in the nature 
of a saered (?) concert, preceded the ora 
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tion. Our Mayor, O’Brien, introduced the 
distinguished gentleman to his Irish-Ameri- 
can audience. After dwelling upon the 
historical relations of Ireland to England, 
he alluded to the ‘‘ irreconcilable and ethni- 
cal differences of race, the geographical 
separation, and the seven centuries of 
ceaseless protest and resistance on the part 
of Ireland against England, and that these 
were sufficient to support the claim of the 
Irish people for national and insular inde- 
pendence.” The most stirring or striking 
incident of the occasion was the prolonged 
applause that followed the statement that 
the men of Ireland had struggled against 
Evgland before there was an archduke, 
much less an emperor, in Austria. 

The Maverick Congregational Church in 
East Boston is reported to have called Rev. 
Dr. Horr, at present a Methodist clergy- 
man of Chelsea, to its vacant pastorate, at 
a salary of $3,000. The Rev. J. E. Twitch- 
ell, now of New Uaven, was lately pastor 
here, and is rejoicing in the marked growth 
of his Connecticut charge, and at the in- 
crease observed in his congregation. 

In the death of Mr. Henry Norman Hud- 
son, LL.D., three days since, Cambridge 
loses one of her most scholarly citizens and 
New England one of her most erudite 
Shakespearean scholars. It is a rare cir- 
cumstance that a community is called on 
to lament-the death of two such literary 
gentlemen as Dr. Mulford, the author of 
**The Nation,” ‘‘ The Republic of God,” 
etc., and Mr. Hudson, with so brief an in- 
terval intervening. Hudson’s ‘‘ School 
Shakespeare,” in three volumes, and his 
more recent ‘‘Harvard Shakespeare,” in sev- 
eral volumes, have made his name a house- 
hold word. A prominent teacher in the 
vicinity, and a college-mate of mine, has 
told me of the home and the pleasing life 
of Mr. Hudson in the university town. A 
most genial gentleman and scholar was he, 
indeed, whose study of the myriad-minded 
man had been profound and painstaking, 
and whose conception of the dramas had 
been exceedingly discriminating. 

It isa singular circumstance that that 
other pronounced and masterly Shakes- 
pearean whose editions of the plays are 
everywhere to be found, Mr. William J, 
Rolfe, is likewise a resident of Cambridge, 
and formerly head master of its High 
School. The coincidence is also still more 
striking when it is remembered that both 
these gentlemen of letters, like the late Dr. 
Mulford, came to reside in Cambridge after 
the completion of their college career; for 
neither of them studied or was graduated 
at Harvard, Mr. Hudson takirg his col- 
legiate course at Middlebury, and Mr. 
Rolfe being an honored graduate of Am- 
herst College. 

The Shawmut Church, lately under the 
pastoral care of the Rev. Dr. Webb, invited 
Prof. R. H. Mather to preach last Sunday, 
having already had a taste of what Amherst 
College could furnish for its pulpit in the 
solid style of preaching which President 
Seelye had given them. Both are ex- 
ceptional men, whether in the pulpit or in 
the professor’s chair, and are eagerly lis- 
tened to by all old Amherst men. 

Boston, Jan. 19th. 





LATEST EVOLUTIONS OF THE 
TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


BY FRANCIS E. WILLARD, 
PRESIDENT NATIONAL WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPER- 
ANCE UNION, 

Tue poison habits of a nation can be cured 
by an appeal to the intellect through reason, to 
the heart through sympathy, and to the con- 
science through the motives of religion. But 
the traffic in those poisons can be best con- 
trolled by law. Under a Republican form of 
government, a new movement so radical in its 
character and pervasive in its scope as pro- 
hibition, without a party back of it, committed 
by its very birth and being to secure and to en- 
force that law, will be at first but partially 
efficient and at last a failure. For the history 
of parties is but the history of great reforma- 
tory measures after the evolution of those meas- 
ures has reached the plane of legislation. 
Parties are like whirlwinds, made up of a few 
individual atoms at first; but if the breath of 
God moves that ascending spiral, it will ere long 
draw in the multitude. Parties are like men. 
They have their weak childhood, their generous 
youth, masterful manhood and decrepit old 
age, chiefly occupied with memories of the past. 
Parties are like armies, recruited man by man, 
to defend a cause concerning which all of them 
think alike; drilled, disciplined, and having 








brave, trusty and veteran leadership. Other 
men bemoaned the sorry case of Ireland. Ora- 
tors cried outin tones impassioned, and poets 
sang about ‘the harp that once through Tara’s 
halls its sweetest music poured”; but Charles 
Stewart Parnell crystalled around himself the 
“Trish party,” or the *‘Parnellites” ; England was 
compelled to listen, and to-day Ireland is on the 
high-road to ** Home Rule.” Minorities are the 
greatest and most heroic powers on earth. They 
are humanity’s vanguard as well as as its for- 
lorn hope. Anybody can hurrah with the 
crowd, or run after the fire engine; but when 
men stand up almost alone for a great principle 
it is because they have irenin the blood, granite 
in the back-bone, and overmastering confidence 
in truth. A few serious-minded students at Ox- 
ford organized themselv.s into what was deri- 
sively nicknamed ‘‘The Holy Club;” but they 
stood firm ; they rallied others to their side, wul- 
tiplied their organization, and, to-day, the *‘Dis- 
cipline” of John Wesley controls millions of 
Methodists, and the hymns of Charles are 
chorused round the world in the greatest Church 
of the century. 

‘The breaking waves dashed high on a stern 
and rock-bound coast,” where a hunted minority 
sought freedom to worship God. Fewer than 
fifty huts were hewn out as their home; but 
they organized a colony which was mother to 
this Kepublic with its fifty million souls. 

Minorities are patient and forbearing. Luther 
was grieved to the hearé at thought of leaving 
the Church he loved ; but when ‘l'etzel persisted 
in licensing sin that the Pope might get gain, 
and build a temple to Jehovab, Luther and his 
minority rebelled. Wesley could not bear the 
thought of a secession from the English Church, 
and besought the Bishop of London to send a 
prelate to America, who should look after ‘‘ the 
people called Methodists.” But when the 
haughty Bishop refused to do this, Wesley re- 
belled and authorized the ordination of Francis 
Asbury, under whom the new denomination set 
up for itself. Indeed, it is fair to say that 
minorities are the Protestants of each new age, 
with their earnest ** Here I stand I cando no 
other ; God help me, Amen!” 

In the beginning they do but excite the con- 
tempt of the successful and the derision of the 
weak, First bulk, then brains, this is evolu- 
tion’s order. The going out of parties that are 
big rather than great, to make room for one 
small but full of germinant life, is a salient il- 
lustration of the inevitable law. Next, the new 
movement holds the balance of power, and by 
indirection, often without deliberate intention, 
drives from the field the Laodicean Party which 
would not—let us more justly say which could 
not—take up the vital issue of the hour. Next, 
the new party, born of that vital issue, gains 
the key to the citadel of government, entbrones 
its prineiples in law and law-enforcer; allies 
them to the ambitions as well as the aspirations 
of the epoch, and climbs to the acme of power. 
In this evolution of the temperance movement 
the Prohibition Party bas but reached, and that 
within a twelve month, the belance-of-power 
stage of its growth. Almost without exception, 
the experts and specialists of the Temperance Re- 
form are either actively engaged in the party 
movement or else they are its earnest sym- 
pathizers. Ido not here speak of professional 
or business men, who, no matter how much 
they believe in the temperance cause or have 
given it of their substance, have accorded to it 
only the interrupted attention possible to men 
who are absorbed in the duties of a pastor, a 
journalist or a money-maker. But I speak 
of such leaders as Neal Dow, John B. 
Gough, George W. Bain, and other men 
and women who have, as their life work, dedi- 
cated the best thought of their brains and the 
most steady devotion of their hearts to the 
great cause. What they think is of far more 
value than the thought of any other class who 
can possibly be summoned to the witness box. 
If we want an opinion on electricity, we shall 
be wise enough to confess our own status as 
non-experts, and ask one of Thomas Edison ; if 
we want an opinion on music, we shall consult 
Theodore Thomas; if on suppression of im- 
pure literature, Anthony Comstock ; on prison 
reform, Major Brockway. But when it is a 
question of temperance work, what a crop of 
non-experts and belated reformers spring up 
on every side, with their high license palliative, 
or their non-partisan specific. In spite of their 
objections reason holds, and always will, that ex- 
perts and specialists may best be trusted in an 
emergency. The common people bear them 
gladly, and are rapidly being convinced, con- 
victed, pledged to the progressive phases of the 
movement. 

Perhaps the most frequent question of good 
and bright men and women, sincere friends of 
the temperance reform, but not (hitherto at 
least) active workers therein, is this: ‘* Why 
do the temperance people seek to organize a 
separate political party? The children of this 
world are wiser than the children of light, The 
liquor men do not form a party ; they know bet- 
ter. Why do not the temperance men manifest 
equal shrewdness?” This is supposed to be the 
unanswerable argument of conservatives ; the 
crucial question in whose presence progressives 





will be silenced. But I confess, to my mind 
it is the flimsiest objection among all that are 
adduced, and that it could be urged at all 
proves those who put it forward, however clear 
on other subjects, to be suffering from ob- 
liquity of mental vision here. In the first place, 
the liquor traffic has two parties already bidding 
for its patronage. Why should it take the 
trouble to organize a third? Enough is as good 
as a feast. 


But there is a far more conclusive reason. 
The liquor power seeks negation rather than 
affirmation. All it asks is to be let alone. It is 
not a s vift moving engine, but a bowlder on the 
track, There is not in its nature the where- 
withal out of which a party could be made. 
‘Picture it, think of it,” for instance, out on 
dress parade in a campaign procession! See the 
sewers of society swept of their garbage to fur- 
nish forth its personnel. Behold the walking 
beer- barrel, the personified whisky jug ; the leer- 
ing debauchee! Note the transparencies: 
‘*Here’s a health to Tom and Jerry!” ‘Long 
live Rum and Brandy, Gin and Beer!” ‘We 
serve under King Alcohol and General Grog!” 
Gambrinus is our candidate. Long may he wave !” 
“Up with the saloon, down with the Home!” 
Why, the carses of manhood would roar into a 
cyclone against the party of the Liquor Traffic, 
and the tears of women furnish the “Salt 
River” up which it would speedily paddle 
its shipwrecked cause. The liquor traffic form 
a party! Politics is bad enough to-day, and 
the unclean element in its vortex surges forth 
from the saloon; but its fragrance is sweet ag 
Heaven compared with the political party that 
would be presented to our eyes by the devotees 
of alcohol. When a burglar comes into court 
and asks the privilege of being tried; when a 
band of house-burners set about forming a 
‘*society,” or counterfeiters fling their banner 
to the breeze in an ‘‘ Alliance,” then the liquor 
dealers of America wiil proceed to form a party. 

But when the temperance people take account 
of stock they have the material out of which a 
great party can be builded. For they antago- 
nize an evil which produces more misery than 
‘war, pestilence and famine all combined,” by 
a good the greatest for which noble hearts have 
ever striven; they fight for universal liberty 
from a thralldom the most accursed. They 
alone can put the tariff question on its true basis ; 
for not “ over-production,” but under-consump 
tion is the evil that must be remedied. Set free 
the nine hundred millions a year that goes to 
waste in the alcohol trade, and every legitimate 
industry will feel the impetus and every home the 
comfort of tbis just redistribution. Theirs 
alone is the true reconstruction policy. A non- 
partisan temperance society is not the supreme 
need of the hour, but a non-sectional temper- 
ance partyis. The blue and gray uniforms of 
the past are to be superseded by the pure white 
uniform of the new party, ‘‘ For God and Home 
and Native Land,” which shall move forward in 
a brotherhood unequaled since the days of 
Washington. The old names and war-cries 
under which we were divided can never marshal 
us united. Mason and Dixon’s line will be 
blotted out of the heart as well as off the map, 
and a really reunited States be ours only under 
the flag of that party which rallies to the watch- 
word of an outlawed saloon and a protected 
home, As this new army moves to its ‘place 
at the front on the great battle-field of reform, 
behold its glittering ensigns: ‘ Delenda est 
Carthago,” in the “ new version” reads: ** The 
liquor traffic must be destroyed” ; ** The sword 
of the Lord and of Gideon”; ‘‘No North, no 
South ; our rallying cry is Home, sweet Home.”’ 
Behold their leadership ; true, valiant and loyal 
hearts, who have burne and labored and had 
patience ; clear heads, unmuddled, as, alas! are 
those of most political chiefs nowadays, by 
fumes of strong drink and of nicotine ; behold 
their weapons, argument, persuasion, ballots. 
The church is here in the person of her best 
survivals; the school is here by its ablest repre- 
sentatives; society is here, in i's truest aris- 
tocracy, that of clear brain, pure heart, clean 
hand; and with immeasurable gratitude and 
unspeakable joy, woman waves her welcome as 
these knights of the new chivalry come forward 
to the defense of her beleagured home from 
its most cruel and relentless foe. Just 
what 1s wise for the liquor traffic, because it is 
perdition’s child, is most unwise for the tem- 
perance reform, because it is Heaven’s own fair 
daughter. Every reason that leads our foe to 
remain non-partisan, imperiously calls upon us 
to combine. By distributing their strength be- 
tween the two parties they have everything to 
gain ; by distributing ours, we have everything 
to lose. In this political see-saw of license 
versus prohibition it is *‘the play” of liquor 
men to keep the plank in equilibrium ; hence 
they balance, skillfully, between the two old 
parties. The saloon is to be crushed whenever 
that plank touches the ground; and the saloon 
men know it, hence their whole study is to keep 
it in the air, while our steady effort ought 
to be to bring over enough from one side to 
the other to tilt the saloon men into the 
air, and bring down our end of the plank 
upon the saloon. So long as temperance Re- 
publicans and temperance Democrats can be 








kept apart, shut up in the high enclosures’of 
their respective parties, controlled by leadership 
which at best is lukewarm toward prohibition 
and usually its open or secret enemy, solong the 
liquor traffic will see the pleasure of the Devil 
prosper in its hands. But whenever the party 
fences can be broken, the voting manhood lib: 
erated and set in solid ranks in a party of which 
prohibition is the soul, the saloon is as much 
doomed as were Sodom and Gomorrah when the 
skies rained fire and brimstone. It is the fire 
of ballots and brimstone of officeholders who will 
enforce that the liquor traffic dreads. Here lies 
the fallacy of those who insist that we prohi- 
bitionists ‘put party before principle.” We 
are simply seeking the incarnation of our prin- 
ciples in the-only form that can render them a 
scourge to the liquor traffic. They who re- 
main with a party which ignores their principle, 
instead of moving on into one that ensbrines 
it, are the offensive partisans. Disembodied 
spirits and disembodied principles stand 
in an equally helpless relation to every- 
day affairs. The great soul of Prohibition seeks 
a body which it can use, through whose strong 
sinews it can fight, and whose firm hand can 
drop its ballote in the fatal urn where a Republic 
manufactures destiny. It is my belief, founded 
on observation and the nature of the case, that 
a Prohibition Party will subserve the ends we 
have in view better than any other instrument, 
in almost every contingency that can arise. In 
the first place it is the best educator. The 
modern spirit prefers the concrete to the ab- 
stract. It loves embodied issues ; is a born hero 
worshiper, and if you incarnate your idea in 
an individual takes far more interest in your 
argument, The St. John campaign lifted Pro- 
hibition so high up that none cou:d choose but 
see; and never so high as when above our 
leader hung his effigy! Men will not rally 
around vacancy. You must run up your 
flag, make your stand, form a nucleus 
and then alone your rally follows. This is the 
way on battle-fields ; and our guns are ballots, 
our bullets are ideas. It is the best practical 
method at all stages of the work. Take Kansas, 
where a Prohibition Party is already in the field 
asa constant spur to the dominant political 
power of that thriving commonwealth, and a 
bolt to-morrow on the part of temperance men 
would follow the least disloyalty to-day. Who 
doubts that the unequaled stringency of the en- 
forcing statutes passed last winter in that state 


was greatly increased by the perpetr=! ~/eHuce 
of the pin. rey et prohibition? Take 


Iowa. How often on and off the platform have 
we been told by temperance specialists of that 
state that the noble 10,000 who bolted from the 
dominant party and uominated Elias Jessup for 
Governor on a Prohibition ticket were the ‘‘pro- 
curing cause” of temperance legislation there, 
while the testimony of executive offi- 
cers in half ahundred of its towns (as 
given in a recent number of The Voice), 
proves by a pitiful object lesson that 
a party which will submit this question on com- 
pulsion only, cannot be trusted to enforce 
the law when gained. Take Maine. The lack of 
a party committed to enforcement has been Neal 
Dow’s despair, and has led him at last, after 
long hoping against hope, into the Prohibition 
Party as the only ark of safety. Reflect that 
the period in the life of a prohibition law during 
which it can be non-partisan is very brief. A 
party must vote to submit ic to the people. A 
party must enforce it after it is won. The only 
period of ‘‘non-partisan” duration known to its 
history is the few weeks or months during which 
itis before the people in the form of an amend- 
ment. Ifa party does not stand by it to enforce 
it falls to the ground, like a kite forsaken by the 
breeze. To-day prohibition is, in too many lo- 
calities a failure, because, to use an old-fash- 
ioned expression, itis but ‘‘the took child” of 
foster-parents by whom, at best, the little waif 
can only be * brought up by hand.” 

While it is true that in a very few states at the 
North, the Republican Party gave us prohibi- 
tion, it is equally true that, in sixteen states 
dominated by that party, the legislatures have 
voted against even submitting the question to 
the people, and that the South, by Democratic 
rule, has a larger area under prohibition than 
the North. Yet nationally the Democratic Party 
is committed to the saloon, and the Republican 
to the beer interest and the conciliation of “ our 
German friends. Neither of the old parties, 
from their history, their make-up, and the nature 
of the case, can afford to stand sponsor for pro- 
hibitory law. But the people can afford that 
sponsorship, and tae majority of them not only 
desire but purpose so to do, 

When coal in the mine, but not in the grate, 
will warm us, flour in the barrel, but not in the 
loaf, feed us, and wool on the sheep’s back, but 
not woven in the loom, clothe us, then a public 
sentiment not manufactured into ballots and 
wielded by the esprit du corps of a dominant 
party, will overthrow the rum power in America. 
We must gather up this dormant “ sentiment,”’ 
condense it in the electric battery of the ballot- 
box, and send it tingling along the wires of law. 

O sacred ballot of the freeman, ‘‘ thine arrows 
are sharp in the hearts of the king’s enemies,” 
but never so sharp as when cast with the mighty 
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momentum of righteous partisanship for the 
officer behind the ordinance, the law-enforcer 
pack of the law. 

Evanston, ILL. 
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BY PROF. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD, D.D. 





Less of that kind of work which attracts pub- 
lic attention to itself has been done during the 
past year in the sphere of New Testament Tex- 
tual Criticism than in either of the two imme- 
diately preceding years. Nevertheless much real 
work has been done, and in more than one 
direction real advance made. No new text of 
importance has been framed. The issues of the 
Greek Testament that have appeared are re- 
prints and chiefly attempts to provide handy 
editions. Most important of these is the 
“school” or pocket edition of Westcott and Hort’s 
text, which was already announced in 1884, but 
did not actually reach the public until miasum- 
mer of 1855. This is a beautifully printed 
small 16mo (the advertisement says 18mo), of 
620 pages, containing the corrected text (as 
given in the second issue of the larger form), 
the admirable brief account of the principles of 
criticism which is also found in the larger form, 
a “Summary of the Documentary Evidence,” a 
note on orthography, lists of suspected and note- 
worthy rejected readings, and of quotations 
from the Old Testament. It makes altogether 
an exceedingly satisfactory volume, which will 
probably supersede in use the larger edition. 
Other noteworthy new issues are the two vol- 
umed 16mo Latin-Greek of the Mendelssohn 
house in Leipzig (‘Novum Test Graece et latine,” 
[Tischendorf] pp. Ixxii, xxxvii, 1860); and 
Tauchnitz’s Theile, to which Dr. von Gebhardt 
has attached a collation of Tischendorf VII and 
VIII and Tregelles, also a 16mo (‘* Novum Testa- 
ment. Graece Theilii,” etc. Ed. ster. XIV pp. 
xxvi, 640). The new issue of the Oxford 16mo 
is described in full and its peculiarities pointed 
out in THe INDEPENDENT for Dec. 31st. 
Students of paleography have to note the con- 
tinuation of two important series of plates, that 
ot G. Vitelli and C. Paoli (** Collezione Fioren- 
tina di Facstmw ma». -5-nf0i Qracci 2 Latini” : 
Florence, Le Monnier) and of the Palwograph- 
ica] Society, in London. An admirable general 
article on paleography, from the competent 
hand of E. Maunde Thompson, one of the editors 
of the latter named series, may be found in Vol. 
XVIII, pp. 143—165 of the current edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. The cognate articles 
—e.g., * Papyrus,” ‘‘ Paper,” in the same vol- 
ume, should also be consulted. The beautiful 
little work of Lecoy de la Marche, ‘‘ Les Manu 
scrits et la Miniature” (Paris: Q. Quentin), is 
exceedingly readable, but in the MS. portion is 
slight and popular; in the sections on the his- 
tory of miniatures it is more suggestive. Here, 
also, should be mentioned a paper read by Dr. 
C.R. Gregory, on Aug. 7th, before the French 
Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Letires, 
on the quires of the Greek MSS., pointing out 
the settled method that was used in making them 
and the uses that this fact may to be put to, a 
very inadequate report of which occurs in the 
Journal des Debats for Aug. 9th. This same 
subject is adverted to by Thompson as above. 
Coming next to the collection of material for 
criticism, we cannot say that much work on the 
Greek MSS. has been made public during the 
year. Mr. W. H. Simcox published in the last 
number for 1884 (issued in December) of the 
American Journal of Philology (pp. 454-465) 
a collection of the very ™emarkable MS. Evang. 
604, so far as Lukeis concerned. Itis found to 
vary greatly from part to part, but to be 
throughout a manuscript of which account must 
be made in framing atext. Dr. J. Belsheim— 
nomen veuerabile wherever the early Latin 
Versions are concerned, and who has given us 
this year new cause of gratitude in his publi- 
cation of the Old Testament palimpsest frag- 
ments of the Codex Vindobonensis—has pub- 
lished, at Christiania, (8vo, pp. 51) ‘* Das Evan- 
gelium d. Marcus nach dem Griechischen Codex 
Aureus Theodorae imperatricis purpureus Pet- 
ropolitanus,” of the ninth century, and has 
added to ita collation of the same manuscript 
for the other three gospels. The fine (sixth 
century?) purple manuscript of Matthew and 
Mark, mentioned by Dr. Gregory in Prole- 
gomm.1I, 409, note 2, has been carefully ex- 
amined by the Abbé Batiffol, in Berat. Notice of 
it was published by him in the Bulletin Critique, 
for July 1st, and now more fully in a paper: 
** Evangeliorum Codex Graecus purpureus Ber- 
atinus ,” which is reprinted from the ‘ Mé- 
langes d’archéologie et Whistoire publiés par 
?Ecole francais de Rome,” (twenty-three pages 
and one plate) which should be compared with 
von Gebhardt’s notice in the Theolog. Liter- 
aturzeitung, for 12th December. The manu. 
script, which is one of twenty (another of 
which, of tenth century, akin tothe St. Peters- 





burg Codex, in Purple) at Berat, is, like other 
purple manuscripts, of mixed text, but the 
western element is apparently greater than 
in >. 

Its near kinsman, Codex &, has received at the 
hands of Dr. Sanday (‘“‘ Studia Biblica,” pp. 103, 
sq.) a renewed and careful examination with re- 
gard to its text, with the result of finding it a 
typical example of the representatives of the 
emended and corrected text of the great mass of 
manuscripts, its fundamental text being a mosaic, 
and few of its readings bearing the stamp of 
originality.” Dr. Gregory has given interesting 
information about several French MSS. in THE 
INDEPENDENT for July 23d, 1885, and about some 
in the East, in the issue of May 14th, 1885. At 
this point also may be not unsuitably mentioned, 
as a needful vade mecum in the use of Scrivener’s 
lists, the pamphlet published by Dr. J. H. 
Thayer, entitled: “‘ Notes on Scrivener’s Plain 
Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testa- 
ment. Third Edition. Chiefly from Memoranda 
of the late Prof. Ezra Abbot, D.D., LL.D.” 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1885. 8vo, 
pp. 56.) Enriched further by notes by Prof. J. 
R. Harris, these corrections of Dr, Abbot (which 
cover much more than the mere manuscript 
texts) are indispensable to those who must still 
use Scrivener, as the most comprehensive exist- 
ing text book, and are at the same time a fitting 
monument to the diligence and accuracy of our 
great critic. It is an odd commentary on human 
fallibility that the first correction in the pam- 
phlet is itself an error. 

The best work of the year, and the greatest 
promise of the year, is found in the department 
of the ancient versions, The heart is cheered 
at the announcement that critical editions of 
both the Old Latin and the Syriac Peshitto are 
vigorously preparing. Other parts of Professor 
(now Bishop) Wordsworth’s Old Latin Texts 
were promised for the end of the year—enriched 
by studies of Dr. Sanday and others ; but at the 
present writing they have not reached me. And 
Mr. Gwilliam holds out the hope of an edition 
ofthe Peshitto Gospels as possible in the not 
distant future, founded on tolerably numerous 
collations of the late Philip Pusey and him- 
self. 

Details of what important work is doing at 
Oxford on the Old Latin Version and its rela- 
tions— in the way of indexing the patristic 
quotations and classifying texts and tracing 
out their affiliations—are given by Dr. Sanday, 
in ** Studia Biblica,” pp. 233 sq. Already the 
interesting conclusion is provisionally attained 
that “there were originally two main versions 
—two parent stocks, from which all texts that 
we now have were derived with different degrees 
of modification.” The very interesting essays, 
in the same volume, on the Corbey St. James 
(ff)—the one by Professor Wordsworth, and the 
other by Professor Sanday—are another mark 
of this advancing knowledge. The former of 
these is preceded by a careful transcript of the 
Epistle from this manuscript, and both contain 
comparisons of 1t with other documents. I can- 
not conceal from myself that Professor Sanday 
seems to me to have quite fully answered 
Bishop Wordswor:bh, who, by the difficulty of ac- 
counting for the peculiarities of this codex, was 
driven to guess that James might have been 
written originally in Aramaic and thence trans- 
lated into two divergent Greek forms, the 
parents of different Latin versions. This hy- 
pothesis of an Aramaic original has been called 
on before to cut knots in other books; but Dr. 
Sanday, in this case too, shows that the knot 
need not be cut, but may be unloosed. The 
masterly way in which he does this is beyond 
any praise. The result as to ff itself is, that its 
text is fundamentally the same as that of the 
Vulgate, but with an African and a peculiar 
(perhaps local) infusion. The fifteen fragments 
of Matthew and Mark collected into one case at 
St. Gall (n to 0) were published late in 1884, by 
Abbé Batiffol (“‘Fragmenta San. Jallensia,” etc. 
Paris, Leroux, 8vo., pp. 17), forming a fit fol- 
lower of his earlicr publication of p. (of St. 
John). What can be made of the question con- 
cerning the origin of the Old Latin Versions, by 
a general scholar, may be seen in the fifth vol- 
ume of Dr. Mommeen’s ‘‘ History of Rome,” and 
is given by Dr. Dickson in an English form in 
The Expositor, for Nov., p. 388. Dr. J. I, 
Mombert treats some of the phases of the his 
tory of the Vulgate in a lengthy essay in the 
‘*Journal of the Society of Biblical Exegesis 
and Literature,” for 1884 (pp. 93-125). 


As in past years, soin this, Prof. I. H. Hall 
has been busy in making known to the world 
divers manuscripts of the Syriac versions. Com- 
pare, e. g., THE INDEPENDENT, February 19th, 
March 19th, June 25th, August 20th ; and, more 
at length, ‘‘The Journal of the American Orien- 
tal Society,” Vol. XI, 2; pp. 220—223, where a 
Syriac lectionary (Peshitto text) is described, 
and “The Journal of the Society of Biblical 
Exegesis and Literature,” for 1884, pp. 37—49, 
where the Syriac manuscript of the Antilego- 
mena epistles, which was described in Tue In- 
DEPENDENT in Sept. 1884, is more fully de- 
scribed. What is probably the oldest known 
manuscript of the Peshitto (fifth century) is 
discuased by Mr. Gwilliam in ‘‘ Studia Biblica,” 





pp. 151—174. The interesting conclusion is 
reached that the Peshitto of to-day’s received 
text is practically the same text that was used 
in the fifth century, or even the fourth. I can- 
not feel that Mr. Gwilliam’s remarks concern- 
ing the relations of the Curetonian Syriac to 
the Peshitto proceed on sound reasoning; he 
seems to presuppose that one passed into the 
other gradually, and his arguments are not 
sound if (as all those who place the Curetonian 
before the Peshitto do) we suppose that one 
was made out of the other by an actual revision. 
In this case the fact that the Peshitto, as far 
back as the Pesbitto can be traced, shows no 
signs of gradually melting into the Curetonian, 
like the flowers that bloom in the spring, “ has 
nothing to do with the case.” Mixture of 
texts is sporadic, and later than both texte; 
and this mixture from the Curetonian seems 
to be found in Peshitto texts, whether of the 
type of Cod. Add. 144 sq., or of the type of 
the texts used by Widmanstadt—most notably in 
the former. About the question of the relations 
of the Peshitto to the Curetonian, however, dis- 
cussion is stil) rife, though surely there will be 
less of it now after Baethgen’s investigations. 
This exceedingly important book (*‘ Evangelien- 
fragmente. Der Griechische text des Cureton 
schen Syrers wiedergestelt,”) has been described 
to the readers of THe INDEPENDENT in the 
number for Dec. 10th. I cannot accord with all 
its conclusions, which appear to me to rest on 
examining the Curetonian readings, too much 
apart from other readings of the same type 
found in the Greek MSS, which certainly are not 
due to a pre-existing harmony. I cannot believe 
that Tatian’s ‘‘ Diatessaron” preceded $a Syriac 
Gospel; nor that the first Syriac Gospel, pure 
and simple, was translated as late as 250 A. D. 
But this much, I think, he proves: that the Pes- 
hitto is a revision of the Cureterian. The same 
conclusion is reached also iu a much slighter 
and less original but judicious paper by Dr. P. 
J. Gloag, in the Monthly Interpreter (April 
1885, pp. 424—435). 

Students of the Gothic version will do well to 
consult what Felix Dahn, in the 6th volume 
Jed. 2) of his great work “‘ Die Kinige der Ger- 
manen,” has said of the translation of ‘‘Ulfilas,” 
which comes out of his careful inquiry into its 
language (from the point of view of politica! 
and social life), as a mode!, almost, of conscien- 
tious and delicate accuracy. Mr. C. A. A. 
Scott’s little work, *‘ Ulfilas. Apostle of the 
Goths,” (London : Macmillan) I have not seen. 
J. Peters has a paper in Germania (*‘ New R.,” 
xviii, 3 pp. 314, 315), on the number of the 
leaves in Codex Argentius. On the Coptic ver- 
sion Oscar von Lemm has published two papers, 
** Bruchstiicke der Sahidischen Bibeliiberset- 
zung” (of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John) 
separately issued by Hinrich’s at Leipzig, and 
“Sieben Sahidische Bibelfragmente,” in the Zeit- 
sehrift f. Aegypt. Sprache und Altherthums- 
kunde, 1885. I. pp. 19—32. 

If we proceed now to the treatises on text- 
criticism,we have only to mention the little book 
of Edward Miller’s: ‘‘A Guide to the Textua 
Criticism of the N. T.” (Crown 8vo. London: 
George Bell & Sons) of the Scrivener School, 
and the appropriate section in Holtzmann’s 
“Lehrbuch der historische-—kritischen Einlei- 
tung. in das N. T.,” which is, perhaps, the least 
valuable part of the book. If neither of these 
are important, we may turn to the still 
less important paper of the inextinguish- 
ble Abbé J. P. P. Martin, harping on the same 
old theme: ‘ Origéne et la Critique Textuelle du 
Nouveau Testament,” published in the “* Revue 
des Questions Historique” for January 1885 (pp. 
5—62) and also separately; on the almost 
equally unsuccessful papers of J. M. 8, Baljou, 
in the Dutch ** Theol. Studien,” continuing bis 
studies on the spbere of conjectural criticism, 
which were begun in his book on the text of 
Romans, Corinthians and Galatians, which ap- 
peared in 1884, Accordingly we have now 
Ephesians (pp. 144—156, Philippians 220--233, 
and Colossians 313—343. Of totally different 
character and real value, on the other hand, is 
Prof. J. R. Harris’s paper in the American 
Journal of Philology for April, 1885, on ‘ Con- 
flate Readings in the N. T.,” in which he ap- 
plies his attempt to reconstruct the exact form 
of manuscripts to a problem in transcriptional 
evidence, and attempts to account for many 
readings by lateral errors of the eye from col- 
umn to column, as well as by this same error 
vertically acting, from time to time. 

Of discussions of special passages we have 
little—always excepting the 400 quarto pages, 
which the Abbé Martin gives to Luke xxii, 48— 
44, and 75 more which he bestows on Luke xxiii, 
34 a—which two discussions, taken together, 
form what he calls hia “Introduction a la 
Critique textuelle da Nouveau Testament, Partie 
Pratique. Tome troisiéme,” or fourth volume 
of his enormous work on “N. T. Textual 
Criticism.” Professor George Salmon in his 
valuable ‘‘ Introduction to the N. T.” (pp, 190— 
193) treats of the last twelve verses of Mark, 
with the result of accepting them as part of the 
Gospel. The same conclusion is reached also by 
Dr. Sadler in his ‘‘The Gospel according to 
Mark, with notes,” etc. (London, 1884.) R, 





Steck, in ‘“‘ Zum Johannes Evangelium,” (Benn. 
1884) defends the pericope of the adulteress as 
putin by the author of the Gospel though the 
composition of another. And lastly, Professor 
David Brown, of Aberdeen, begins inthe British 
and Foreign Evangelical Review for Oct. 1885 
(pp. 623—639) a series of papers on ** The Revised 
Text of the Greek Testament,” which he designs 
as a protest against certain readings of Weatcott 
and Hort. In this number he treats of I John 
v, 18, Ephesians i, 15, Luke iv, 44, Acts xii, 26 
and Revelations xv, 6, in a]l opposing the read- 
ing adopted by Westcott and Hort, on internal 
grounds. It appears to me that in his remarks 
on external evidence Dr. Brown betrays himself 
as still under the trammels of the old system of 
an arithmetical balance—under which all esti- 
mation of evidence was guesswork or *‘ depen- 
dent on the critical feeling of the editor.” 
Thanks to genealogies and internal evidence of 
groups, the world is delivered from that now. 
Some remarks by Dr. Dickson on Meyer, as a 
texiual critic, given in the Expositor for June, 
1885, will repay perusal, as a matter of history. 
ALLEGHENY, Pa, 
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Not many years ago the National Gallery 
consisted of a few rooms of no great size, con- 
taining some hundreds of paintings of different 
schools and periods, among which were cer- 
tainly many masterpieces, but also not a few 
doubtful or inferior works. At the present 
time it is, in some respects, the finest gallery in 
Europe; not, indeed, in outward show, for in 
this respect it is little short of a disgrace to the 
nation ; but with regard to its contents, it may 
be truly said that never did leaden casket hold 
more precious jewels. But few years have 
elapsed since the interior accommodation was 
largely extended by the completion of new and 
spacious galleries; and the acquisition of pic- 
tures, many of them of great importance, has 
proceeded at such a rate that for some time 
past the available wall-space has been found in- 
sufficient for their exhibition, and a further 
considerable enlargement of the interior is now 
being carried out. The more recently acquired 
works of art have been, in the majority of 
cases, of foreign schools. I need but mention 
the important purchases made from the Hawil- 
ton Collection, and the famous Raphael and 
Vandyke from Blenheim. The newest additions 
are two small works, differing, each from the 
other, as much as well may be, but each of re- 
markable merit and interest, One is an oil- 
sketch by Rubens in monochrome—a design for 
asalver. The other is an exquisite example of 
the Florentine school of the fifteenth century. 
It is called ‘‘ Amor et Castitas.” The winged 
god is shooting his fire-tipped shafts against a 
not particularly attractive damsel, who catches 
them upon a richly wrought shield, from which 
they rebound, broken or blunted. The drawing 
is quaint and severe, but wonderfully delicate, 
and the rich hues of the coloring possess a 
loveliness unsurpassable, The painter of this 
admirable work is unknown. ButI wish here 
more particularly to refer to certain works of 
the British school, with which the National 
Collection has recently been enriched. These 
include paintings by Hogarth, Gainsborough, 
Turner, Stothard, Blake, and other artists ‘of 
distinction, the acquisition of which is pecu- 
liarly welcome to those who, like myself, hold it 
to be the first duty of the directors of an English 
National Gallery to form a representative col- 
lection of the works of the best English 
painters. 

The ‘‘ Shrimp Girl” is a truly superb example 
of Hogarth, abounding in power, vivacity and 
swift mastery of execution. It is a sketch in 
oils, of the quarter-length figure of a girl, life- 
size, carrying on her head a basket of shrimps. 
Her ruddy face is the very picture of ‘jest and 
youthful jollity.”. The dark eyes sparkle with 
exuberance of animal spirits, and a broad smile 
displays her white teeth between her parted lips. 
She has little of the refinement of Gains- 
borough’s peasant girls; but as an expression 
of health and animation the ‘Shrimp Girl” ig 
perfection, An engraving by Bartolozzi, from 
this sketch, was published by Mrs, Hogarth, in 
1782, eighteen years after her husband’s death, 
The portrait of Lavinia Fenton, as “Polly 
Peachum in the Beggars’ Opera,” is a fair spec- 
imen of Hogarth’s style in this branch of art, 
although it cannot be reckoned among the very 
best of his portraits. It is solidly, but rather 
heavily painted. The face of the lady is agree- 
able and intelligent, rather than beautiful. Miss 
Fenton’s performance in this character was the 
rage of the town when Gay’s wonderfully suc- 
cessful opera was first produced. Her portrait, 
on a small scale, was introduced by Hogarth into 
his picture, painted in 1729, from the Newgate 
scene of the same opera, where Polly pleads 
with her father for her captive lover, Macheath. 
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The collection bequeathed by Mrs. Vaughan 
consists chiefly of landscapes, including several 
good examples of Patrick Nasmyth, whose 
minute and labored style is not without the 
charm of homely feeling and fidelity to the 
quieter aspects of English scenery. There is 
also a small, but very beautiful early Turner, 
of Cleveden on the Thames, a lovely piece of 
color in the warm grays and golden browns 
which mark Turner’s work during the first and 
second decades of this century. By Gainsbor- 
ough there is a small replica of his great land- 
scape, ‘‘ The Watering Place,” one of the finest 
of his productions, which also belongs to the 
nation. The small picture is of great interest 
and beauty, browner iu color and less striking 
than the large one, but rich with the glow of 
evening twilight. Lastly in the Vaughan col- 
lection, I must not omit to mention the Jand- 
scape in oils, by John Glover, one of the little 
band of artists who founded in 1805 the Soviety 
of Painters in Water-colors, still existing, and 
now generally known as the Old Water-color 
Society. It represents a bit of meadow land, 
with cattle, trees, and a river gently winding 
under grassy banks, and is an unobtrusive and 
agreeable little picture, the more welcome, as 
the National Gallery contained previously no 
example of this painter. 

Two very fine paintings by James Ward, R. A., 
have been somewhat recently acquired for the 
Gallery. One is a scene in Regent’s Park. 
Broken ground rises to the middle distance, 
where the bounding line comes sharply against 
the sky. On the left is seen a small shed, of 
which the red-tiled roof gleams warm against 
the dark, dusky green of the _ trees 
behind it. In front of the shed, two 
laborers are at work, though the hour is late; 
while numerous cattle are distributed through- 
out the picture, from the immediate foreground 
back to the top of the ridge, where they stand 
in strong relief against the sky. The 
lower part of the sky, from the ridge 
upward, presents a broad band of pale yellow 
light which sheds a solemn glow over the scene, 
and extends from end to end of the picture, ex- 
cept where, on the left, it is concealed by the 
trees. Above, dark clouds are spreading the 
“gradual dusky veil” of approaching night. 
The strong individuality of the artist is appar- 
ent in every touch of this admirable picture ; nor 
is it here, as occasionally in his works, exagger- 
ated into mannerism. He is especially noted as 
a cattle-painter, and in this instance the cattle 
are treated with a broad masculine touch, full 
of character, and, I think, far more interesting 
and more truly artistic than the smoothness and 

finish of Landseer. The other picture, by 
James Ward, is a landscape, representing a 
wide expanse of country, with Harlech Castle 
in the middle distance. This, also, is a powerful 
and beautiful work. The distance, of dark blue 
mountains, with rolling clouds above them, is 
wonderfully fine and impressive ; the foreground 
however, is less satisfactory, owing to the mul- 
tiplicity of scattered lights and incidents of de- 
tail, which, interesting in themselves, do yet 
disturb the breadth of the whole. On the ex- 
treme left the setting sun is introduced with re- 
markable boldness and brilliancy, and with an 
effect not less happy than unusual. 

The portrait of Mary Wollstonecraft, by John 
Opie, displays at their highest the powers of 
this excellent artist, one of the strongest among 
the group of portrait-painters who immediately 
succeeded Sir Joshua Reynolds. The lady is 
seated, with an open book before her, her bean- 
tiful, pensive countenance turned half-round 
toward the spectator. The painting is broad 
and solid, without the inimitable subtlety and 
refinement of Reynolds, but not without 
a charm of individuality which nearly ap- 
proaches, if it does not quite attain, the rank of 
genius. 

The National Gallery now contains four works 
by William Blake; two in tempera and two in 
water colors. Of these the most recently-ac- 
quired is a small tempera painting, presented 
by Mr. F. T. Palgrave, and representing the body 
of Christ borne to thetomb. It is a curious and 
interesting little picture. The figures are in 
profile. Four apostles, of whom the foremost is 
St. John, bear the body on a bier. Midway be- 
side them walks Nicodemus, an old man of a 
type of frequent occurrence in Blake’s works, 
large and massive, with an immense flowing 
beard. He carries a vase of spices. The Virgin 
and the two Marys follow the bier on the right 
of the picture. Between the figures appear 
glimpses of green trees and Gothic architecture, 
the latter doubtless intended to suggest the city 
of Jerusalem ; and in the far distance are seen 
the crosses of Calvary. The attitudes of the fig- 
ures are curiously stiff and formal, and the 
drawing is decidedly faulty, some of the heads 
being absurdly small for the hight of the figures ; 
but there is a certain poetic sentiment anda 
quiet dignity of treatment in this little work 
which are by no means unimpressive, while as a 
piece of decorative color it is thoroughly charm- 
ing. 

The last picture which we shall proceed to 
examine is Stothard’s famous ‘‘ Canterbury Pil- 
grimage,” a work interesting, apart from ite 
artistic merit, as having been the occasion of a 





rupture, never to be healed, of the long friend- 
ship which had existed between the painter and 
William Blake. Stothard’s picture was painted 
in 1806, on commission from Cromek, the pub- 
lisher, by whom it was exhibited in the spring 
of 1807. There is little doubt that Cromek had 
previously given Blake a viva voce commission 
to paint the same subject from a design of 
Blake’s, which he had seen when visiting the 
artist. Finding, however, that Stothard was 
likely to prove a greater source of attraction 
to the public, Cromek found it convenient to 
forget this circumstance, and denied that he 
had ever given Blake the commission. There is 
no reason to imagine, and it is, judging from 
Stothard’s character, extremely improbable, 
that the latter was in any way cognizant of this 
piece of knavery ; but Blake, a hasty and irasci- 
ble man, whose resentments, though generally 
short-lived, were keen, was unhappily persuaded 
of the contrary, and took the occasion of his 
own exhibition, in 1809, to publish in his 
** Descriptive Catalogue,” appended to the re- 
marks on his own ‘* Canterbury Pilgrimage,” a 
violent attack on Stothard’s picture, then being 
engraved by Schiavonetti—an attack, we must 
admit, not wholly without grounds, but out- 
rageously exaggerated. The two artists never 
again met as friends. Blake, indeed, in after 
years, made more than one effort to bring about 
a reconciliation, but without success. In Stoth- 
ard’s picture the pilgrims are represented in a 
long cavalcade, passing from right to left, the 
host, Henry Baillie, who heads them, standing 
in his stirrups as he turns to address the com- 
pany. The scene includes a view of the Dul- 
wich Hills in the background, “ which was not 
the way to Canterbury,” says Mr. Blake. At all 
events the background is very beautiful, with its 
gentle undulations and slopes mantled with 
rich verdure. The hour is that of daybreak, 
the pilgrims having started betimes, and across 
the deep blue sky extend thin, fleecy clouds of 
white and red. Asa whole the picture is most 
enjoyable ; the, elegance of the composition, 
the grace and ease of the grouping, the beauty 
of the workmanship, and the harmony of the 
coloring, all combine to produce a result in a 
high degree pleasing. But it has defects as 
well as morits, The diminutive stature of the 
nags on which the company are mounted, sug- 
gestive of hobby-horses, may be passed over as 
a trifling offense, easily forgiven if not for- 
gotten in the general charm. Less excusable to 
many minds will be the fact that only in a far- 
off and as it were generalized fashion does the 
artist present the characters drawn by the poet 
whom he pretends to illustrate. In Blake's 
work—hard, archaic, ill-drawn as it is~—there is 
continual evidence of careful study ead pro- 
found appreciation of Chaucer. Each face 
reveals an earnest attempt, at least, to delineate 
the corresponding character as described by the 
poet, though.it must be admitted that Blake's 
peculiar mannerism leads him at times to the 
verge, and even beyond the verge, of caricature. 
From Stothard we get little or nothing of this 
painstaking individualization. He has derived 
from Chaucer his general conception of the 
motley cavalcade. Further, he has produced a 
very beautiful painting, with a faint aroma of 
the poem, just sufficient to give an added inter- 
est to a performance which must base its chief 
claims to admiration upon its own intrinsic 
merits as a work of art. In this sense, perhaps, 
it as far excels Blake’s work as Blake surpassed 
Stothard in critical appreciation of their author. 
We hope that some day Blake’s painting may be 
secured for thé National Gallery, and that the 
two pictures which occasioned such bitter 
rivalry in the lifetime of the artists, may be 
seen side by side, each enhancing by contrast 
the very different merits of the other. 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 
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Un ess furnace heating is regulated as di- 
rected in the last article it becomes a very im- 
perfect method of heating. There must be the 
closest attention to chimney draught and clean’ 
liness of smoke pipe and to the supply of suffi- 
cient air for draught. Some prefer to have for 
this, too, a special cold air box that shall bring 
pure air directly to the draught, Water, as gen- 
erally used on furnaces, does little or nothing for 
the moistening of air introduced into the rooms. 
It is far better to have a water holder fitted in 
the registers, which can be filled with warm 
watereach day, and so evaporate and cause the 
drying air to make less demand upon our own 
moisture, It is always false economy to make 
one furnace do too much, or to bring all the 
heat to one point. Another mode of indirect 
heating or of furnishing to a room air already 
prepared for breathing use, is by radiators or 
pipes or other apparatus in a room below that 
to be heated, or from a room at a distance 
connected by pipes. We thus have the air fully 





prepared, and introduce it by various openings 
into thé room. Fresh outside air flows over the 
radiators or other sources of heat in the room 
below, and enters the room to be heated. In 
the Houses of Parliament it is brought in 
through numberless minute holes so that the 
floor is warmed, and fresh warm air constantly 
furnished. 

This and the former articles thus sufficiently 
explain different modes of heating. But, prac- 
tically, the vexing question is how to combine 
heating and veutilation. We have already noticed 
tbat the hearth-fire and the stove act as an 
exhaust or mode of removing air, as no other 
forms of heating do. So effective are these that, 
with them, it is not very often necessary to pro- 
vide artificial methods of removing air. Also, 
it is not necessary to provide methods for letting 
in air other than the natural methods by win- 
dows and doors. Where air is thus removed by 
draught new air is sure to find its way through 
crevicer, walls, etc., or there is such a sensation 
of the need of new air that openings are made 
for its entrance. The chief rule as to such 
openings is to so arrange them as not to cause 
too sudien a change of temperature or too 
much draught on individuals. The various ar- 
rangements of pieces under the window or fix- 
tures that throw the draught toward tke ceiling 
are for the purpose of avoiding this. Because 
practically a great portion of the world’s peo- 
ple will depend on open fires or stoves, it ie im- 
portant for ai torealize how possible it is with 
these to secure both heating and ventilation. 
So far as ventilation is concerned, the most 
hazardous methods of heating are those by 
radiators or hot air or hot water pipes in 
the room; for these heat the air of the 
room without doing much or anything in 
the way of ventilation. With these dependence 
can scarcely ever be fully placed upon the 
means of natural ventilation by windows and 
doors. For, although the heat of the inside air 
tends to make some room or attraction fur cur- 
rents from without, it is quite different from 
that afforded by the draught of fireplaces or 
stoves. As heat which comes from radiators or 
pipes in the room is generally within four feet 
of the level of the floor, it is believed to be best 
to have at least some of the ventilation lower 
than the ceiling. Hence, various forms of valves 
or apertures are used. The Tobin system runs 
a pipe from the outside, which opens into the 
room generally about six feet from the floor and 
is governed by a valve. The Sherringham valve 
is generally placed bigher up, to be opened or 
closed at pleasure. Sometimes the chimney ie 
utilized, the air iu it being heated by a gas jet 
and valves so fixed in its sides as to open and 
shut at pleasure. The position of radiators and 
other fixtures has so much to do with the dif- 
fusion of air in rooms that it is not possible to 
give an exact rule as to the location of ventila- 
tors; but pneumatic architects can determine 
these, or observing persons often arrive at the 
best method in particular cases, 

In all cases where fresh air is introduced from 
without already heated there is great advantage 
for ventilation, since this plenum method of 
supply tends to push out the air already in 
the room. But here, too, there is generally need 
for artificial ventilation. Authorities are much 
divided as to whether warmed air can always be 
relied upon to ascend, The law of gases is 
rather that of horizontal diffusion, and also 
tends to cling to surfaces, as does water. Mois- 
ture, dust, and the natural levity or gravity of 
various gases have their influence. Carbonic 
acid gas, for instance, although when warm hav- 
ing a tendency to ascend, soon comes into sub- 
jection to its weight, by reason of change in 
heat, or tendency to horizontal diffusion and to 
surfaces. Many advocate apertures for ven- 
tilation at the center piece and cn the cornice of 
the ceiling, and also under the window ledge, or 
just above the casement. Others wisely have a 
small open fire or grate, not for heating, but asa 
safe and economical ventilator. Both the theory 
and art of combined heating and ventilation 
have been very thoroughly studied. The great- 
est difficulties arise from three causes, The 
completest systems of artificial ventilation are 
expensive. The conditions of weather, of lo- 
cality, of construction of buildings, and of 
modes and places of ingress and egress, modify 
the general rule as to currents and temperature, 
Last of all, almost every apparatus needs skilled 
management, which is not easily secured. The 
engineer of the House of Commons, after show- 
ing us all the detail of method, modestly said: 
‘* After all, it is only because I understand all 
the details of our methods, and have to modify 
them and keep constantly informed as to condi- 
tions in the upper chamber as well as here, that 
Iam able to secure satisfactory conditions. I 
even,” said he, “‘come to know something of tae 
temper of the members ; and if they become too 
vociferous in ventilating their views, I am able 
to pour in larger supplies of cooler air, and then 
give more dignity and wisdom to the legtsla- 
tion.” While in America we do not claim quite 
as much as this for heating and ventilating sys- 
tems, so much of comfort and happiness, as 
well as health, depend upon proper warmth and 
pure air, that we need to be ever watchful over 
methods for their securement. 
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Science. 
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ALL the accounts of the meteoric shower of 
November 27th concur in showing that on the 
Eastern Continent it was far more brilliant than 
in America. Letters from India,Persia,Egypt and 
South Africa, as well as the published accounts 
from numerous stations in Europe, represent 
the number of meteors as almost countless at 
times, and that a very large percent- 
age of them were brighter than Venus. 
Father Dewza, of Palermo, with two assist- 
ants, in a partly cloudy sky, recorded 39,546 me- 
teors between 6 and 10 p, m. ; and, allowing for 
the cloudiness, he estimates the total number 
at over 62,000, or about 41¢ per second on the 
average. About 6:15, when most numerous, 
there were more than 8 per second. At the 
Syrian Protestant College at Beirit, Professor 
West reports that between 7 and 9 (local time) 
the number was not less than 500 per minute: 
but exceptionally, as compared with tke other 
Asiatic stations, the observers here considered 
that for the most part the meteors were small, 
Accurate observations from stations in India 
and China are not yet published; but 
the general reports indicate that the 
farther East the stations were situated 
the finer the display. The different estimates 
of the position of the radiant differ rather more 
than one would expect; from 20% to 28° in 
right ascension and from 39° to 45° in declina- 
tion. The observations show, however, pretty 
clearly a gradual shifting of the radiant toward 
the east and south duriug the ten or twelve 
hours through which the shower continued, 
which is as 1t should be. Bicla’s comet, along 
the track of which this meteor flock is traveling, 
has had a very curious history. It was first 
discovered to be a periodic comet in 1826, though 
it had been seen before in 1772 and 1806, 
At the end of its appointed period of six 
years and seven months, it appeared 
again in 1836. In 1839 it came very near 
the earth, and produced the first comet panic, 
a report having gone out that it was to strike 
the earth and destroy it. The excitement among 
the French peasantry was very great for a time. 
Then, n 1846, the comet broke in two, and ap- 
peared as double, and during the two or three 
months while it was in sight there was a most 
curious and inexplicable interchange of bright- 
ness between the two companions. A sort of 
arch of light connected them, and luminous 


matter seemed to travel #-- «ea forth from 
one to the other. In 1852 it was seen for the 


last time, the two comets traveling serenely side 
by side more than a million miles apart, neither 
seeming to care for the other’s presence; nor 
could observers decide which was which—the 
true original, and the new one. In 1859 and 
1866 they were looked for in vain; so aleo in 
1872 ; but that year, some weeks after the comet’s 
passage by the earth, came a shower of meteors, 
much lke that of this year, though far inferior. 
As to the fate of the comet itself we can only 
speculate. In the writer’s opinion, the comet 
is probably still moving in the old track, but 
invisible, because it has lost the power of shin- 
ing, the phosphorescent matter having all been 
used up and driven off by solar action, 


...-Professor Clowes, in a communication to 
the British Association (Nature) shows that 
some beds of the new red sand-stone series in 
the vicinity of Nottingham, contain barium sul- 
phate in varying proportions as a cementing ma- 
terial, holding the grains of sand. This salt of 
barium is not easily soluble, as is well-known to 
chemists in the laboratory, and it is remarkable 
to find it under conditions which show that it 
has either been deposited from aqueous solu- 
tion, or that it was formed by the ection of per- 
colating water holding calcium sulphate (gyp- 
sum) in solution upon barium carbonate 
cementing the sand. Although the barium sul- 
phate is apparently so insoluble, it is known to 
occur in Nature in the form of stalactites, thus 
proving that, under certain conditions, it is suffi- 
ciently dissolved by water to be carried in solu- 
tion and deposited, like the lime-salt, in succes- 
sive thin layers, 


....M. Stanislaus Meunier contributes to the 
Mineralogical Society of France a note upon the 
dark colored micaceous nodules, so often found 
in some granites, notably those of Vermont, 
described by Professor Hitchcock. Examples 
of this structure found in the midst of granite 
in a quarry at Riaillé, France, were specially ex- 
amined, and were found to consist of the two 
micas, muscovite and biotite, with feldspar and 
quartz, the materials of granite. The quartz 
was remarkable for the number of inclusions, 
some solid and resembling needles of rutile, 
others liquid or gaseous. Search was made 
for included crystals of calcite, like those ob- 
served in the nodules from Vermont; but none 
were found. 


....The basic process or Thomas Gilchris 
process of making steel from phosphoric pig 
iron, is steadily increasing in popularity. The 
total make of steel and ingot iron for the 
twelve months ending in September, amounts 
to 945,317 tons. 
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School and College. 


Tue Hampton; Institute at Hampton, Va., 
for the education of Negroes and Indians, has 
a total attendance this year of 967. Of this 
number 140 are Indians, averaging 17 years of 
age, of whom a little less than one-half are girls. 
Three hundred and fifty children are also in- 
cluded in the total given. These are pupils of 
the ‘‘ Butler,” a graded school on the grounds of 
the Institute. For the present 120 of the Iu- 
dians are provided for by the United States 
Government to the extent of $167 a year; but 
for the cost of their tuition, the necessary build- 
ings, and for any increase of number, the Insti- 
tute is obliged to look to private charity. The 
school is owned and controlled by a board of 
seventeen trustees, who reside chiefly in the Mid- 
dle and New England States, and represent six 
religious denominations, no one of which has a 
majority. It has lands and improvements val- 
ued at $400,000, is free from debt, and by its 
charter is free from taxation. As an agricul- 
tural school it has an anuual grant of $10,000 
from the State of Virginia. The expenditure for 
the year, exclusive of the cost of the buildings 
and of the Government appropriation for In- 
dians, is about $65,000, ‘he seventy-two 
officers cost $35,000 ; the general expense costs 
$15,000; and the loss on students’ labor is 
$12 000. The students earn $45,000, and 
those who deserve it get personal aid to the 
extent of about $3,000. The $10,000 which the 
Institute receives from the state, and $5,000 in- 
terest on invested funds leaves still 350,000 to 
be collected annually. Of this amount one-half 
has heretofore come from scholarships of $70, 
each of which is considered to pay for the edu- 
cation of a student, who is himself to pay for his 
board, clothes and books, the greater part of the 
cost of which he defrays by his own labor. The 
rest has come from gifts and legacies. Very in- 
teresting papers are printed in the report, by 
Miss Helen W. Ludlow and Miss Elaine Goodale. 
They give the experiences of these two ladies 
during their visits to various Indian agencies in 
the Northwest, from which they have just re- 
turned, Muss Ludlow visited five agencies along 
the Missouri in Dakota, and one in Wisconsin. 
Of the seventy-three returned students from 
Hampton, whom she met, forty-six have done 
very well indeed, and the others, while not 
having a continuous good record are doing fairly 
well, The Indians have worked as they have 


had Oppe-*~-ity—the boys at their trades, 
farming, or Other manual labor, clerking or 


teaching; the girls as teachers or assistants in 
the schools, helping their parents or keeping 
nouse for themselves ; five having married since 
their return home. Miss Goodale’s article dis- 
cusses the general results of education among 
the different tribes. 


....The Pope, in his recent letter on education 
to the Catholic Hierarchy of England, com- 
mends the great vigilance of the clergy in look- 
ing after the Christian education of the children 
of England. He says: ‘‘ The future condition 
of the state depends upon the early training of 
the children ; the wisdom of our forefathers and 
the very foundations of the state are ruined by 
the destructive error of those who would have 
children brought up without religious education. 
You see, therefore, venerable brethren, with 
what earnest forethought parents must beware 
of intrusting their children to schools in which 
they cannot receive religious teaching.” 


....The Syracuse University has received from 
Rey. William Griftin, D.D., a check for $10,000 
as the first installment of an endowment of 
$40,000, which he designs to make to the Uni- 
versity. The total number of students in at- 
tendance this year is 391, an increase of 20 over 
the number reported last year. The University 
now receives annually about $16,000 from its in 
vested funds, and $7,500 from Conference Pro- 
fessorships. The net value of the entire prop- 
erty is about $650,000. The three colleges of 
the University, Liberal Arts, Fine Arts, and 
Medicine, are open for the admission of women 
in the same terms as men. 


.... The library of Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary, which was omitted from the list of large 
theological libraries we recently published, is 
the fifth in size and second in importance in the 
country. From being the smallest (7,000 vols.), 
it has grown to 42,000 volumes through the lib- 
erality of one man, Mr. Newton Case, the pub- 
lisher. It is especially strong in the department 
of Exegetical Theology, and has collections of 
considerable value in Jewish literature, music, 
and sources for original study in ecclesiastical 
history. There are 50 students inattendance at 
the Seminary this year. 


.-.-The University of Texas, at Austin, is the 
largest endowed institution in the South. The 
endowment consists of over $600,000, invested in 
interest-paying bonds, and 2,030,000 acres of 
land which is held by the state at a minimum 
price of $2 per acre. The salary of its profess- 
ors is $4,000 a year. 


-...It has been decided by the Connecticut 
upreme Court that Yale students cannot vote, 





Personalities. 


Tue American Historical Association is 
about to confer an honor on Dr. Leopold Von 
Ranke, the eminent German historian, which is 
as merited as it is exceptional. Dr. Ranke has 
attained his ninetieth birthday ; and in special 
commemoration of that event and the extraor- 
dinary labors which have marked his career, 
Mr. George Bancroft, the President of the His- 
torical Association, has invited him to become 
the only honorary member that the Association 
has added to its list. Dr. Ranke is at present in 
good health and has not interrupted his histori- 
cal pursuits. By a mistake, Dr. Von Ranke’s 
birthday celebration occurred a day too late. He 
was born December 20th, 1795, not December 
21st. 


...-During Garibaldi’s first visit to England 
that patriot and Greville were placed side by 
side at a Stafford House dinner. Afterward, 
“* Well, what do you think of Garibaldi?” Hay- 
ward asked. ‘‘I think,” said Greville, ‘ that 
he is a fool. I never met any one less like a man 
of the world.” 


....The distinguished Oriental traveler, Prof 
Arminius Vambéry, says the “ only two mediums 
in the world capable of bringing a better life 
into the dark recesses of barbarism are the mis- 
sionary and the bale of goods.” The bale of 
goods inevitably follows the missionary, as the 
records of every mission show. 


...-The remains of Major L’Enfant, who drew 
the general plans of the city of Washington and 
submitted them, will be removed by the liberal- 
ity of Mr. Corcoran, of the capital, from their 
rural resting-place, and re-interred in one of 
the public parks, with a suitable monument. 


....The Rev. T. K. Cheyne has been ap- 
pointed to the Oriel Professorship of the Inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures at Oxford, Protessor 
Cheyne’s return to the University will be wel- 
comed by a wider circle than that of his per- 
sonal friends. 


... The question in English diplomatic and 
social circles of a marriage between Prince 
Frederick Leopold of Prussia and one of the 
Queen’s young granddaughters is becoming a 
topic. It is to be hoped that he can support 
his wife, if he gets her. 


....-Mr. Gladstone’s finds his annual corre- 
spondence to exceed three thousand letters per 
month, or an average of one hundred a day, be- 
sides innumerable postal cards, circulars and 
papers. And yet people will write bim and ask 
him for an autograph ! 


....Mr. Spurgeon found only a temporary 
relief from neuralgia in his vegetable diet. At 
first it seemed likely to restore him to health, 
but it soon proved no aid to that end. He is in 
avery overworked and neuralgic condition. 


....-Driving through Windsor recently, the 
Queen noticed a cab horse thrown down and in- 
jured. Interested in the accident, she forthwith 
directed that the owner should have a new horse 
given to him from the royal stables. 


....Of the Duke of Seville it is said that he 
once went to a ball without any cravat ; the rea- 
son being that just before dressing he had dis- 
missed his valet for insolence, and did not know 
how to tie a cravat himself ! 


....Lady Benedict, the wife of the late Sir 
Julius Benedict, is not yet thirty, and will pres- 
ently celebrate a second marriage. The com- 
poser was seventy-five and she twenty-eight 
when she married him. 


....1¢ is announced that the fine old portrait 
of Goethe, by Heinrich Kolbe, which was recent- 
ly discovered after it had been lost for half a 
century, is about to be placed in the National 
Museum at Berlin. 


....Ln the old, gray ‘‘Colonnade Hotel ”’row, in 
Lafayette Place, once lived A. T. Stewart and 
William B. Astor. It was then a delightfully 
‘* fashionable corner” of the old ‘‘ up-town.” 


.... Lord Tennyson’s dedicating his last book 
of poems to Mr. Robert Browning is a strong 
argument against the old rumors of any hostil- 
ity between the two authors. 


....Mme, Nilsson has won her singalar law- 
suit against the relations of her deceased hus- 
band, M. Rouzeand. They have been mulcted 
to the amount of $50,000. 


...-General Berdan, the renowned sharp 
shooter, is thinking of returning to the United 
States for awhile. 


..-.Mr. George Bancroft considers 250 words 
written per day, a good literary average for an 
historian. 


....-General Beaure gard is one of the mos 
active members of the New Orleans Cremation 
Society. 


..-.Ludwig of Bavaria is still traveling in 
France incognito. 


....Mrs, Frances Hodgson Burnett is in very 
poor health. 





Bobbie. 


....No artist can compare with Jack Frost in 
executing a frieze. 


.... ‘Sure, an’ wouldn’t wan o’ thim bear- 
skins make a foine buffalo robe?” 


...“fIt is not always May,” sings a poet. 
You are quite right ; it is sometimes must. 


....-The ice scream joke comes in now when 
the dear creatures fall on the slipery pavement. 


....Berry is the name of the English hang- 
man. He probably belongs to the choke-berry 
family. 


...-The difficulty with the silver men and the 
Bland dollars is the same; they both ought to 
have more cents. 


...-The evil consequences of smoking are 
illustrated by Mt. Vesuvius, which constantly 
suffers from eruptions. 


....Can there be anything brought into 
this house,” asked a disgusted member of the 
Legislature, ‘* that will not be repealed souner 
or later?” One of the opposition suggested ‘‘a 
peeled orange.” 


...-A little girl, aged nine, called her father 
to her bedside the other evening. ‘‘ Papa,” 
said the little diplomat, “*I want to ask your 
advice.” ‘*Well, my little dear, what is it 
about?” ‘ What do you think it would be best 
to give me on my birthday?” 


...-[t was a little girl at Malden, who, having 
been naughty, and having received a punish- 
ment from her mother, said this prayer fervently 
when she went to bed that night: **O God, 
please make me good; not real good, but just 
good enough, so I won’t have to be whipped.” 


....First Tramp: ‘I say, Bill, have yer seen 
de paper dis mornin’?” Second Tramp: ‘‘ Yes.” 
First Tramp: ** How’s stocks?” Second Tramp: 
“Dey was way up yesterday, wid prospecks of 
furder advances ter-day.” First Tramp: “Ivs 
goin’ our way, Bill. You take Broad Street an’ 
Tl take Wall.” 


....-Fogg crossed the ferry the other day. In 
speaking of it, he said: ‘‘I had just time to 
catch the boat, so I tossed two cents to the toll- 
man and ran down the drop at full speed.” 
“But,” said Brown, “‘ three cents is the fare. So 
the ferry folks were outa cent.” ‘‘And I,” re- 
plied Fogg, ‘‘ was innocent.” 


....When General Sherman was at Fort Bay- 
ard, he was asked by an Indian chief for an 
old field-piece that stood out in the enclosure. 
* Can’t have it,” was the laconic answer. “ Why 


not?” ‘What do you want with it; to kill 
soldiers?” ‘Soldiers! Ugh! no. Use ’em kill 
cowboys. Kill soldiers with club.” 


..-.Miss Esmeralda Longcoffin, of Austin, 
has been engaged to a dozen different gentle- 
men, A few days ago she said to her father; 
“Pa, you can congratulate me on having ac- 
quired a new object of my affection.” ‘I’m 
glad to hear it, Esmeralda. I hope you are as 
happy with him as you will be with the next 
one.” 


....One day a man came to Khodshah, and 
said ; ‘‘ I need a donkey to-day. Won’t you lend 
me yours?” “Ino longer own a donkey,” was 
the answer. At the same moment the donkey 
began to brayin his stable. “Oh!” exclaimed 
the man, “do I not hear the donkey’s bray- 
ing?” ** What!” retorted Khodshah, angrily. 
‘* Would you sooner believe a donkey than me?” 


...- “I beg your pardon, sir; but is not your 
name Smith?” ‘No, sir, my name is Montrose,” 
“Excuse me. My mistake.” ‘Certainly. Don’t 
mention it. It’s not very flattering to one’s 
pride and self-respect,” Mr. Montrose added, 
with a smile, ‘“‘te be classed among the great 
plebeian army of Smiths ; but such mistakes will 
occur. Er—will you favor me with your name, 
sir?” ‘Yes. Myname is Smith.”’ 


....-Bagley (confidently to pickpocket on the 
back platform): ‘My good fellow, I wish you 
wouldn’t try that.” Pickpocket (in great trepida- 
tion): “Isir. WhyI’— Bagley (soothingly): 
“There, there; don’t apologize. You’ve been 
trying to pick my pocket, and I thinkit my 
duty to tell you that the wallet you’re fingering 
is filled with bills which I’ve been trying to col- 
lect for six months, and I don’t believe you can 
do any better.” 


...-The author of the ‘‘ Mikado” is credited 
with having said ‘that a husband can hope to 
be a hero in his wife’s eyes only two months— 
the month before he is married and the month 
after his death.” It certainly has the satiric 
smack of Gilbert, who is reported to have re- 
plied to Mrs. Marie Bancroft, when she playfully 
asked him one day: ‘‘What ageamI?” “I 
really can’t say ; but you don’t look it.”’ It is also 
said of Gilbert, that one day as he was going 
into the Savage Club, a person stopped him and 
inquired, ‘‘ Have you seen a man round here, 
with one eye named Macfussel?” and that he in- 
stantly replied, ‘‘ No; what’s the name of his 
other eye?” and passed in, 


Ministerial Register, 


ANDERSON, T., Grundy Centre, Ia., resigns. 

BEVAN, M. D., inst. pastor in Atlanta, Ia. 

BULL, D. W., Clinton, accepts call to Prairie 

St. ch., Bloomington, Ill. 

CAIRNS, J., Dayton, Wy. T., accepts call to 

Colfax, Wash. T 

so J. C., accepts call to Grand Junction, 
a. 


COFFMAN, J. P., Dakota, called to Akron and 
Hawarden, Ia. 

COOPER, F. H., Preston, Conn., accepts call to 
East Marion, L. I. 

CULLEN, C. G., Blue Point, L. L., accepts call 
to Rosendale, N. Y. 

DICKINSON, James T., Richmond, Va., called 
to North Orange, N. J. 

FISKE, O. J.. Crawfordsville, Ind,, died recent- 
ly, aged 77. 

GORDON, Jonny, D.D., Buffalo, N. Y., accepts 
call to First ch., Lowell, Mass. 

GRAVES, A. P., D.D., Oregon City, removes to 
Salem, Oregon. 

LEEK, J. F., accepts call to Centreville, Ia. 

McCONNELL, C. W., Minneapolis, Minn., ac- 
cepts call to Kearney, Neb. 

RILEY, E, 8., Valparaiso, Ind., accepts call to 
North Topeka, Kan. 

TEALE, J. H., Medical Lake, removes to Che- 
ney, Wash. T 

WOELFKIN, Cornetivus, ord. pastor in Ban- 


gall, N. Y. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 
AXTELL, N. J., inst. in Plymouth ch., Milford, 
Conn. 


BARTLETT, Witi14m A., ord, pastor in Lake 
View, Ll., Jan. 5th. 

CAMPBELL, W. H., ord. pastor in Carthage, 
Mo., Jan, 12th, 

FAY, Prescorr, Cambridge, engaged to supply 
at Chariton, Mass., till April Ist. 

GOODRICH, Lewis, Danbury, N. H., resigns. 

HARRIS, James W., Albany, called to Salem, 
Or. 


HAVEN, Tueopore W., called to Burlington, 
Kan. 

HORR, Exisau, called to Maverick ch., East Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

HOWARD, Epwarp, Gasport, N. Y., resigns. 

HUTCHINS, Rozert G., Plymouth ch., Minn., 
accepts call to Second ch., Oberlin, O. 

MELLISH, Joun H., Temple, N. H., removes to 
Auburn, Mass. 

MOORE, W11114y, inst. in Warren, Wis., Dec. 
29th, 1885. 

STRONG, D. A., Olivet College, accepts call to 
supply for nine months at Gueda Springs, 
Kan. 

TAINTOR, Jesse F., Fergus Falls, accepts call 
to Rochester, Minn. 

THAYER, H. E., Ogden, Utah, goes to Denver, 
Col. 


THOMAS, Witi1am A., West Springfield, called 
to Oonway, Mass. 

TOMLIN, D. R., ord. in Redfield, Dak., Dec. 
10th, 1885. 

VALENTINE, Fuiercuer A., Kelloggsville, ac- 
cepts call to Unionville, O. 

WALKER, Joseru N., St. Johnsbury East, Vt., 
resigns. 

YUNDT, Tuomas M., Yale Seminary, called to 
Pilgrim ch., Wyandotte, Kan. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
BARNES, Steruen G., Alburtis, Penn., re- 


signs. 

BARKETI, James, Kalamazoo, Mich., called to 
Sioux Rapids, Ia. 

BRADEN, R. L. M., called to Fremont, Neb. 

BRIGHT, Joun H., Chanute, accepts call to 
Marion, Kan, 

— Jas. H., Ellendale, removes to Gary, 


CLARK. R. B,, called to Goshen, N.Y. 
DILL, ArtuurR C., accepts call to Mount Free- 


dom, N. J. 
EVANS, E. C., accepts call to Remsen, Oneida 
Co., N. Y. 
— J. W., accepts call to Culbertson, 
eb. 
— Joun §., inst. pastor at Stony Point, 


HARLAN, Ricuarp D., Princeton Theo. Sem., 
called to First ch., N. Y. City. 

HAYS, Geo. 8., Palestine, O., resigns, 

JOLLY, A. H., accepts call to Alexandria, 


Penn. 
KENDAL, J. L., address Pleasant Mount, 


Penn. 

McCOOL, M., Southwark, Philadelphia, Penn., 
resigns. 

MITCHELL, Davin, Belleville, Ont., accepts 
call to Third ch,, Jersey City, N. J. 

RICE, Wrix1aM A.,, inst. pastor.in Fourth ch., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

SCHLOSSER, Henry, called to Quogue, L, I. 

SPARKS, M. F., Warsaw, accepts call to Palo 
Pinto, Mo. 

SUTPHEN, P. F., Elizabeth, N. J., accepts call 
to Woodland Ave. ch., Cleveland, O. 

WALDO, TueExon L., Stone Church, accepts call 
to East Pembroke, N. Y. 

WILLIAMS, Ricuarp L., Baraboo, Wis., re- 
signs. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

ANGELL, E. A., Pittsburgh, removes to Fox- 
burg, Penn. 

HALE, Cuarves R., 8.T.D., address Cathedral 
Close, Davenport, Ia. 

MURRAY, James B., D.D., Waverly, N. Y., ac- 
cepts rectorship of St. Mark’s ch. Hast- 
ings, Neb. 

O'BRIEN, W.J., accepts Missions of Waldo, 
Melrose, Fairbanks, and Balmoral, Florida. 

PENTZ, Stanwey, elected rector of Navasoto 
and Rockdale Parish, Tex. 

STRIKER, F. H. Mechanicsburg, removes to 
Jermyn, Penn. 

VAN BOKKELEN, L., D.D., Buffalo, N. Y., will 
resign at Easter. 

EBB, Wi114M R., Baltimore, Md., accepts 
ition a8 asst, minister, Grace ch, parish 
eveland, O. 





WILKINS, J. J., Christ ch., Boonville 
calltoSedalia, Mo. saa ata 
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Music, 

Ar the Popular Concert, on Tuesday night of 
last week, Mme. Pauline L’Allemande, soprano, 
and Mr. Alfred Hollins, a blind pianist of some 
Euglish repute, were the solo artists. The se- 
lection of pieces made the program one of the 
most “ popular” that Mr. Thomas has yet of- 
fered. These concerts are, however, still too 
long ; and their scope ought to take in a greater 
variety of light music, old favorites and orches- 
tral pieces, to which the ancient Central Park 
Garden used to echo, In avoiding the Scylla 


of triviahty, which he has never been dan- 
gerously near, Mr. Thomas is falling into the 
Charybdis of making these concerts not ** popu- 
lar” ones. The majority of people do not want 
to hear a whole symphony; it is caviare to 
them, Asx rule, a whole symphony is out of 
place at the sort of entertainments that we think 
this series should, and expected it would, typify. 
At this performance, the orchestra did their 
duty ip as spirited and elegant a style as pos- 
sible—especially in the Overture to *‘ Guillaume 
Tell,” which was an amazingly brilliant bit of 
work; and in the ‘* Consolation,” by Mr. Otto 
Floersheim, a sort of charming song without 
words, combining graceful melodic ideas and 
instrumental devices. Mme. L’Allemande sang 
two sets of variations with the precision and 
fluency of the flute, with which Mr. Otto 
Oesterle accompanied her in those Mozurt 
wrote to an old volkslied theme. She was 
enthusiastically recalled three or four times, 
Mr. Hollins is a graduate of the Academy of 
Music for the Blind (England) and the Royal 
Normal College. With curious pertinacity, it 
has been requested by those interested in Mr. 
Hollins and the higher education in art of those 
similarly afflicted, that judgment of his playing 
be given, aside from avy consideration of his 
being without sight. The absurdity of discuss- 
ing a musician’s performance with such a re- 
striction, and from so improper a platform, is 
best acknowledged by saying nothing about the 
way Mr. Hollins played—especially such an am- 
bitious selection us Lizst’s E Flat Concerto, 
Another ‘‘ Request Program” will furnish the 
numbers for next Tuesday night’s ente:tain- 
ment; the thirteenth Youvg People’s Matinée 
occurring to-day (Thursday) at three o’clock. 
The first appearance in this country of Herr 
Ziegler, a Berlin pianist, and Mr. Nahan 
Franko’s annual concert have been among the 
musical occurrences of interest within the past 
fortnight. 


»..-Following the production in English of 
Goetz’s “Taming of the Shrew” and Gluck’s 
** Orpheus,” the new American Opera Company 
took another significant step by putting ‘*Lo- 
hengrin” forward last week with a well-chosen 
cast and a gorgeous mise en scene. In the latter 
respect, the presentation was the most spectacu- 
lar the town has had, in spite of the eye-pleasing 
accuracy of detail up-town. Mr. William Candi- 
dus, being at last obligingly handed over to the 
country where he belongs, sang the little rdle 
with a ringing, vibrant tenor, duly softened by 
sympathy and tenderness in the third act. Miss 
Emma Juch was a pleasing Elsa, compensating 
for the slenderness of her voice by its purity 
and carrying power, and her conscientious acting, 
Mr. A. E. Stoddard as Telramund and Mme, 
Hastreiter as Ortrud were entirely acceptable toa 
very large and wonderfully enthusiastic house, 
which applauded everybody and everything de- 
serving a round, until we wondered where so 
many people had come from who seemed to find 
Wagner's work distinctly a novelty. ‘ Lohen- 
grin” is one of the operas that loses considerably 
in translation or presentment except by 
thoroughly fine German singers and in German. 
Its bone and sinew are German, and only under 
German auspices can it be best interpreted and 
heard. Nevertheless that is the preference of 
the critical rather than the general audience at 
a performance, and, in any case, the opera is far 
more acceptable in English than the effeminizing 
Italian. The representation moved smoothly 
under Mr, Thomas’s conductorship, and the 
repetition of it on Friday and Monday was 
demanded, On the first night Miss Juch cour- 
ageously endured the pain of a very severe acci- 
dent that befell her rather than interrupt the 
brilliant course of affairs. This week the event 
at the Academy is Mozart's ** Magic Flute.” 


....The absence of Mr, Heimendahl from the 
second of the Sherwood pianoforte recitals at 
Chickering Hall, compelled a change in the 
published program, Mr. Sherwood substituted 
for Nos. 1 and 5 two groups, as follows: J. 8S. 
Bach’s first gavotte (G minor), Loure, from the 
third violoncello suite, and Rheinberger’s fugue, 
op. 5, No. 3, in G minor; Chopin’s Balladein A 
flat, and the Feuerzauber from the Walkiire 
aud Tanphaiiser march, Mr. Sherwood's render- 
ing was of his usual power, if we may except 
his constraint and lack of feeling with Bach. 
Miss Josephine E. Ware assisted in the works 
for four hands, 





Missions, 


A New feature in the recent Conference of the 
Baptist Missionaries of Northern India was a 
ladies’ meeting, held in the Circular Road 
Chapel, Calcutta. The meeting was largely at- 
tended and intensely interesting. Mrs. G. 
Kerry, wife of the Rev. George Kerry, Secretary 
in India to the London Baptist Mission, was the 
first speaker. She said that Mrs. Sale was the 
pioneer of Zenana Missions in Calcutta. 
Christian work in the zenanas began in this 
way: Mrs. Sale observed one day a Babu sit- 
ting on the veranda of his house, and entered 
into conversation with him. It occurred to her 
that it might be well to ask the Babu to permit 
her to visit the ladies of his family. After some 
little hesitation he complied with her request. 
Gradually other native gentlemen followed the 
Babu’s example, and thus the doors of the 
zenanas were thrown wide open to Chris- 
tian workers, Mrs. Kerry also referred 
to the Christian Boarding School at In- 
tally, in which the daughters of native 
Christians receive an excellent education 
and are trained to be useful in their homes- 
Several graduates from the Institute are teach. 
ing in the schools and zenanas of Calcutta, A 
paper written by Mrs. Robinson was read by 
the Rev. E. Summers, Principal of the Seram- 
pore College. Mrs. Robinson said that to judge 
of the growth of the zenana mission we should 
compare the present with the past. She would 
speak only of the Baptist Zenana Mission. In 
1867 work was carried on in only two stations 
— Calcutta and Delhi. There were but two lady 
European visitors and but three or four native 
helpers. Now the work is carried on in up- 
ward of fifteen large stations. There are fifty- 
three lady visitors and more than eighty native 
teachers. In 1867 there were no schools. Now 
there are boading-schools, day and normal 
schools, normal classes, and Sunday-schools, 
The Rev, Mr. Guyton, of Delhi, spoke on behalf 
of Mrs. Sanders, who was for many years a zeal- 
ous and devoted zenana teacher, and who now 
is Superintendent of the Baptist Zenana Mis- 
sion Home, Mrs. Sanders says she’ does not 
think it advisible to urge Hindu women —more 
particularly the married ones—to leave their 
homes in order to become Coristians., 
She referred to the difficulties with which 
such a course is usually attended, and 
narrated several interesting incidents showing 
the good that may be done to other members of 
the household if native converts are allowed to 
remain at home. Mrs. Sanders also thinks that 
converts from Hinduism might be baptized in 
their own homes by Christian women. Mrs. Guy- 
ton also made a few remarks in regard to the 
work carried on by Miss Cooke,one of the zenana 
teachers. ‘The normal school, under her care 
is in a flourishing condition. Two graduates 
are engaged in Christian work in the zenanas 
and schools of Calcutta, and several others are 
being trained to the work. Miss Cooke has also 
the superintendence of a Sunday-school in 
which Hindu children are taught Christian 
hymns and Scripture texts, and also the ele- 
mentary truths of the Christian religion. 


....M. Coillard has reached his destination on 
the Zambesi, after having tarried with his com- 
panions for a considerable time in Leshoma, It 
may be that a permanent station will be estab- 
lished in that place. A school is contemplated, 
Unfavorable reports have been received from 
Lialui, the capital of the Barotsi kingdom, where 
the king has been driven out by a revolution, 
and a strange youth, who isnot even acquainted 
with the language, has been zet up in his stead, 
The old king fled to the Matabele. Notwith- 
standing these revolutions M. Coillard was 
besought to come, But he was obliged to leave 
behind his wife, who had fever, with the chil- 
dren, and two of bis helpers, to whom the Zambesi 
Valley would be dangerous at that season, He 
continued his journey with two other helpers, 
and safely reached the plundered town, where 
even the goods sent forward in advance 
of the coming of the Roman Catholic 
mission had been destroyed or stolen, The 
young king received him with ceremony, and 
the chiefs took their turns in making to him 
addresses of greeting. One of them said: ‘We 
welcome you, servant of God. You bring us 
rain and peace, riches aad reet. In the name of 
the whole nation we receive you. We have 
waited years for you. Now we are glad that you 
not only come to visit us, but are bringing your 
family to live with us. You will find that our 
hearts are pale, for our country is bleeding. 
The people are tired of it, and are longing for 
peace, We lay our condition before you; de- 
liver us! You see that our king is onlya child; 
be his father. We do not expect any presents ; 
we do not wish for any goods. What we desire 
is instruction ; what we would have is peace.” 
Notwithstanding these peaceful appearances, 
Mr. Coillard was anticipating another revolu- 
tion; for the expelled king had many ad- 
herents in the country. He, nevertheless, went 
earnest ly to work in his arduous but inviting 
field, 








The Sunday-sehool, 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 7TH. 
THE FIERY FURNACE. Danret m1, 16—28. 





Notgs.—* Shadrach,” etc.— These were Baby- 
lonian names given in place of their real Jew- 
ish ones. Of these, Abed-nego is an error of 
copying for Abed-Nebo, which means, servant 
of the god Nebo. Perhaps a Jewish copyist 
changed it so as not to have the idol’s name a 
part of the Jew’s name,--——“* [Ff it be so.”—If 
he pleases. ——** Burning, fiery furnace.” —All 
sorts of cruel punishments are common enough 
in the East. We must not imagine this as a 
closed furnace, like our blast furnaces, but a 
more open fire.‘ The golden image.”—The 
Babylonian accounts tell of similar immense 
images plated with gold.———* Seven times 
more.” —That is, as hot as possible.———“* Ho- 
sen.” —Old English for hose, stockings ; perbaps 
their loose trousers. The proper translation of 
these articles of clothing is not certain, as the 
margin of the Revision will show.—_——* The 


jlame of the fire slew these men.” —Because this 


was ar open fire. ——*‘ Astonied,”—Old Eng- 
lish for Astonished.———* Four men loose.” 
—The fire had been permitted to burn only their 
cords._—-—** The fourth is like a son of the 
gods,” —This translation of the Revision is much 
better than the Old Version, ‘‘ the Son of God,” 
which would imply an impossible knowledge on 
Nebuchadnezzar’s part of the doctrine of the 
Trivity. He meant to say that there appeared 
one like an angel with the three men.———** Ye 
servants of the Most High God.”—Probably the 
name by which the Jews spoke of Jehovah, as 
against the false gods.—— —* Salraps, deputies, 
and governors.” — These are the regular names for 
the highest officers under the Persian rule, 
when this book was written.———‘* Blessed be 
the God of Shadrach,” etc.—It must not be sup- 
posed that Nebuchadnezzar hereupon gave up 
idolatry to worship only the god of the Jews. 
He continued as long as he lived a mighty 
patron of his gods, and built their most magnifi- 
cent temples. 

Instruction.—lf you are called to account for 
doing right, it is not necessary to go into a long 
argument, at the risk of finding that your oppo- 
nent can talk as wellas you can. It is enough 
to say, It is right, and [ will do it; It is wrong, 
and I will not do it. All the talking in the 
world should not affect one who has made up 
his mind as to duty. 

Whether God will deliver us in our trouble is 
not our business, but his. It is not necessary 
that we be delivered. It is only necessary that 
we do our duty and take the consequences. No 
consequences of doing wrong can be so bad as 
doing wrong itself is. 

Those three Hebrew young men had learned 
the virtue of being able to say No. Anybody 
can say Yes, but it sometimes takes a hero to say 
No. 

But there is a difference between conscience 
and stubbornness, A man may say No, be- 
cause the actis wrong, Thatis conscience. Or 
be may say No because he wants to have his own 
way, and does not care if he is disagreeable. 
That is stubbornness. Christ bids us say Yes, 
if no matter of principle is involved. If a 
man asks you to go with him a mile, go with him 
twain. Be agreeable, helpful, yielding, when no 
principle is involved. Be stern, unyielding, res- 
olute, when a real principle is involved. 

Notice in the story of these three young men 
how violence and wickedness may triumph fora 
while. God let them be bound; he let them be 
cast into the furnace ; he let them fall down into 
the fire. Don’t think God has forsaken you be- 
catse you get into trouble, The fire is not the 
end of it. The deliverance does not come until 
after the fire. 

The fire of trial does not hurt one permanent- 
ly. It ought to burn off the bonds of sin, and 
free one from them. However terrible it may 
seem at the time, or still more in anticipation, 
there will be no smell of fire; only deliverance 
from bonds. 

The angels of God will walk with us in our 
trials. They encamp about his servants. He 
giveth his angel charge over thee. Often trial 
is the happiest time a man has, because then he 
is most consciously with God. 

If we endure temptation and trial well, then it 
will be a lesson and encouragement to others, 
Nebuchadnezzar saw that God was with these 
young men. 

It does not pay to cast other people into fiery 
furnaces. Keep yourself true, and don’t spend 
your time in abusing other people for their 
conscience. You may get burned. One con- 
science is about as much as you can attend to, 
and that is your own. A vicarious conscience, a 
conscience concerned about other people, is not 
to be cultivated. 

God finds it very easy to change the king’s 
commandments on any body else’s designs, if 
they are against him. God’s counsel shall stand, 
and, if anybody wants his own counsel to stand’ 
he must make it agree with that of God. 





Literature, 


The prompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub. 
lshers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


ALASKA.* 


Ir is asingular phase of the American 
temper that the national pride should have 
so little effect to soften our comments on 
the Government. The average American 
discusses the Federal administration in 
terms which suggest that his admiring 
patriotism is reserved for an ideal not yet 
developed in the public affairs, while for 
the administrative reality his feeling is 
hardly better than a purely disguised con- 
tempt. 

Something of this is aothing deeper than 
the petulance of people whose relation to 
each other is free enough to unbridle their 
tongues. Part of it is the consequence of 
Democratic society, in which the Govern- 
ment, as an average result expressing the 
will of the majority en dloc, assumes the 
existence of dissent as a matter of course. 
The large and more or less complex re- 
mainder is the characteristic impatience 
and suspicion which, for good or for evil, 
or for both, has always vexed the conduct 
of affairs in a free country. 

Alaska is a case in point which, from the 
time of our first connection with it, has pro- 
voked criticism enough of the contemp- 
tuous or virtuously indignant variety to 
make it the twin-brother of the Indian 
question. But iseantime the promoters of 
the purchase have had this to their com- 
fort, that, from Mr. Seward down, those 
who have gone to that far-away region, and 
takeu a good look at it, have come back 
generally at least satisfied. The published 
testimony is all on one side, and so strong- 
ly as to have created, in view of the facts 
that must exist as to such an Arctic pos- 
session, a suspicion that, for some reason or 
other, the witnesses were to be heard with 
more or less caution. 


Up to this time Mr. Dall has bees Our 
best authority, and nothing in all that has 


thus far appeared throws any shade on his 
ability or honesty, though the progress of 
study and exploration has given a new 
emphasis to what should have been plaut 
from the first, that his reports weie 
provisional, and had the value of prelim- 
inary surveys. 

Lieutenant Schwatka's work was limited 
in scope. The official report was made 
some time ago to the Government, and has 
been published. A popular account of it 
has also appeared, with the story of the ex- 
pedition described with a frankness the 
author did not venture to indulge in the 
official statement, and covering the whole 
period from the start at Portland to the 
end. 

The object of this expedition was the 
survey of the upper waters of the Yukon, 
north of the Presbyterian Haines Mission 
at the head of Chilkoot Inlet to Fort Sel- 
kirk, which was demonstrated to be the 
main stream of the river. This region, 
though not wholly unkuown, was practi- 
cally so. Tbe Hudson Bay Company and 
the Russians had discreet tongues, and 
kept to themselves such knowledge as it 
was for their interest to withhold. The 
English maps were often comically wrong. 
Lieutenant Schwatka describes a large 
globe of recent English make,and sent to one 
of our geographical societies, in which the 
Yukon is laid down wholly in British ter- 
ritory, and emptying by a stream parallel 
with Mackensie’s River into the North 
Arctic Ocean. How such a blunder could 
be made it is not easy to say, as on Kiep- 
ert’s map, lying before us and published in 
1860, the course of the great stream is laid 
down correctly, from Fort Selkirk to the 
sea. This map, however, is wrong as to the 
main stream, which is traced from the 
Rocky Mountains by Lewis River and Pel- 
ly River. Even the Macmillan branch is 





* THe Works oF HusertT Bancrort. Volume 
XXXIII. History of Alaska, 1730—1885, San Francisco: 
A. L. Bancroft & Co. 1846, 8vo.,, pp. xxxviii, 775. 
$4.50 per vol., muslin, 

ALonG ALAsKa’s GREAT River. A Popular Account 
of the Travels of the Alaska Exploring Expedition 
of 4888, Along the Great Yukon River, from it~ Source 
to its Mouth in the British Northwest Territory, and 
in the Territory of Alaska. By FREDERICK ScCHWATEA, 
Commander of the Expedition. Cassell & Co. 
Limited. New York. 8vo, pp. 360. $3.00," 
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described as larger than the White River, 
which is now known to be by far the prin- 
cipal stream, and must have been familiar 
to the Hudson Bay people as such when 
they built and held Fort Selkirk. 

Lieutenant Schwatka’s book abounds in 
adventure, in pictures of the country, and 
its sparse population. It is enlivened with 
a pervasive humor, and will be found both 
entertaining and valuable as a popular 
sketch of an expedition pressed forward 
with much intelligence and enterprise 
directly through the interior of the coun- 
try, an? which gives us our best informa- 
tion of Alaska in the basin back of the sea- 
coast. 

The great book on the whole subject, be- 
yond all question, is the History of Alaska, 
1730-1885, which, when the series is com- 
plete, and all the parts published according 
to the vast plan marked out by the author 
in the schedule he is filling up with a 
wonderful energy, will stand as Volume 
XXXIII in the Works of Hubert Bancroft. 

No one has yet attempted, and it is not 
too much to say that no one is likely to 
attempt to compete with him in work on 
such colossal plans or carried thtough with 
such Napoleonic enterprise. The re- 
sources at his command, the expenditure 
of men, money, time, labor, scholarship 
and far-reaching investigation, are beyond 
anything ever known, except in the auda- 
cious plan on which this work is con- 
ducted. 

Mr. Bancroft goes back to the beginning. 
He not only describes the Russian coloni- 
zation from the outset, but he connects it 
with the Muscovite movement into North- 
ern Asia and the subjugation of Siberia by 
the Cossacks. He has had the Russian 
archives explored for his purposes. Rus- 
sian readers and scribes have delved for 
him in the imperial state papers preserved 
at St. Petersburg. He has inspired, directed 
and achieved a history of these one hundred 
and fifty years of Russian colonization in 
Arctic America, which no Russian who 
ever lived has done or could do, and which 


cannot be pieced out of what all Russian 
writers combiN€@ nave aone in detail. 





This history of the Russian occupation 
occupies more than a fifth of the entire 
work, and is of course the portion in which 
Mr. Baucroft has no rival. It is worked 
out with unwearied pains, and makes a 
history which will be an agreeable surprise 
to his readers. For full effect this volume 
requires to be supplemented with that on 
British Columbia, and in some important 
points the Alaskan history is interwoven 
with that of California and Oregon. But 
the evolution of the history as it stands 
brings together the various lines on which 
the exploration and adventure of all na- 
tions have been pushed forward toward 
the Northwest passage and through Behr- 
ing Strait. 

It is a peculiarly Russian history, not 
animated by such noble purposes as con- 
trolled the Puritan settlement of New Eng- 
land, nor with the high devotion of the 
French explorers of the Northwestern ter- 
ritory; vastly different from the proceed- 
ings of Spain, but marked everywhere with 
Russian characteristics, and conducted 
with a kind of steady and brutal! persistence 
which commands admiration, though it 
promises nothing really great either for the 
Alaskan settlements or for the Russian ad- 
venturers. 

The American occupation dates from 
October 18th, 1867. What it has been, what 
it is, and what it ought to be, the last 160 
octavo pages of this work enable us to de_ 
cide witha more intelligent judgment, and 
with a more trustworthy array of sifted and 
systematized facts before us than anything 
we have thus far had. 

The story of the military occupation is 
mortifying enough, and, on the whole, 
worse than that of the abandonment and 
do-nothing policy that followed it. The 
navy has been more effective and less ex- 
pensive, and a far more useful agent in the 
territory than the army. What else could 
have been expected? Military oecupation 
of territories at peace is what can never be 
managed under our system. It is sure to 
demoralize the force which is intended to 
support order and civilization. The navy 
is better only because its ‘‘ wooden walls’ 

pen up the force within limits of their own, 
and prevent them from getting compro- 





mised in mutually damaging relations with 
the people ashore. 

Civil government is a different matter and 
au imperative duty of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Mr. Bancroft’s facts and opinions 
on this point are clear and satisfactory, 
though it is possible he does not altogether 
meet the fact that the root of the difficulty 
lies in the paradox of a situation, where 
military government has failed and is not 
to be thought of, and where the free popu- 
lation to support representative institutions 
does not exist. He is not, however, far 
from right in saying that what we have 
thus far supplied to territory is ‘‘ phantom 
government.” Nothing good ard perma- 
nent will be done until a way is made for 
settlers to acquire title to the lands they 
wish to occupy, and a way opened for 
free population. In the territorial method 
we have adopted, this must be preceded 
by government surveys and regular allot- 
ment—a very complex, elaborate, but nec, 
cessary amount of machinery as ordinarily 
applied to United States territories, but 
readily capable of simplification enough to 
meet the case in Alaska, could the problem 
by any possiblity fall into the hands of 
people with political sense and adminis- 
trative capacity. 

As to the resources of Alaska, its climate 
and natural possibilities of all kinds, Mr. 
Brncroft’s facts in evidence are wider, 
more complete, and better tested than those 
of his predecessors could be. One traveler, 
and he a distinguished one, returned from 
that country to publish in his yolume that 
Alaska had a climate like that of eastern 
Tennessee. Even Mr. Dall is responsible 
for statements as to the agricultural possi- 
bilities of the lower Yukon, which both 
Lieutenant Schwatka and Mr. Bancroft 
make doubtful. Alaska cannot be de- 
scribed in a sentence, norina page. Things 
can be done in the neighborhood of Sitka 
or at Haines Mission, which are noi to be 
thought of north of the Aleutian Islands. If 
the average character of the whole must be 
expressed in one phrase, Mr. Bancroft is 
not far from right in comparing it with 
North Scotland. 

As to coal, he is cautious. Itis found; 
and he expresses the conviction that future 
discoveries will show it in good quality 
and seams thick enough to be worked- 
Thus far the beds are not particularly good 
as to either of these points. The mineral 
outlook is equally indistinct; enouzh to 
encourage farther exploration, but not 
enough to support high expectations. 

The wealth of the country in timber, 
fisheries, and fur-bearing animals has not 
been exaggerated, though, as we find 
pointed out in these pages, its value to us 
in the first two points, as well as in the 
supply of fresh-water ice, isa contingency 
that depends on the filling up of the lower 
Pacific coast, and will increase as that pro- 
cess goes on. 

The two vital things in the territority ap- 
pear to be the Alaska Fur Company and 
the Presbyterian Missions. Of the schools 
established by the Presbyterian Board of 
Missions at Sitka, he remarks: ‘ Within 
less than a decade, more has been done by 
this society to advance the cause of educa- 
tion in Alaska than was otherwise accom- 
plished during all the years of American 
domination. Were it not for the efforts of 
the Board of Missions, there would prob- 
ably have been no efficient school, and, 
perhaps, no school of any kind in the ter- 
ritory, apart from those maintained by tke 
Alaska Commercial Company,” which they 
are required by their agreement with the 
Government to maintain. 

The Alaska Commercial Company, in its 
way, seems to be doing a civilizing work. 
Under its management the number of seal 
have greatly increased. In the last years of 
the Russian Company they gave signs of 
having been pursued to the verge of extinc- 
tion. The American Company is operated 
on a wiser plan, which leaves the seal to 
increase up to the full limits of their natu- 
ral capacity. The description of the 
method by which this result is secured 
forms one of the most interesting passages 
in the volume, but is too long for reproduc. 
tion in our columns. This Company now 
pays the United States for its lease and 
royalty on the rights it holds. to take seal 
ard otter, about $317,000 a-year, a sum 
which amounts to very nearly 44 per cen- 


tum on the sum of $7,200,000 paid to Rus- 
sia for the territory. It would seem, apart 
from all other considerations, that this sum 
is large enough to justify the Government 
in goiug to a reasonable expense to give 
the territory something more than the 
ghost of a civil administration. The cen- 
sus of 1880 fixes the population of Alaska 
as 33,426, atotal which Mr. Bancroft con- 
siders rather more than half what it was in 
the early part of the Russian occupation. 
As to the prospect of growth in the future, 
it is uncertain and contingent on too many 
unknown circumstances to inspire confi- 
dence. As Mr. Bancroft remarks (p. 745): 

“A country where there is no commerce, 
where there are few industries, where there are 
no schools except those supported by charity, 
where no title can be had to land, where there 
are no representative institutions and no set- 
tled administration, and where the rainfall is 
from five to eight feet a year, does not, of 
course, hold out any strong inducement to aet- 
tlers.” 

In 1880, 690 persons arrived in the Alas- 
kan ports, of whom 583 were in transit, 
and 107 miners from British Columbia. In 
1882 the total reported arrivals were 27, 
while the departures were 387. Absolute 
reliance is not placed on these returns, but 
they are probably near enough the facts 
to serve the purpose of a general indica- 
tion. The country is, however, as well 
able to support a while population as 
Southern Scandinavia. What it needs ia 
development, and that kind of develop- 
ment which will not come without an or- 
ganized and civilized population. 

The text is supplemented throughout by 
citations and copious notes, compiled from 
original resources. Small detail maps are 
numerous, and illustrate the condition of 
geographical knowledge of the country at 
different periods of its occupation. That 
a better map of the entire country is still a 
desideratum is not the fault of Mr. Ban- 
croft, but of the imperfect explorations and 
surveys, though a better cartographic re- 
sult might have been obtained on the data 
at hand, as the maps in the volume are 
drawn and printed in an indistinct manner, 
which is a serious drawback on their use. 
Ihe volume coutains a full and careful 
index. 


RECENT FICTION. 


Tue Literature of the Weird includes a dis- 
tinct class of books to which the most impor- 
tant recent additions have been made by Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne and Mr. Robert Louis Steven- 
son. Since the remarkable *‘ Archibald Malmai- 
sou” for which the first-named author received 
strong praise, we have had nothing so tersely 
terrific as Mr. Stevenson’s new story, The 
Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
compressed into less than a hundred and fifty, 
by no means fine printed pages, This ven- 
ture into the extreme domains of psychologic 
mystery offers a story of awful dramatic force; 
and it suggests more frightful possibilities than 
it actually expresses. The main idea of the tale 
is not s:rictly a new or original thought; for 
centuries physicians and philosophers have 
studied themselves gray over the question of 
the relationship of soul and spirit and the 
chances of dealing with one’s own identity, or 
identities, as does Mr, Stevenson’s Dr. Jekyll. 
But the treatment is most novel and brilliant, 
the portrayal of the leading character done by 
the etched strokes of a genius at this sort of 
thing, and even after the reader has guessed 
the fantastic solution of his perplexity, his at- 








tention is held by a sort of spell 
that is really the hight of one ele- 
ment of literary art, until the climax is 


reached--and he can lay down the story with 
the last words of ** Dr. Lanyon’s Narrative” and 
ita enclosure. The little book is not a perfect 
one—the beginning is turgid and unpromising, 
and the presence of an extra character, Richard 
Enfield (who is quite unnecessary) adds to the 
confusion of the readers. Mr. Stevenson might 
also have strengthened the actual climax of the 
scene of breaking open the door of Dr. Jekyll’s 
study. Nevertheless, these are only minor 
blemishes, speedily forgiven in s0 uncommon 
and hauntingly wild a conception. We purpose- 
ly retrain from more than hints at the drift of 
the story, out of kindness to those who may 
wish to experience its full effect. We venture 
to prophesy that, if the reader of it is troubled 
with nerves or a vivid imagination, he will not 
get quite out from the shadow of The Strange 
Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde for a day or 
so. (N. Y.: Scribners,) 

Mr. W. W. Story, in his Fiammetia; A 
Summer Idyl, has given us what idyls 
must needs be now-a-days, a new work- 








ing-over of certain hterary stock-proper- 


ties which have lately been made quite too ser- 

viceable. He also incorporates into his pages 

much very enjoyable art-talk and a graceful 

idealization of Italian peasant-character. That 

is, of a rare and special type of Italian peasant 
character. We doubt if many such gently-bred 

and spirituelle contadine, more or less approach- 
ing a charming exaggeration like Fiammetta, 

are tobe met with, caring for their flocks or sit- 
ting at their spinning-wheels in the Abruz- 

zi. As a story, there is very little in 

Fiammetta and that little can be guessed 
almost from the first chapter; a young 
painter’s country sojourn, his appreciation of a 
lovely and simple-hearted girl, who inherits much 
beauty and refinement from her mother’s un- 
happy betrayal by a man of rank—the painter’s 
bringing to light all the finer elements of the 
young girl’s nature, and last of all, his breaking 
her heart, because the difference in his and 
Fiammetta’s condition in life forbids him to 
marry her, as he is passionately tempted to do. 
It is a pure, pastoral little episode, as its title 
suggests; and its melancholy end touches the 
reader sensibly. The style is fluent, and deli- 
cately expressive; and there are graceful de- 
scriptions of Italian humble life, and picturesque 
little tableaux, full of subdued color and contrast 
that reveal the artist natureof the author charac- 
teristically. In fine, Fiammetta is precisely 
such a gentle, pretty bit of romance as a sculp- 
tor might either evoke from his memory or 
dream out at his modeling, and elaborate into 
the book before us. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

We have received, among other current novels, 
Dosia’s Daughter, an English version of Henri 
Greville’s newest book; A Long Search, by Mary 
A Roe; Broken Bonds, a New York story, some- 
thing in the manner of Hugh Conway, by W. 
H, Stafford ; The Broken Shaft, a collection of 
magazine tales by prominent writers; The 
Dawning, Bostonian in its scenes and a novel of 
considerable merit; and After His Kind, by 
John Coventry. 





....-Mr. William Wetmore Story’s long resi- 
dence iu Rome has taken him beyond the sight 
of his countrymen, and kept him so much out 
of their view, that only a small number of them 
know his poems, and a still fewer number reckon 
him amovg American authors, Those who do 
kuow him and who have read his delightful verses 
do not need to be told that absence from home 
has not qualified the flavor of his devotion to 
his country, though it has given a distinctly 
foreign aspeet to his poetry. The Brownings 
have been in these recent years a so dominating 
force in Italy, especially in its English-speaking 
colonies, that nothing which could claim any 
sympathy with the new life of the times, or to 
be at all abreast of its intellectual development, 
could keep clear of their influence, So that we 
need not wonder to find both Browning and 
Italy mingled together, and in pretty large pro- 
portion in the poems of Mr. Story, a delightful 
edition of which, in two volumes, 24mo size, 
undfrom the Riverside Press, lies before us 
bearing the date of the new year, and entitled 
Poems by William Wetmore Story. The two 
volumes contain the major part of the volume 
printed in 1856, with selections from “ Graffti 
D'Italia,” ‘‘ He and She ; or, a Poet’s Portfolio,” 
together with poems that have appeared in dif- 
ferent places since the last volume, and a con- 
siderable number which we have not seen before, 
The collection opens with ‘‘A Roman Lawyer 
in Jerusalem,” an ingenious versification of 
the theory of Judas and his betrayal, to which 
De Quincey gave his name, though he was by no 
means the first to hold it. Mr, Story appears to 
be more convinced of its substantial truth as it 
considers it, and has added some new points to 
fortify the argument of the poem. The collec- 
tion is a delightful one to read in all its parts, 
both in the longer and shorter poems, which are 
all done well and with great spirit. There is a 
certain cleverness in everything that comes from 
Mr. Story’s hand or pen, which is both his bless- 
ing and his bane, as it makes it certain that he 
will never do anything otherwise than well, and 
equally certain that he will never do anything 
distinctly better than that. This criticism is not 
made on Mr. Story for the first time. Mr. Story 
has felt the force of it before, and replied in an 
elaborate ‘‘ fable for critics,” in which Raphaelle 
is made te stand for his sponsor, and defends 
him in the clever sophistry that all art is one, 
and that the power to excel in one kind of art- 
work implies power to excel in all, so that the 
sculptor, when he writes verses or paints pic- 
tures, is keeping himself in practice for his 
special art. Raphaelle is made to add that for 
the perfect physique we do not go to the black- 
smith, developed only in his chest and arms, 
that the best training is applied to the wholé 
system, and that the true man must have various 
powers and keep himself up in various lines of 
activity, and that the penalty of concentrated 
work is deformity or one-sidedness. The reply 
to this is that it applies only to the school- 
day period of life, or at most is valid in 
our working years, only in a_ recrea- 
tive sense, or as a general scheme of sanitary 
discipline and practice. The object of training 
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as well as another, but to do the best thing he 
can with ell his power, and in the best manner. 
The point that has always been pushed against 
education, as we have it, is that it scatters men’s 
interest and dissipates their powers. To vindi- 
cate our methods of education what we have to 
show is, that the broadly-trained map wil] make 
the best specialist, or, to fall into Mr. Story’s 
phrase, that the young man trained scientifical- 
ly in a gymnasium will make the best black- 
smith. Looked at practically, Mr. Story’s theory 
has no standing at all. The outcome of it in 
operation has never been anything more than a 
certain clever knack of doing things, a superfi- 
cial facility which, pleasing as it may be in it- 
self, and for certain purposes, is always at fault 
on the high ground of art.——— The Thankless 
Muse is the modest title under which Professor 
Beers, of Yale, publishes a collection of his 
poems on miscellaneous subjects. ‘‘Odds and 
Ends,” with some of these poems, and all, we 
believe, of *‘The College Rhymes” was just 
started on its course in 1878, when the whole 
edition was destroyed by the fire which con- 
sumed the Riverside ware-rooms in Boston. 
Meanwhile, the poet’s pen has not lain 
idle. The new edition contains consid- 
erable additions; though to read through 
the entire collection is little more than a light 
task for a shortevening. The rhymes of college 
days included in the collection are bright, many 
of them witty and comically rich in the liberties 
the college muse is apt to require to make him- 
self musical. The collection as a whole is free 
from mannerism. The poems sing their song in 
a natural, unaffected manner, with a music that 
lies in the diction and with no ambitious effort 
to be more than the refined, graceful, neatly- 
turned and happily-put verses which one reads 
with pleasure and would like to remember, 


though they will scarcely furnish him much that 
is quotable, 


----It is refreshing to take up such a journal 
as The American Journal of Archeology and 
of the Fme Arts, (Baltimore: Dr, A. L. Froth- 
ingham Jr., Editor.) The last number, which 
has just come to hand, is published with as fair 
& page as one would care to rest his eyes on, and 
flows on in a stream of clear, cool, scholarly 
work to the end. The opening number, by Sal- 
omon Reinach, is a critical notice of the marble 
statue of Artemis discovered some twenty years 
ago, and placed in the museum at Constantino- 
ple. The same author contributes a short paper 
on the “‘Inscribed base of an archaic bronze 
statue from Mount Ptous,” an excellent helio- 
type plate of which, and another of the statue 
of Artemis, mentioned above, are in the supple- 
ment. Augustus C. Merriam follows with an 
elaborate discussion of the “*‘ Law Code of the 
Cretan Gortyna.” ‘The paper of ‘‘Notes on 
Christian Mosaics” is by the editor. William 
H. Holmes gives an account of the “‘ Monoliths 
of San Juan Teotihucan, Mexico,” as he saw 
them, with sketch, map and drawings. The ed- 
itor publishes a second installment of his papers 
on “ The Revival of Sculpture in Europe in the 
Thirteenth Century.” The remaining and larger 
part of the number is devoted to various kinds 
of editorial work, such as notes, versions of 
archwological bookr, correspondence, and arch- 
wological news, which is thoroughly and sys- 
tematically carried out, and to summaries of 
recent periodicals treating the subjects in which 
the Journal is interested.——We have 
a similar interest in the Papers of the 
American Historical Association, and have 
called attention to the three Papers pre- 
viously published. No. 4 lies before us, by the 
Rt. Rev. C. F. Robertson, D.D., Bishop of Mis- 
souri, on ‘*The Louisiana Purchase and its in- 
fluence upon the American System,” (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons) a most valuable presentation of 
the subject. The author steers his way through 
the perplexities and bitter controversies that lay 
in his path with admirable clearness and in the 
best possible spirit. The Paper is one of those 
studies which dignify history, and by disclosing 
the larger motives that operated to produce the 
result, teach the reader to set a higher value on 
his country and to be more hopeful for its fu- 
ture, One of the best things in this number is 
the light thrown on the Monroe doctrine, if we 
must name a doctrine, which dates back to 
Washington and was formulated by John 
Adams, from the man who cared less for it, 
understood it less clearly and was more doubt- 
ful as to its soundness than any one concerned 
in its publication. The New York Genea- 
logical and Biographical Record stands in the 
same class of historic journals that deserve to be 
better known. (Published by the Society, 64 
Madison Ave.) The number for January con- 
tains, along with other interesting matter, a 
reply, by Henry A. Homes, Librarian of the 
State Library, Albany, to the strictures which 
have been made on the arms and seals of the 
State of New York as recently settled 
by law on the report of the commis- 
sion appointed to investigate the subject. 
The Bulletin, No. 23, of the Umited States 








National Museum, contains among the bibliog- 
raphies of American naturalists that of The 
Published Writings of Isaac Lea, LL.D., by 
Newton Pratt Scudder. 


(Government Printing 








Office.) Dr. Isaac Lea is one of the most dis- 
tinguished and prolific writers on natural his- 
tory in this country. His published works 
number 279 volumes. His first venture appeared 
in 1818, when he was twenty-six years old, and 
was an account of the minerals known to exist 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia. His last pub- 
lication is a catalogue of his own works, brought 
out in 1875, when he was in the eighty-third 
year of his age. Since this time he has pub- 
lished nothing, though he survives, hale and 
vigorous, able to wield a legible pen in his 
ninety-third year. The biographical sketch, by 
Mr. Scudder, of this monumental life, in addi- 
tion to its value on its own ground, is no mean 
sketch of the origin and progress of natural 
history studies, collections and writings in this 
country. The volume is embellished with a fine 
portrait of Dr. Lea. 


....The Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 
edits a new commentary on The New Testament 
in both Authorized and Revised Versions, care- 
fully annotated by the editor, and containing 
blank pages for personal annotation with pen 
and ink, as wellas pencil, inserted between every 
sheet. The collection of the two versions in 
parallel columns is very convenient. In this 
arrangement the versions act reciprocally on 
each other as text and commentary. Another 
good point in the arrangement of this com- 
mentary is that the verse divisions of the Author- 
ized Version are indicated in the Revised by 
heavily-faced punctuation marks, while the 
paragraphs remain as laid down by the Revisers, 
of whom Dr. Crosby was one. The annotations 
introduced by him are for English readers, and 
appear at the bottom of each page. They are 
brief, and contain none of the extended essays, 
learned introductions, and critical excursus 
which we have come to expect in all commen- 
taries on the Bible. They are not only brief, 
but largely homiletic in character, the plan and 
purpose of the author being not to divert the 
attention of the student by minor issues and 
discussions, whose object is outside the great pur- 
pose for which the Bible was given. With this 
end controlling his work Dr. Crosby has intro- 
duced, in addition to his homiletic notes, such 
explanatory annotation as is required to untie 
the knots of the text, to clear up obscurities, to 
show the course of thought or spiritual content 
of the passage, and to throw light of any kind 
upon it which should not weaken the personal 
impression, nor lead the reader off the main line 
of spiritual preoccupation with the word, and 
land him in purely critical and scholarly dis- 
cussion. We have a liking for this kind of 
commentary, which has kept a warm place in our 
affection for Thomas Scott, notwithstanding the 
long chase for a prize he has often led us over 
the plains of his expansive commentation. For 
scholarly and critical purposes our shelves are 
loaded with commentaries on the Bible in every 
form and variety. It strikes us as something like 
a novelty that the editor and publishers of the 
present Bible-help should have the courage to 
mark out a work that should leave scholarship 
and criticism to take care of themselves, and be 
only and simply a help in that kind of use for 
which the Bible mainly exists. It requires a 
wise man to be simple, and a good scholar to do 
well the kind of a commentary we understand 
Dr. Crosby’s to be. A practiced eye will find 
evidences of schclarship and critical ability on 
every page; and it is easy to see how they have 
raised the value and trustworthiness of the work 
without obtruding the contentions of scholars 
or the spirit of intellectual criticism into the 
book. (Boston: Charles F, Alden & Co.) 


....The new edition of M. F. Saunder’s Even- 
ings with the Sacred Poets, handsomely printed 
by Randolph, is professedly ‘ revised through- 
out,’ and contains two new chapters on “‘ Recent 
American and English.” Theee, like the rest of 
the book, are of the sketchy character dear to so 
many readers, and appeal mainly to the devout 
emotions. The epithet ‘‘ recent” is stretched to 
its widest capacity when it takes in writers of 
the last century ; and hardly less venerable than 
“Lord, dismiss us,” is its attribution to George 
Burdeo—a claim always groundless and long 
since exploded; for near a generation the 
hymn was fathered upon Shirley, but some six 
years ago it was transferred to Fawcett. Many 
of the selections, however, are really recent, 
gathered somewhat promiscuously from books 
and newspapers, Although ‘the scope of the 
work is widespread and comprehensive,” not 
all the more eminent writers are represented. 
There is nothing from Dean Stanley and Pal- 
grave, nor even from Robert Browning and Ar- 
thur Clough. Mr. Saunders, like other men, is 
sometimes in error: R. H. Baynes is not and 
never was ‘*‘ the English Bishop of Madagascar” 
(p. 547), unless promptly declining the post 
could make him such; and ‘‘Sweet the mo- 
ments,” as we have it, from the first line on, 
was by no means ‘‘ composed by the Rev. James 
Allen” (p. 493), but rewritten from a rough 
original of his beginning, “While my Jesus 
I’m professing,” by Walter Shirley. It is truly 
genial criticism which ascribes “ genius” to 
Hammond 8. Stennett, whose name is here 





(p. 494) deprived of its final letter. He was 
hardly *‘ a contemporary with Watts,” being but 





twenty-one when the latter died, and the other 
hymn-writer, Dr. Joseph Stennett, was not his 
father, but his grandfather. Mr. Saunders has 
read Jogiah Miller’s sketch of him too hastily. 
Glancing back to pp. 293—4, it is hardly schol- 
arly to speak of a most remarkable man as ‘* one 
Byron” ; and we doubt that Seagrave’s famous 
hymn was “often,” or ever, ‘erroneously as- 
cribed to Malan” ; the meaning probably is that 
ignorant compilers have sometimes ascribed 1t 
to Cennick, or possibly to Malan. But from a 
book designed for edification the chilling atmo- 
sphere of studious accuracy is perhaps judicious- 
ly excluded. Thousands of excellent people love 
to be told who wrote a hymn or poem, without 
being burdened with soulless details of date, 
genuine text, and the like. They love also to 
have the beautiful and pathetic passages marked 
for them by appropriate and feeling comments. 
Such will find in this volume a feast of exactly 
the kind they will appreciate. 


.... The Bibliotheca opens its 43d volume with 
a strong number. The article which will excite 
the most attention among scholars is Professor 
Wharfield’s upon the text and significance of the 
“ Didache,” which is, in all respects, worthy of 
the Bibliotheca, Professor L. 8. Potwin, in a 
shorter paper on the same general subject, calls 
attention to some very striking comparisons be- 
tween Philo and the ‘* Didache,” by Professor 
Massebieau, of Paris. We observe also among 
the critical notes what strikes us as a demolition 
of Mrs. Richardson’s attempt to prove that the 
Book of Mormon originated in the Solomon 
Spaulding manuscript recently brought from the 
Sandwich Islands. The leading articles of the 
number are for the first, No. 1 of a series by 
Professor Foster, of Oberlin, on the teaching of 
the New England theologians as to the question 
of future punishment. No discussion could be 
more timely, and it is opened by Professor Fos- 
ter, with scholarly force and in a good spirit. 
The present paper comes down to Dr. Chauncy. 
Professor Dwinell reviews, from a conservative 
point of view, the recent theories as to contin- 
ued probation beyond death. Professor Bissell 
contributes an article on the Old Testament 
canon which maintains an elaborate argument on 
the point which no one has disputed, so faras we 
know, that the Old Testament canon, as we 
have it, is the same which was known by 
Christ and his apostles. 


..-.-The Messrs. Ginn & Co,’s Classics for 
children have received three recent additions: 
Ruskin’s delightful fairy tale, the King of the 
Golden River, written, as we explained on 
its publication for a child-friend of the 
author, but only recently put into print. 
isop’s Fables, by J. H. Stickney, with a sup- 
plementary collection of fables from La Fon- 
taine and Krilof. Also published by the 
same, in the same series, Sir Walter Scott’s 
Talisman, edited by Dwight Holbrook, Princi- 
pal of the Morgan School, Clinton, Conn. The 
preface is a literary historic introduction. All 
three of these manuals are annotated for 
school use by the editors.- Also by the 
Messrs. Ginn & Co.,as the third number in 
their ‘National Music Course,” edited by 
Luther Whiting Mason, The New Third Music 
Reader, designed for students who have mas- 
tered the principles of elementary instruction, 
and are ready to use them in harmonic com- 
bination. The exercises are chiefly from C. H. 
Hohmann, whose “Practical Course in Sing- 
ing” has been translated and published by Mr. 
Mason, and is the basis of all his Music Charts 
and Readers. The present Reader is not in- 
tended to be a study of harmony or of thor- 
ough bass, but to give the elementary notes out 
cf which that science is developed. 











....The postal business of the two cities of 
New York and Brooklyn is so immense and com- 
plex as to make it a matter of wonder that an of- 
ficial guide was not published un til January 4th. 
We are glad to see that the enterprise met with 
such encouraging response that it is to be con- 
tinued weekly under the title of the Local Of- 
ficial Postal Guide for the Cities of New York 
and Brooklyn, by the authority of the Post- 
master-General and under the supervision of 
the Postmaster at New York. (A. M. May & Co.) 
It will be furnished to subscribers for $5.00 per 

annum and sold at 10c. percopy. In the per- 
manent contents of the Guide will be found the 
location and description of the general and 
local Post-offices and regulations as to classifica- 
tion, rates, ete. All practical points of this 
nature seem to be covered, while the movements 
of mail are described in tabulated statements 
which may be received as absolutely accurate, 
and are to be corrected from week to week. 
The principal changes which have occurred 
during the week are exbibited in a summary 
review on the inside cover-page of each number. 
These revisions are for the most part required 
by changes in the railway trains, whicb, on their 
part, are the result of the never-ceasing rivalry 
of the lines, and are a prolific source of public 
annoyance and loss, The Guide does not tres- 
pass on the sphere proper to the United States 
“Postal Guide,” published by the Riverside 
Press, but does for the public of this metrop- 





olis what no general Guide could attempt, 





-..-The Rev. W. A. Crocker shows himself a 
careful and judicious critic in his brief Studies 
on the Prophecy of Daniel. (Southern Methodist 
Publishing House, Nashville.) He stands upon 
solid ground in asserting the parallel between 
the Book of Daniel and of the Revelation, and 
employing one to give him a clew to the other as 
far as it will go. So far as these books apply to 
history that is already past, their value lies in 
the broad view given of the general secular bis- 
tory of the world. They show that, strictly 
speaking, no history is secular ; that the motive 
force and objective end of all history, both in 
its parts and in the whole, lie back in the mind 
of God. The rock on which the interpreters of 
prophecy are most likely to make a wreck is the 
passion for minute and detailed identification. 
In general, Mr. Cook keeps well off this shoal, 
though we observe in the closing chapters some 
hazardous computations, as that which fixes the 
fall of the Roman povver as 1866, the date of the 
incorporation of the States of the Church with 
the Kingdom of Italy, and sets down that of the 
Mohammedan Power as to occur in 1896. 
-..-The February Popular Science Monthly 
contains an opening number which will be read 
with avidity. ‘‘The Improvement of East 
River and Hell Gate,” by General John Newton, 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army. The 
article is a full sketch of the whole enterprise, 
with illustrative diagrams, accounts of cost, 
methods, work, and results, together with a 
table of the intensity and force of the undula- 
tion in the earth’s surface as indicated by the 
seismograph and recorded as far away toward 
the West as Hamilton College, and at about the 
same distance east of Cambridge. 


....The Report and Catulogue of the Woman's 
Department of The World's Exposition Held at 
New Orleans, 1884, 1885 (Boston. Printed by 
Rand, Avery & Co.) has come to hand from the 
Lady President of the Commission, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe. It contains her official report, to- 
gether with that of the chief of installation, and 
of the lady commissioners of the several states 
and territories ; the woman’s exhibit in the Mexi- 
can Department, in the Library Department,and 
in the Department of the Christian Temperance 
Union, together with the list of awards—mak- 
ing altogether an extremely interesting col- 
lection of facts and data. 


....The Random Recollections of Henry B 
Stanton, by himself, has proved a successf”/ 
compilation, and has now appeared in » ssa.ni 
edition considerably omlargcea. Mr. Stanton is 
a veteran of the antislavery reform, well known 
over the country for his eloquence as an orator 
and as a writer for the press. His wide ac- 
quaintance with men, and his ability to put 
himself on a good footing with them, has en- 
abled him to collect from the ample stores of 
his personal experiences an interesting volume. 


.... The Papers and Proceedings of the Eighth 
General Meeting of the American Library As- 
sociation, held at Lake George on September 
last, have been collected and printed at the firm 
of the Messrs. Rockwell & Churchill: Boston. 
They contain papers ona great variety of sub- 
jects, practical and theoretic, together with 
notes of the discussions and proceedings, and 
give altogether a notion of American civiliza- 
tion and progress which cannot be had at any 
other angle. 


.... The Story of Archer Alexander, by the 
Rev. Wm. G. Eliot, a member during the late 
War of the Western Sanitary Commission (Bos- 
ton: Cupples, Upham & Co.), is a touching 
reminiscence of the ante-bellum condition of 
American society, oppressed as it was with 
slavery. An interesting point as to the little 
book is that it relates the personal history of 
the fugitive slave who represents his race in 
Thomas Ball’s bronze group, “‘Freedom’s Me- 
morial,” in the Capitol grounds at Washington. 


....The Rev. GO. P. Lyford, minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and four years a 
missionary in Utah, adds another testimony to 
what he has already published against Mormon- 
ism in The Mormon Problem. An Appeal to the 
American People. The volume contains four 
original stories of Mormon life, founded on fact, 
and an account of the Mountain Meadow massa- 
cre. (Phillips & Hunt.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A SINGLE copy of the first edition of 
“ Pickwick” was sold in London the other day 
for $140. 


....We are sorry to learn that The Cook has 
gone under. It was an admirable little periodi- 
cal in its unique field. 





...-The posthumous story by Mrs. Helen 
Hunt Jackson, “ Zeph,” will be issued at once 
by Roberts Brothers. 


....Alphonse Dandet’s new story, so eagerly 
expected will be “ Tartarin sur les Alps.” It 
will appear speedily. 


....“'A Tangled Tale” is the last fiction from 
the ingenious brain of Mr. Lewis Carroll,author 





of “ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.” 
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_...“*The Rise and Fall of Cesar Birotteau,” 
we are glad to learn, is be the next volume in 
the fine Balzac Series of Messrs. Roberts Bros. 


_...The Book-Buyer, a capital little literary 
periodical, will be henceforth illustrated. A por- 
trait of Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnet will grace 
the next number. 


...-Mr. Robert Browning is at work on sev- 
eral new poems—one of them suggested by the 
representation of the ‘ Eumenides” of Aeschy- 
lus, at Cambridze. 


..A well-known metropolitan business man, 
gave away about one hundred copies of Canon 
Farrar’s ‘‘Success in Life” to his employés, as 
a Holiday gift by which they would not but be 
benefitted. 


... Miss Jessie Forthergill’s ‘‘ Healey” was 
not a new book. It is a republished novel. It 
came out in England about ten years ago, and 
was, we understand, a number of the Harper’s 
** Choice Fiction” series about that time. 


..Only two persons, one of whom is not 
the editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, know who 
has written the prominent serial story just 
begun in that periodical, ‘Taken by Siege.” 
The scene is New York: and many of the char- 
acters, it is expected, will be unmistakably rec- 
ognizable. 


..- The following officers were elected by the 
New York Genealogical and Biographical So- 
ciety, at their seventeenth annual meeting, 
January 12th, 1886: President, General James 
Grant Wilson; first Vice-President, Dr. Ells- 
worth Eliot ; second Vice-President, Dr. Henry 
R. Stiles, and Rufus King as trustee to succeed 
John Jay. 


..-Mr, James Anthony Froude publishes lit- 
tle in these days. The announcement of a new 
book from him is particularly welcome. In 
about ten days both English and American edi- 
tions will be issued by the Scribners of his new 
work ‘ Oceana,” the record of his recent jour- 
ney around the world, and historical studies of 
the British colonies he visited. 


..On Broadway, in this city, a ** cut-rates’s 
ticket dealer has a highly literary signboard in 
front of his office: ‘‘ Florida, fair Florida! Turn 
from these unpropitious and chilling winds, 
hither, where a sojourn of delight awaits the 
invalid !” And underneath this flowery invitation 
is depicted « want s'lieator, leering upward with 

wide open red jaws! 

_,..Some time ago Rev. Washington Gladden 
published, in a leading periodical, an argument 
upholding the old text that it is better for a 
man to begin life as a country boy whether or 
not he is going to end it as a city man. In The 
Boy’s World for February, appears a paper in 
the nature of a reply to Dr. Gladden’s article, 
from the pen of Dr. John 8. White, Head Mas- 
ter of the Berkely School of this city. In it the 
author maintains that the influences of a city 
boyhood and education are far too great for any 
such upbringing to be questioned, and implies 
that the contrary is apt to be argued with more 
sentimentality than justice. 


.. +The Literary World, in its issue of the 
9th, alluding to over-productiveness among 
literarians as what ‘‘ has caused the literary de- 
cline and death of many promising writers,” 
goes on to frankly say: ‘‘Such has been the 
fate of Tourgee, whose ‘‘ Fool’s Errand” had an 
immense sale. But who reads and how few can 
even name the half dozen indifferent novels 
that followed in quick succession upon the suc- 
cess of the first work, until the public would 
not be fooled any longer. F. Marion Crawford 
is following the same downward course, which 
inevitably leads to literary ruin. William Black 
has written himself out by the same literary 
process. Let these examples be a warning to 
Howells, James and Hawthorne, and some 
others who run off two or three novels in a 
year.” 


—— 
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Religions Iutelligence. 
MR. MOODY IN CHICAGO. 


BY ABBOTT E. KITTREDGE, D.D. 








Mr. Moopy is always welcomed back to 
his own city, and Lis case is surely an ex- 
ception to the general rule, that a prophet 
is not without honor, save in his own 
country. Nowhere do larger crowds greet 
him than here throng the buildings where 
he is advertised to speak ; and the churches 
of all evangelical denominations join in 
indorsing his work with sympathy and 
prayer. But there was a time in this city 
when Mr. Moody was not the favorite that 
he is to-day, when the daily papers ridi- 
culed his grammatical mistakes and his 
intense enthusiasm, while pastors and 
officers stood aloof from him, as a well- 
meaning man, but with extreme views on 
doctrinal points, and with a seeming an- 
tagonism to the Church, since he did not 
hesitate to reprove the indolence, lack of 
faith, and worldliness of God’s people. 
But this consecrated disciple kept right on 
in his owa chosen work of saving souls. 
His field of labor was among the lowest 
classes of the city, and his joy was 
in preaching the simple Gospel, never 
caring what the Church or the world 
might say in criticism, provided the 
‘“‘well done” of the Master was 
the sunshine of his path. This was fifteen 
and twenty years ago. Yet there were al- 
ways those who realized that he was a 
chosen vessel of God to do a great work 
for his glory; and this number of apprecia- 
tive, warm friends constantly increased, as 
they watched his untiring zeal, his strong 
faith, andabove all, his simple, childlike 
spirit of humility and love. To-day he has 
the confidence of all the churches, his 
name is mentioned by the daily papers 
with only praise, and his coming is antici- 
pated equally by Christians of every sect, 
because he has power with God to bring 
down showers of grace for the quickening 
of believers and the conversion of souls. 

It is this manifest ‘‘ power” which has 
forced even from the men and women of 
the world a respect for Mr. Moody, and has 
led mature Christians and preachers to sit 
at his feet, not to learn intellectual truths, 
nor to have a clearer understanding of the 
doctrine, but to learn the secret of his in- 
fluence over men, in winning them to 
Jesus Christ. Our pulpits all over the 
land are filled with pastors of education, 
eloquence and zeal, who are doing a grand 
work in many ways; but in the one work, 
to inaugurate which the Son of God 
suffered and died, and to which 
he commissioned his apostles before his as- 
cension, the saving of lost sinners by the 
preaching of the Gospel—this man, without 
education or the advantages of early cul- 
ture, leads them all. Wherever he goes 
crowds attend his services, the churches 
are quickened into a new life, and thou- 
sands are hopefully brought into the joy 
and liberty of eternal life. 1 remember in 
1876, near the close of Mr. Moody’s labors 
in New York City, conversing with one of 
the most honored pastors of that city in re- 
gard to the work accomplished ; and he re- 
marked, with deep feeling: ‘‘I feel that I 
have never preached the Gospel; but I am 
determined to do so from this hour.” So 
thousands of earnest pastors have felt; and 
yet the real ditticulty bas been not so much 
in the matter of the sermons as in the lack 
of divine power in the delivery, ‘Ye 
sball receive power, when the Holy Ghost 
is come upon you”’ is the promise; and of 
allthe men of God whom I have known 
Mr. Moody seems to be the most complete- 
ly emptied of self and filled with this su- 
pernatural power, 80 that his simple words 
are like a hammer to break flinty hearts to 
pieces, and like a fire to kindle a new flame 
of devotion among believers. 

The readers of THe INDEPENDENT are 
familiar with the particulars of the work 
in Chicego under the leadership of Mr. 
Moody the winter of 1876 and’77. The 
great tabarnacle, seating 8,000, was always 
crowded, the inquiry rooms were filled 
night after night with anxious seekers, and 
Christians of every denomination worked 
side by side with a unity of purposeand an 
enthusiasm unknown in this city before. 
I have often been asked in regard to the 
permanent fruits of that wondertul winter | 








but the question is a difficult one to answer. 
We can see now that it wax a mistake to 
conduct such a work in one immense build- 
ing at a distance from the churches, and 
that it would have been better to have held 
the meetings in the three sections of the 
city and in the church buildings con- 
secrated to God’s worship. More persons 
would nave thus been reached, and the 
blessing to pastors and their people would 
have been still richer. And so we can al- 
ways see, as we look back on any labor for 
Christ, how, in many particulars, we may 
have made mistakes. But, after all, there 
were grand, permanent results from tbat 
revival season, for which we thank God. 

1. A large number were thoroughly con- 
verted by the Holy Spirit. Ofcourse there 
were those who went back to the world— 
this is always trne in every revival—but a 
multitude have stood firm, and are among 
the most earnest workers in our churches 
to-day. 

2. Christians were lifted up to a higher 
spiritual life by the clear presentation of 
their privileges as believers. Take, for 
example, the doctrine of assurance which 
Mr. Moody emphasizes in all his preaching. 
To very many it was a new revelation; and 
the acceptance of this truth changed them 
from spiritual gloom to joy and peace, 
which have been manifest in greater ac- 
tivity and increased fruitfulness in the 
Lord’s vineyard. 


3. The Bible became a new book to thou- 
sands of God’s children. To my own mind, 
this was the richest fruit from the work of 
Mr. Moody, who is peculiarly happy in his 
illustrations drawn from the Word, and in 
his comparing passage with passage, thus 
making the Bible appear as a perfect 
whole, whose central truth is the Atone- 
ment. It was not that he urged Christians 
to study the Bible, and assured them of 
its exhaustless wealth—for pastors had done 
this before him, earnestly and faithfully— 
but he constantly preached the Word, and 
as he preached, it was like a surprise to 
very many, to whom before it had been a 
dry book, read only from a sense of duty. 
So he opened up to the Church the riches 
of this mine of infinite truth, bringing out 
new meaning from familiar passages, and 
stimulating to a more earnest and loving 
study of the Father’s message. As a re- 
sult, there are stronger Christians in our 
churches to-day, more richly furnished 
teachers in our Sunday-schools, and an 
increased study of the Bible in our homes. 

With such results from the work of nine 
years ago, the return of Mr. Moody to 
Chicago was hailed with joy by our 
churches. The work began on last Sab- 
bath inthe Chicago Ave. Church, which 
has always been known as ‘‘ Moody’s 
Church”; for here he commenced his labors 
as a young man, gathering in the neglected 
and outcasts, when few appreciated his un- 
selfish zeal; and when, iu the great fire of 
1871, this people lost their church home, 
it was through the efforts of Mr. Moody 
that the money was secured for the erec- 
tion of this capacious and beautiful struc- 
ture. Since that time he has watched over 
its interests has kept in constant correspond- 
ence with its officers, and been to this people 
like a father, even selecting their present 
beloved pastor, the Rev. Chas. F. Goss, and 
persuading him to accept the position. 
The name given to the work now in prog- 
ress is the ** eight day mission.” All of the 
meetings, with two exceptions, are held in 
the Chicago Avenue Church, Mr. Moody 
resisting all the efforts made to induce him 
to preach in other parts of the city. The 
two exceptions were an address before the 
Presbyterian pastors and officers of the 
church connected with the Chicago Pres- 
bytery, and a talk on city evangelization, 
at Farwell Hall, on Friday. An all-day 
service had been arranged for last Monday, 
in the First Presbyterian Church, com. 
mencing at 10 a. M., and continuing unti 
4 p. m., the object being to pray for the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit. After 
a good.deal of persuasion, Mr. Moody 
consented to. speak during the last 
bour. He spoke on the conditions neces- 
sary for successful work for Christ, such] 
as assurance, courage, sympathy with dy- 
ing men, love for their souls and enthusi- 
asm. It was noticeable that the distinct- 
ively Presbyterian character of the meet- 
inc changed as the hour of three ap- 





proached, and when Mr. Moody rose to 
speak the church was crowded with pas- 
tors and Christians representing all the de- 
nominations, and there were few dry eyes 
in the house, as he pressed home, with 
great earnestness and pathos, the joy and 
privilege of winning souls to Christ. The 
meetings in the Chicago Avenue Church 
began on Sunday morning with preaching 
by Mr. Moody, and again in the evening. 
At both of these services the house was 
overcrowded, each congregation num- 
bering more than 2,500; and hundreds 
were turned away, not even able to find 
steanding-room. On Monday evening there 
was a service for men only, on Tuesday, 
Wedresday,Thursday and Friday, two ser- 
vices a day—at three o’clock in the after- 
noon for women, andin the evening for 
men. The success of these meetings has 
been wonderful, when it is remembered 
that there was no long and thorough prep- 
aration for them,as in 1876,by the churches, 
and comparatively little advertising; and 
yet, though the weather has been bitter 
cold and stormy, the immense building has 
been completely filled at every service; avd 
usually even the aisles have been crowded 
in spite of the city law, which forbids the 
placing a single chair in the aisles of any 
church or hall. At the women’s meet- 
ings, every class has been represented; 
silks and calicoes have mingled as 
never before in the house of God, and 
every face was lighted up with an intense 
interest. ‘Bring you babies, women,” 
said Mr. Moody, at the first meeting. 
‘** Bring your babies, if there are no {tiends 
at home to leave them with. Do not mind 
their crying; for it does not dis'urb me; 
and when they cry, I will pitch my voice 
higher, so as to be heard.” And the 
mothers took him at his word. All over the 
house could be seen the little ones of poor 
parents; and unless Mr. Moody’s quick 
mind had devised a new plan, the chorus 
of infant voices would have drowned even 
his clear, ringing words. But on the second 
day the announcement was made that 
mothers could leave their little ones in the 
warm room below, where Mrs. Moody, 
Mrs. Goss, and other ladies were ready to 
take care of them. Here was a beau'iful 
picture of Christlike love—ladies of refine- 
ment and with plenty of cares in their own 
homes, devoting themselves to the amuse- 
ment of the children of the poor, so that 
the mothers could listen to the Gospel mes- 
sage; and the children enjoyed it, as the 
paper dolls were cut out for them, while 
the babies did not seem to know that they 
were in the arms of strangers. Who vould 
ever have thought of such a plan, but Mr. 
Moody? To one who had heard the great 
evangelist in past years, his sermons con- 
tained very much that he has preached be- 
fore, especially his illustrations; but they 
were just as interesting as if you heard 
em for the first time, and the vast 
audiences listened in rapt attention 
not one leaving the house until the service 
was ended. But the preaching of this week 
has been owned by God, and the power of 
the Holy Ghost has accompanied every ser- 
mon. Mr. Moody’s method has been to 
have a prayer-meeting follow immediately 
the preaching, those retiring who wished 
to go, while a hymn was sung. Then fol- 
lowed short prayers, with an earnest invita- 
tion from Mr. Moody, and those who de- 
sired to accept Christ and begin a Christian 
life were requested to rise. They were then 
asked to pass down stairs into the lecture- 
room, where friends were waiting to con- 
verse and pray with them. On last Sunday 
evening about seventy-five stood up for 
prayers; on Wednesday night, over one 
hundred, and at each meeting more than 
fifty have said, by rising, ‘‘ Pray for me.” 
These are glorious results of the work of 
one week, and a peculiar feature has been 
that the men’s meetings have been, if any- 
thing, more solemn than the women’s, and 
Mr. Moody stated on Thursday, thathe had 
found it easier to reach the men, easier to 
persuade them to accept Christ. I said, in 
the first part of this paper, that there had 
been no preparation for Mr. Moody’s 
coming to this city, as there had been 
in 1876. This is true; but there 
had been great preparations for the 
Lord’s coming, in all the churches; the 
meetings during the Week of Prayer were 
attended by unusual numbers, and were 








marked with more than oridnary solemnity, 
There has been also a very unusual in. 
terest in the hearts of the pastors of the 
city, a consciousness of the heavy burden 
of souls, and this has led to practical and 
searching preaching all over Chicago. Let 
me give you one illustration in my own de- 
nomination, which proves the presence of 
the Holy Spirit; for surely one of the first 
signs of a spiritual refreshing is when the 
watchmen on Zion’s walls wake up and 
begin to feel their responsibility. Three 
weeks ago the usual minister’s meeting was 
omitted, and the Presbyterian pastors met 
in Evanston, ten miles out of the city, and 
spent all of Monday and a part of Tuesday 
in united prayer for the divine blessing. 
On the following Monaay they met again 
in the First Church, continuing in prayer 
from ten until late in the afternoon, and a 
week later they gathered about the Lord’s 
table with their wives, and the elders with 
their families, and as they took the broken 
bread and wine they confessed personal 
guilt and sought the baptism of the prom. 
ised power. And what is true of the Pres- 
byterian churches, has been, I doubt not, 
true of all the churches in the city to a 
greater or less extent. When, therefore, 
Mr. Moody came a week ago, the fields 
were already white to the harvest, and 
though he leaves the city on Monday, to 
fulfill his engagements in the South, thou- 
sands of Christians are looking for and ex- 
pecting a grander work in the coming 
weeks than has yet been seea in Chicago. 
God grant that the showers of blessings 
may fall upon our entire land! 1 will close 
this article by giving a few sentences from 
Mr. Moody’s sermon tu women upon the 
love of God, sentences which illustrate the 
richness and originality of his religious 
thought. 

“God always loves us. He hates sin, 
but he loves the sinner. He loves because 
he can’t help it.” 

‘* There is one thing that death has never 
been able to conquer, and tha‘ is a mother’s 
love.” 

‘Our love is changing, but He loves us 
right on, through all our sorrows and our 
sins.” 

‘* Because God is angry with the sinner, 
it proves that he loves him.” 

‘His love is unchanging, unfailing ana 
everlasting.” 

** There’s one rock, that I have been able 
to get my feet on, and stand fair and square 
upon ; and that is, that God loves me.” 

“1 know that the Gospel is free; but 
don’t forget that it cost God the richest 
jewel that he had to make salvation free 
for us.” 

‘It took more love for God to give his 
Son, than for God to have taken the place 
of his Son.” 

“JT know more of God’s heart to-day 
than I do of my own heart.” 

‘*Don’t think that you have got to be 
washed before God will have anything to 
do with you. No! They sing before us the 
throne, ‘Unto him that hath loved and 
washed us from our sins.’ The love comes 
first and the washing comes afterward.” 

CHIc4GoO, Jan, 23d, 1836. 





faz Archbishop of Rouen, in opening the 
recent French Catholic Congress, referring to 
the late Papal Encyclical said; 


“The adversaries, and some even of the defend. 

ers of the Church, had represented Catholics as be- 
ing inevitably bound, both by their faith and con- 
science, to the political institutions of the past, and 
as irretrievably attached to that form of govern. 
ment which is known as the ancien régime, But 
henceforth, he said, no one could honestly make 
that complaint against theChurch, , , , If some 
pretended to say that Catholicism meant monarchy 
others that Catholicism meant democracy, their 
answer was that Catholicism had nothing to do with 
such distinctions, Catholicism was not the consti- 
tutional charter of any particular society. It was 
not the religion of a race or a people, but the re- 
ligton of all races and all peoples.” 
This has attracted much attention, and all the 
more from the act of Bishop Freppal, the only 
Catholic prelate who is a member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, in forbidding his organ to 
publish it. The ground of bis action, as he ex- 
plains, is that the publication of the address 
would precipitate a political controversy be- 
tween eminent Churchmen. 

“Tt is asked, and with vo little show of plausi- 
bility, Why—in the face of such manifold hostility 
and such persistent opposition—why press the 
movement for revision any further? Is it worth 
while to divide public sentiment in:the Church upon 
a question that looksto many to be scarcely more 
than a literary one? Why not drop the whole thing, 
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and let it fall into the limbo where lie already the 
‘ Proposed Book’ and the ‘ Memorial Papers’? For 
this reason, and it is sufficient: There has arisen in 
America a movement toward Christian unity the 
like of which has not been seen since the country 
was settled. It is the confident belief of many that 
the key to the situation lies with that Church which 
more truly than any other may be said to represent 
the historical Christianity of the peoples of English 
stock.” 

If there is to be a true ‘‘solidarity,” he says, it 
eannot be with those of the Roman or Greek 
faith. It must be with “ our own kith and kin, 
the children of the Reformation.” **Is it wise,” 
he asks, ‘of us to say to these fellow- Christians 
of ours, adherents of the Catholic faith as well 
as we: ‘ Nay, but the nearer you draw to us the 
farther we mean to draw away from you; the 
more closely you approximate to Anglican relig- 
ion, the more closely shall we, for the sake of 
differencing ourselves from you, approximate to 
Vatican religion.’ ” 


..In an article in The Churchman, on the 
‘* Bcok Annexed,” the Rev. W. Kirkus expresses 
the fear that it “might very seriously, though 
indireetly, abridge our liberties.” He thinks 
there is considerable flexibility under the pres. 
sent system, and points to the recent mission in 
this city as an illustration. He says Bishop H. 
C. Potter was in full accord with the move- 
ment. 


‘“*T do not affirm that he could have prevented thay 
work, but most certainly he could have prevented 
its success. If he had insisted, at every turn, ou 
strict rubrical exactness; if he had warned his 
clergy that no departure from rubrics and canons 
would be permitted; if he had put inhibition upon 
missioners whose zeal he might have suspected 
would overtiow the banks of time-honored routine; 
if he had forbidden any preaching not immediately 
preceded by the full ‘ Morning’ or ‘ Evening Prayer’; 
if he had insisted upon the exclusive use of our dis- 
mal and most inadequate ‘ Hymnal’; if he had pro- 
hibited extempore prayer, and discouraged the pri- 
vate and persona] ministration of the clergy to the 
needs of awakened sinners, as tending toward a 
popish auricular confession—had he done all or any 
of these things, he would have killed the Mission, 
and, also, thank God, he would not have been that 
Bishop H. C. Potter whom we all know and revere,’ 


.-A very lively discussion is going on in the 
Episcopal press on the ‘‘ Book Annexed,” as the 
proposed Prayer Book Revision is called. Dr. 
W. R. Huntington, of this city, who was chair- 
man of the Coinmittee which had the matter in 
charge im the last General Convention, in a re- 
cent article ou the subject, says: 

. That there has been, since the publication of the 
+ Book Annexed a3 Modified,” a certain measure of 
reaction against the spirit of change, must be evident 
to all who watch carefn!ly the pulse of public opinion 
in the Church. Whether this reaction be as serious 
as some imagine, whether it have good reasons to 
allege, and whether it be not already giving tokens 
of spent force, are points which, in the present 
paper will be touched only incidentally, for the 
writer’s purpose is rather irenic than polemical, and 
he is more concerned to remove misapprehensions 
and allay fears than to seek the fading leaf of a con- 
troversial victory, 


..Mr. Joseph Cook’s eight lectures thi 
year, which begin in Tremont Temple, Feb. 1st 
will be on the general subject of * Vital Ortho- 
doxy at Home and Abroad.” Among the spe- 
citie topics are the following: ‘What is Saving 
Faith?” **Man’s Part in Conversion.” ‘‘God’s Part 
in Conversion.” ‘*Christ the Way, the Trutb,and 
the Life.” ‘Tbe Unity of the Faith of Evangeli- 
eal Christendom in Regard to the Means of 
Salvation.” “Agreements of the Foremost Evan- 
gelists of all Ages.” ‘‘ Methods of the Most Suc- 
cessful Preachers.” ‘*‘The Church Needed by the 
Times.” There will be a symposium on the ques- 
tion, ‘* What saves men, and why?” There will 
also be preludes and interludes, as heretofore 
The lectures, with preludes and interludes, will 
be pub lished in Toe INDEPENDENT as heretofore. 


..Dr. Cuyler’s Church, in Brooklyn, bas 
entered upon its twenty-seventh fiscal year. 
Its prospects for usefulness never were brighter 
than at the present time. Its membership is 
now 2,069, a net gain, during the year 1885, of 
140 members, after allowing for 17 deaths 
and 24 dismissals. The Sabbath-school num- 
bers 1,134, with an average attendance of 679, 
The contributions during the year, in aid of 
missions and other charitable objects, were 
#17,951.89. 


..- The St. Louis Christian Advocate prints a 
table of twenty-seven cities in Missouri, show- 
ing the number of members of the Southern 
Methcdist Church in each in 1874 and 1884, In 
nine cases there has been a decrease. The larg- 


est ircrease was in Kansas City, which has 
advanced from 195 to 1,081. In St. Louis the 
gain is 436, the total being 1,839. 


.-Among the 155,000 young men in the 
vérious it stitutions of learning in this country 
210 ycung men’s Christian Associations have 


been formed, with 10,000 members. To-day, 
Thursday, Japuary 28tb, is to be observed as a 
day of prayer for colleger. Over 1,700 students 
confessed convertion last year, 


.-A Parochial Miesion Society has been or- 


ganised i in this city, with Bishop H. C. Potter 
as president. Eight clergymen are enrolled as 
missioners, 


ews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 


Tue Military Committee of the House, on 
Jan. 19th, instructed its Chairman, General 
Biagg, to report favorably the House bill for the 
relief of General Fitz John Porter, with a re- 
quest that it be made a special order for the 
Saturday next. Mr. Viele was directed to make 
an adverse report upon the bill for the relief of 
General Alfred Pleasonton. The minority re- 
port of the Committee on the bill for the relief 
of General Porter was laid before the House on 
Jan. 20th. The minority argue that the bill 1s 
unconstitutional, inasmuch as it is a usurpation 
by Congress of the functions of the co-ordinate 
branches of the Government. They say that if 
the bill does not nominate General Porter to 
office it is an absolute nullity. If it does nomi- 
nate him, it is an invasion of the Executive pre- 
rogative, Itis advice orlaw. If advice, it is 
useless, and if law, it is usurpation. If the court- 
martial erred there was no appeal. 


..The copyright bill introduced by Senater 
Chace on Jan, 21st, amends the present copyright 
laws by striking out certain reference to citizens 
of the United States, thereby placing foreign 
and American authors upon an equal footing. 
To authors is reserved the exclusive right of 
dramatizing their own works. The importation 
of any copyrighted work is prohibited, and offi- 
cers of the customs and postmasters are in- 
structed to seize and detain copies of such 
works entered at the custom-houses or trans- 
mitted to the mails of the United States. This 
provision, however, does not apply to books 
printed in a foreign language, of which only an 
English translation is copyrighted. 


..- The Preside ut sent to the Senate, on Jan. 
20th, the nomination of Charles J. Canda, of 
New York, to be Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States at New York city. Charles J. 
Canda was born in Paris, France, forty-eight 
years ago, but when quite a child came with his 
parents to this city. 


DOMESTIC. 


.. The Ohio State Senate resolved itself into 
two partisan bodies on Jan. 22d. The Senate is 
composed of 37 members, 20 Democrats and 17 
Republicans. Al}) the papers in the contest for 
the seats of the four members from Hamilton 

Jounty, together with the Republican testimony 
which was taken in the cases at Cincinnati, were 
referred to the Committee on Privileges and 
Electione. Two reports were submitted from 
the Committee, in regard to the contested seats, 
the majority being signed by the Democratic 
members of that Committee and the mi- 
nority report by the Republican members, 
The majority report recommended the investi- 
gation of the alleged frauds in the regular way, 
and that the committee be empowered to send 
for persons and papers. On the motion to sub- 
stitute the minority for the majority report, the 
presiding officer held that the four Senators 
from Hamilton Connty could not vote, and 
directed the clerk to omit their names in the 
roll call. The Democrats refused to vote, and 
only seventeen of the thirty-seven members 
voted, the seventeen voting yes. The point of 
order was raised that seyenteen was not a 
quorum ; but the presiding officer, General Ken- 
pedy, held that the minority report was adopted. 
This report takes the question out of the hands 
of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
and places it in the hands of the Senate, where 
only sixteen Democrats, and seventeen Republi- 
cans may be allowed to vote on the question as to 
who shall occupy the four seats from Hamilton 
County. The Republicans then adjourned, and 
left the Democrats sitting in the Chamber. 
The Democrats called President pro tem. O’Neil 
to the chair, and after discussing the matter 
for some time adjourned to Monday at 4 Pp. m. 
With the two Senate bodies as they now are no 
legislation can be accomplished which will stand 
the test of the courts, and it may rsult in great 
embarrassment to the state in the matter of ap- 
propriations. The Democrati: Auditor will not 
recognize warrants issued at the instance of a 
half-constituted Senate. 


. Freighters who arrived at Aspen, Colo. 
rado, on Jan. 21st, stated that twenty-seven 
snowslides had occurred in the neighborhood of 
Maroon Pass during the past three days. On 
Tuesday a party of men, with eighteen mules, 
started from Aspen to clear out the Pages, since 
which time nothing was heard of them till this 
afternoon, when news was brought here that an 
avalanche three days ago had buried the men 
and mules at the mouth of the canyon. Two 
men managed to escape and made their 
way toa cabiu and jgave the alarm. The 
retucns from the mountain ranges show many 
fatalities among the residents of the districts 
where slides occurred, 


.-The explosion of fire damp in the Orrell 
Coal Company’s mines, at Newburg, W. Va., on 





Jan. 21st, killed thirty-nine men. The shock 


was heard for ten miles. There were fifty men 
in the mine at the time of the explosion, byt 
only thirty-nine are known to be dead. The 
choke damp prevented the search for the bodies 
until a ventilating apparatus was put in opera- 
tion. The generally accepted theory, which is that 
of the company’s representatives, is that Nick 
Williams, who was cutting a ditch through a 
brattice at the extreme end of the works, to let 
water off, knocked down a door to give him a 
better chance at this work. The door played 
an important part in the system of ventilation, 
which was thus disarranged. 


. Auditor Brown, of Iowa, who was ejected 
from his office under the former Governor, has 
been restored to his office by the present one. 
The Iowa insurance companies have bitterly 
fought Brown's restoration. 





FOREIGN, 


..Mr. Parnell has instructed the Nationalist 
electors of Armagh to vote for the Liberal can- 
didate in the coming Parliamentary election in 
that division. The Right Hon. William Henry 
Smith, the new Chief Secretary for Lreland, ar- 
rived at Dublin on January 24th. He was 
escorted on his journey from London by two de- 
tectives. An account of the opening of Parlia- 
ment is given elsewhere. The most important 
part of the Queen’s speech was that which re- 
ferred to Ireland. She said: 


“T have seen with deep sorrow the renewal, since 
[last addressed you, of the ettempt to excite the peo 
ple of Ireland to hostility against the legislative 
union between that country and Great Britain. I 
am resolutely opposed ‘o any disturbance of that 
fundamental law, and in resisting it I am convinced 
that I shall be heartily supported »y my Parliament 
and my people. The social no less than the material 
condition of that country engages my anxious at- 
tention, Although there has been, during the last 
year, no marked increase of serious crime, there is 
in many places a concerted resistance to the enforce- 
ment of legal obligations, and I regret that the prac- 
tice of organized intimidation continues to exist. I 
have caused every exertion to be used for the de- 
tection and punishment of these crimes, and no 
effort will be spared, on the part of my Govern- 
ment, to protect my Irish subjects in the exercise of 
their legal rights, and in the enjoyment of individ- 
ualliberty. If, as my information leads me to ap- 
prehend, the existing provisions of the law should 
prove to be inadequate tocope with these growing 
evils, I shall look with confidence to your willing- 
ness to invest my Government with all the necessary 
powers.” 


The Post says that Mr. Gladstone nodded 
assent when Mr. Sexton, in the House of Com- 
mons, stated that he understood that Mr. Glad- 
stone favored the restoration of a native Legis- 
lature to Ireland, provided the integrity of the 
empire, the supremacy of the Crown, and th, 
authority of the Imperial Parliament should be 
secured. Viscount Cranbrook has been ap- 
pointed Secretary of State for War in piace of 
Mr. W. H. Smith, who has accepted the office of 
Chief Secretary of Ireland. Mr. Gladstone's 
speech on the 22d was one of the greatest he 
ever delivered. 


..Sir Horace Rumbold, the British Minister 
nformed Premier Delyannis, of Greece, on Jan. 
4th, that England was prepared to send a fleet 
to prevent Greece from attacking Turkey by 
sea. Premier Delyannis replied that Greece 
would not disarm, The Greek fleet sailed on 
the 24th with sealed orders, A demonstration 
was held on the 24th, to protest against the at- 
titude of England. The Ministry met to con- 
sider Lord Salisbury’s note, which mentioned 
that the course taken by England had been con- 
sented to by the Powers, especially by Germany. 
Premier Delyannis has had several interviews 
with the King on the subject. The newspapers 
unanimously condemn the unjustness of Lord 
Salisbury. The reserves abroad are responding 
with alacrity to the summons to return to duty, 
The army will soon be ordered to cross the 
frontier. 


AMES PYLE 
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COMING TO GOD. 





THE unconverted man comes to God for 
salvation, and the Christian comes to him 
in the course of his daily needs about his 
own soul and about his service. In either 
or both cases the conditions of approach 
are the same. In the eleventh chapter of 
Hebrews, that Westminster Abbey of the 
Old Testament saints, the method of ap- 
proach to God is clearly stated. ‘‘ He that 
cometh to God must believe that he is, and 
that he is the rewarder of them that dili- 
gently seek him.” All thoughtful minds 
have long since surmounted the difliculty 
ot dealing with God, suggested by the fact 
that he is invisible; for we are coming 
more and more to recognize the truth of 
the saying that ‘‘the things that are seen 
are the temporary and unreal, while the 
things which are not seen are the substan- 
tial and enduring.” Approach to God then 
begins with the faith of his reality. We 
must believe that he is. That is, we must 
believe in his existence. He is a being, a 
person; not an idea, not a scientific start- 
ing point, from which to account for 
things. 

We have had to do with many inquirers 
of late who have all declared that their 
difficulty was just at this point. ‘‘ How 
can I believe in the existence of a person- 
al God; how can [ know that he is”? It is 
in the second half of this inquiry that the 
false method is suggested. We are not 
told that we must ‘‘koow” that he is; or 
that we must be able to ‘‘ prove” that he 
is. We are to ‘‘ believe” that he is. That 
is we are to make substantial, to our spirit- 








ual need and intelligence, by faith, that 
which is unseen. Moses endured as ‘‘ see- 
ing him who wasinvisible.” When Abraham 
saw a city which had foundations, whose 
maker and builder was God, and that 
other country toward which he was jour- 
neying, he did not see with the natural 
eye, but by faith; he believed that they 
were, and so regulated his life and actions 
accordingly. ‘‘ But,” our inquirer answers, 
‘*how can I believe? On what is my faith 
to rest?” It isto rest on testimony. In the 
succeeding chapter we are told that we are 
surrounded by ‘‘a great cloud of witnesses” 
—testifiers, Nota great company of on- 
lookers, but a great cloud of men and 
women who have, and (though they are 
dead) do still testify to the truth of God 
and his fidelity totis promise. For ‘‘ by 
faith the elders obtained a good report.” 
That as in acting upon faith in God’s Word, 
Caleb and Joshua brought back a good re- 
port of the land they went to spy out, even 
so that great cloud of witnesses whose 
names in part are recorded in the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews have all left a good 
report or testimony concerning God and 
his Word. Abel believed him and had his 
faith confirmed; so did Enoch and Noah, 
and Abraham and Jacob, and Moses and 
Joshua, and Daniel and the three Hebrew 
children who were cast into the furnace, 
and all the Judges and the holy women 
who gave up all and found all again in 
God. These have all testified of God, that 
he is, and that heisa rewarder of them 
that seek him. 

Faith must act toward God, not specu- 
late about him. It is ablessing that we are 
permitted to prove our faith, or rather to 
demonstrate it by exercising it. We know 
that we believe, the very moment we com- 
mit ourselves to the thing or per- 
son who is the object of our faith. 
If we step on a bridge, we testify 
our faith in its strength; if we commit 
our money to a bank, we testify our faith in 
its soundness, and in the integrity of its 
Officers. 

So, if we trust God, or commit our 
ways to him, and follow in the footsteps 
of him who is the highest example 
and illustration of faith, we thereby make 
demonstration of our faith. Let us keep 
this thought clearly in mind, that faith is 
not a mere intellection, it is that which 
moves us to action. It is that, in this cases 
which commits us to the unseen as though 
it were a substantial and seen thing as 
measured by our senses. We do not know 
whether or not we believe by analyzing 
our sensation, but by examining our con- 
duct. If we find ourselves practically 
governing our lives and regulating our 
conduct by the Word of the invisible God 
then we know that we have faith in him; 
that we believe in his existence, and in his 
fidelity to his Word. 

Moreover, we are told that we must be- 
lieve that he is a rewarder of them that 
diligently seek him. By this we under- 
stand that God is more than an existence; 
more than a person with power; that he is 
benevolent and gracious in his dealings with 
men; that he is a rewarder; in other 
words, that we shall not believe him in 
vain; that, if we come to him for good, 
we will get good. But we must not play 
fast and loose withGod. We must believe 
that he is and that he is arewarder. And 
as we have said, we must commit ourselves 
to him on this faith. There is that in com- 
ing to God which was much like Cesar 
when he crossed the Rubicon, or Cortez 
when he burned his ships on the Mexican 
coast. In both cases it was a complete 
committal of themselves to the course of 
action which they had marked out for 
themselves. 

A young man gaid to us, not long 
ago: ‘‘I am going to try religion for a 
month; if it turns out as you say, I will be 
a Christian and confess Christ.” But we 
are sure that it will not turn out, in that 
case, as the Scriptures promise to those 
who believe. Our young friend said in 
effect: ‘‘I will not burn wy bridges. I 
will not destroy my ships.” He was going 
to experiment with faith. Herein lies the 
reason that so many of our prayers are not 
answered. We do not pray in faith; we 
pray as an experiment, to see if God will 
answer. If the answer does not come, we 
do not press with diligence our suit be- 





cause we do not believe that God is a re- 
warder. 

We have great joy and great blessing in 
believing in the existence and counting on 
the fidelity of God; for therein we have 
had not only great reward, but we have 
found our faith demonstrated and God 
proved to be. We do not find it hard to 
make invisible things substantial in the 
spiritual realm any more than we find it 
difficult to deal with the invisible forces of 
Nature. When we see an advertisement in 
the paper, offering, on certain terms, a cer- 
tain article which we need or want, we be- 
lieve that the advertiser is, and that by 
complying with the terms we shall be re- 
warded with the thing we desire. Now all 
this is an invisible reality. But, believing 
what we read of the invisible man and the 
invisible article advertised, we make our 
faith real by sending on our stamps or 
money; and we make demonstration of the 
invisible reality by receiving that for which 
we have applied. On the same principle 
and by the same methods must we deal 
with God. If we do not believe in the real- 
ity of the advertiser, or in his integrity, we 
willnot send. So it isin the matter of 
coming to God. 





DAKOTA AND THE BREWERS. 


Tue National Brewers’ Association is 
using its influence with members of Con- 
gress to prevent the admission of Dakota 
as a state. The reason for their opposi- 
tion is rot far to seek. 

When the constitution of the proposed 
state was submitted to the people several 
provisions were submitted separately. One 
of these, Article 24, prohibits forever the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors. It was adopted by the small ma- 
jority of 233. But it must be remembered 
that while 36,000 votes were cast, there 
were 30,000 citizens engaged in threshing 
and plowing at a distance from the polls, 
who did not cast their votes. The larger 
towns cast their full votes, so that we may 
say that a very full vote against Probibi- 
tion was cast, while the vote for Prohibi- 
tion was small. Prohibitory legislation 
can be enforced in Dakota, as it contains 
not a city of ten thousand inhabitants, and 
Minnehaha County, which contains the 
largest city (Sioux Falls), voted for pro- 
hibition. 

The enemies of Dakota are doing their 
best to convey the impression that the peo- 
ple of the proposed state are not agreed 
among themselves in desire for a State 
Government. This is certainly not the 
case. The vote stood 30,000 in favor of 
the State Constitution, to 6,000 against it. 
It was by a practically unanimous vote of 
the legislature of the whole territory, a 
year ago, that permission was given for the 
people of the district south of the 46th 
parallel to hold a Constitutional Conven- 
tion and form a State Government. Under 
these conditions tie provisional legislature 
has elected its senators, and, having thus 
formed a state, the people ask Congress, in 
the language of the United States Consti- 
tution to ‘‘admit” the state thus formed. 
The object of the Brewers’ Association is 
to defeat the admission of Dakota, because 
it puts a new limit upon their traffic. 
They now oppose the division of the ter- 
ritory, hcping that prohibition might be 
defeated upon a vote by the two sections 
combined. But we may be sure that the 
people south of the 46th parallel will not 
consent to the admission as a whole. 
John A. Owen, Esg., who was chairman 
of the Committee on Prohibition in the 
Dakota Constitutional Convention, and 
drafted the Article on the subject, writes 
us: : 

If we must wage war against the money of the 
organized liquor-interest of the United States in 
our efforts to enter the Union with prohibition 
in our Constitution, is there not occasion for 
friends of good morals throughout the Union to 
help us through press and pulpit? Our battle 
is your battle. There is many a doubtful Con- 
gressional district in which the people will, at 
their next election, change their member of the 
Hcuse, if they realize that in obedience to the 
dictates of the Brewers’ Association he voted to 
keep Dakota, with her prohibition constitution, 
out of the Union. 

In view of our wealth, our character as a peo- 
ple, our educational institutions, our area, and 
our 263,000 population, as appears by the offi- 
cial census of June, 1885, shall we not have the 
active support of the religious press of the East? 





—— 


BAYONET STATESMANSHIP: + 





Queen Viororia is a Tory, a thorough- 
going Tory. Her idea of statesmanship 
was incarnate in Beaconsfield, and Beacons- 
field was a Tory of the Tories. It was his 
Tory statesmanship that made her Empress 
of India, that lifted up royalty and royal 
institutions for the veneration of the peo- 
ple; that made the policy of the crown the 
pursuit of glory. I+ is Tory statesmanship 
for which Her Majesty has just cast the 
weight of her royal influence, in the unac- 
customed pageant which attended the open- 
ing of Parliament. The fate of the Tory 
ministry is trembling in the balance, and 
the great Irish question is to be solved, and 
the Queen would preserve the ministry +o 
solve it in the line of the supremacy of the 
English name and the English royalty. 

The Queen bas never attempted to con- 
ceal her dislike of Mr. Gladstone and her 
distrust of the Liberals and Radicals. Mr. 
Gladstone is too little impressed with the 
glory of royalty, too democratic in his tone 
and sympathies and policy. A man who 
could propose a reform of the House of 
Lords of so thorough a character that he 
would only leave ‘‘ a reasonable share of 
power, under wise conditions, to the princi- 
ple of birth,” is not the man to represent 
royalty in the Government and preserve 
patrician prerogatives. The man of whom 
it was said a generation ago that he had a 
conscience too tender for a successful 
statesman, is not the man to deal, at this 
critical moment, with the Irish question. 
It needs a Tory conscience, tough and 
truceless, to preserve the glory of the Eng- 
lish name and crown in that rebellious 
dependency, and show proper appreciation 
of the history which England has made for 
England in Ireland. 

The English public do not seem to have 
been deeply impressed with the royal pa- 
geant. Asan object of curiosity the bril- 
liant procession to Westminster could not 
fail to attract general attention; and Parlia- 
ment, doubtless, witnessed ¢he ceremonies 
in the House of Lords with unusual iater- 
est; but the great fact which both Parlia- 
ment.and the public were concerned with 
was, What policy will the Government de- 
clare respecting Ireland? The presence of 
the sovereign at the delivery of what is by 
courtesy called the Royal Speech, simply 
indicated her personal interest in the views 
put into her month by the ministry. How 
much the fact of her personal support of 
the ministerial declaration on the Irish 
question will weigh with Parliament and 
the country in the settlement of the issue 
we would not undertake to determine. If 
opinion were evenly balanced, it might or 
might not give the decision to the Tories. 

If the Queen hoped by her presence and 
her speech to unite more firmly the Tory 
elements and detach conservative Liberals 
from Mr. Gladstone’s following, she has 
little, so far, in the way of results. The 
speech was a disappointment. It draws a 
gloomy picture of the condition of Ireland, 
and promises, not well-considered meas- 
ures of relief, but a firmer administration 
of the law and, if necessary, severer laws, 
It is the traditional offering, not of bread, 
but of a stone; not of justice, but of force. 
But the Irish party have no right to feel 
chagrined. They knew that their natural 
friends were the Liberals and not the To- 
ries; yet their whole influence in the elec- 
tions was cast against the Liberal candi- 
dates. Now they turn from the Tories to 
him who is their only hope, to Mr. Glad- 
stone, whose favors they have requited 
with abuse. 

The Tory program, in its vag ue threaten- 
ings, proposes the bullet and bayonet, for 
boycott and bludgeon, the old-time remedy 
for injustice, designed to perpetuate and 
intensify Irish distrust, not to allay it. 
Surely this method has been sufficiently 
tried. The tone of the speech has already 
roused the fierce spirit which makes dyna- 
mite its secret weapon, and the Govern- 
ment is busy increasing the defenses of 
English cities. How much better to ap- 
proach the question in the spirit’ of Mr. 
Gladstone, whose utterances have the ring 
of true statesmanship! He had hoped, he 
said, that the Queen’s Speech would have 
proposed a more definite policy. He was 
convinced that only a gentle and concilia- 
tory handling of the Irish question would 
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ve effective. The exercise of candor and 
justice could alone afford the smallest hope 
of solving the difficulty. ‘‘ Whatever,” he 
continued, ‘‘it may be necessary to do for 
Ireland should be done promptly. In the 
name of Heaven, let us maintain the union. 
We have been maintaining it for 85—yes, 
600 years. Let us not deviate from the 
path of good temper and self-command, 
but, forgetful of every prejudice, let us 
strive to do justice to the great, the gigan- 
tic interests committed to our charge.” 

If the Irish were met in such a spirit as 
this, they would, we believe, prove to be 
reasoning and reasonable creatures. Mr. 
Parnell said as much in reply to Mr. Glad- 
stone. He said that if the principle were 
admitted that Ireland is entitled to some 
form of self-government the details could 
be easily settled. But the Tory is stub- 
bern. He proposes to fight it out on the 
old line of repression. English supremacy 
and Irish subordination are his creed; and 
such a creed, it must be admitted, appeals 
strongly to the egotistical element which 
is large in the neture of the Englishman. 

The Tories, however, have a very inse- 
cure tenure of office. They must pick 
their way cautiously. It is in the power 
of the opposition to overthrow them at 
any time; and if they are overthrown they 
must take care that it shall be in such a 
way that they can appeal to the cointry. 
We do not look, therefore, for an energetic 
policy of repression from the present min- 
istry. 


EDUCATION AND POLITICS. 


Governor HILt’s message, recommend- 
ing that the Regents of the University be 
legislated out of existence, and their duties 
given to the Superintendent of Instruction, 
reminds us again of the important influence 
for good which should belong to the office 
of Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
a great state like New York. Experience 
shows how utterly destitute of any charac- 
ter or controlling power the office is when 


it is flea vy ~ e-litician and not by a man 
who is an educator, familiar with the needs 


of our public school system, and capable of 
administering the office in a spirit and with 
a plan which the needs of the school de- 
mand. 

There will be a vacancy in this office to 
be filled next March by joint ballot of the 
two Houses of the Legislature. It is ru- 
mored that the successful faetion intend 
to reward a ‘‘ worker,’ who has not the 
slightest fitness for the place by putting 
him into this ‘‘ snug berth.” 

The place wught to be filled by an educa- 
tor, in the best sense of that much abused 
term. It should be filled by a man who 
knows the present system of the state, 
thoroughly, in all its details—a man who 
has sufficient scholarship and breadth of 
view to grasp the needs of a great educa- 
tional system, and sufficient originality, 
combined with sound sense, to enable him 
to devise and carry out methods which will 
increase the efficiency of the work through 
the state. 

Would it not be a sorry comment upon 
the spirit of Civil Service Reform if a hack 
politician, without knowledge or experi- 
ence in educational work, were to be put 
into this place by the Republican vote? 
New York awaits her Horace Mann, to give 
to the educational work of the state a uni- 
ty and an efficiency which it has always 

* lacked. How much it has lacked these, 
those who have been observers from within 
best know. 

For these reasons, we shall be pleased if 
such a man shall be appointed as Dr. 
Milne, President of the State Normal 
School at Geneseo. Trained in the dis- 
trict and Normal schools of the state, 
beginning to teach before he went 
to college, graduated with high rank 
from the University of Rochester, at once 
made vice-principal of one of the Normal 
schools of the state, resigning that place 
within two years to organize the state school 
at Geneseo, N. Y., which has come, under 
his management, to be one of the largest, 
if not the largest, of the eight Normal 
schools of the state, Dr. Milne has placed 
hundreds of his pupils as teachers in the 
state. As a lecturer on educatianol methods 
and a conductor of teachers’ institutes he 
has had large experience. He is the author 








of a very successful series of mathematica] 


text-books, which are widely used, and 
which prove his practical acquaintance 
with the needs of the schoolroom. Far 
from being blindly devoted to the work of 
the public schools, however, Dr. Milne has 
done excellent work in preparatory Latin 
and Greek. He is a fine classical] scholar, 
and has more than once refused to take 
honorable positions in our colleges. ‘Phe 
choice is to be made between such a man 
as he and a professional politician. 


FACILITATING REPUDIATION. 


WE have recently had occasion to exam- 
ine what purports to be an exhibit of a 
series of laws passed by the legislature of 
New Jersey, within a few years past, rela- 
ting to the municipalities of that state, 
and not forming the most agreeable kind 
of reading to one who believes in com- 
mercial honesty as between debtor and 
creditor. This legislation seems to have 
been suggested by the embarrassed condi- 
tion of the city of Elizabeth, which in 1880 
suddenly woke up to the fact that it owed 
$5,638,000 for money borrowed, which it 
claimed to be unable to pay. In that year 
the legislature passed what was known as 
the ‘Vail Mandamus Bill,” which the 
courts declared to be unconstitutional, be- 
cause it interfered with the obligation of 
contracts, and destroyed remedies for 
their enforcement existing when the con- 
tracts were made. In 1882 a law was 
passed allowing the assessors of taxes to 
resign at any time, and thus put them- 
selves beyond the reach of a writ of man 
damus from a court, compelling them to 
assess taxes for the payment of judgments; 
and, under this legislation, four of the 
assessors of the city of Elizabeth did resign 
on the ist of June, 1883, when writs of 
mandamus were impending in behalf of 
the creditors of the city. 

In 1884 came what is known as “ Bill 
467,” which, being hastily passed, provided 
that, if there shall not be a quorum of as- 
sessors of taxes for ten days after the 1st of 
April of that year, the governor of the 
state may appoint ‘‘ Commissioners of Tax- 
ation,” who shall be regarded as state 
officers, and not of the municipality, and 
hence, not liable to a writ of mandamus to 
compe! taxation for the payment of judg- 
ments against such municipality. In 1885 
another law was passed, providing that 
county assessors may levy taxes to pay in- 
terest on any new bonds that may be is- 
sued in exchange for old ones, but not for 
the payment of interest on any old bonds. 
At the time of the passage of this law, the 
larger number of the creditors of the city 
of Elizabeth had accepted new bonds in 
exchange for old ones, by which their 
claims were scaled down fifty per cent., and 
the rate of interest was fixed at four per 
cent. Some of these creditors, however, 
refused to settle their claims against the 
city on these terms, and hence, retained 
their old bonds. They had a legal right 
thus to refuse, and insist on full payment of 
their claims according to the contract. The 
law of 1885 makes no provision for any as- 
sessment or collection of taxes to pay the 
interest on their bonds, but confines its 
operations to new bonds that may be issued 
in exchange for old ones, thus putting the 
new bonds of the city of Elizabeth on a 
different basis from that of the old ones, in 
respect to the payment of int erest. 

Such are some of the facts as set forth in 
the exhibit to which we have referred. As- 
suming this exhibit to be correct, then we 
cannot escape the conclusion that this leg- 
islation, whether so intended or not, fur- 
nishes facilities for practical repudiation on 
the part of the municipalities of New Jer- 
sey. We doubt whether any such laws 
would have been passed but for the sup- 
posed necessities growing out of the self. 
assumed bankruptcy of the city of Eliza- 
beth, as the consequences of unwise and 
extravagant expenditures on the part of its 
officials. The legislature came to the aid 
of that city, not by measures of relief to se- 
cure the payment of its debts, but rather 
to help it out of a tight place, at the ex- 
pense of the legal rights of its creditors. 
This feature lies upon the very face of the 
legislation. 

And we may add that this is just the way 
in which all repudiating legislation begins 
its sad work of dishonor, and then, having 











made a beginning, generally goes from bad 








to worse. An exigency, real or supposed, 
exists. A state or a county, or a city, as 
the case may be, owes more money than it 
can pay, as it says, and more than it is 
willing to pay. The first resort is to at- 
tack the laws under which the debt was 
contracted, or the process by which they 
were executed; and if this fails, then the 
legislative millis set to grind out a new 
grist of laws, under which payment may 
be avoided altogether, or a compromise 
forced upon the creditors against their 
legal rights, and in the interests of the 
debtor. The one end aimed at is to get rid 
of paying the debt in full, according to the 
contract. Legislatures are corrupted, and 
even courts of justice are sometimes cor- 
rupted, in order to secure this one end. 
The popular conscience is demoralized, 
and its power to sting the sensibilities with 
a sense of shame and wrong is weakened, 
and that which, if done between man and 
man, would be called knavery, passes mus- 
ter as a sort of half-way virtue at least, 
if not an entirely honorable transaction. 
We have no wish to do any injustice to 
New Jersey; yet, if our intormation be 
correct in regard to the legislation to 
which we have referred, it will do the peo- 
ple of that state no harm to give the sub- 
ject their attentive consideration. If there 
is anything which a state ought to shun, 
as one would the small-pox, that thing is 
repudiation in any form, or to any extent. 
It is never consistent with sound morality 
or public honor, and in the end is always 
bad policy. Any state will lose more than 
it will gain by it. ga 


Etlitorial Botes. 


WE thball begin the publication, next week 








of a new serial story, by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, which will run through twelve numbers 
of THe INDEPENDENT. The story is entiled 
‘* Burglars in Paradise,” and is written some- 
what in the style of ‘The Old Maid’s Paradise,” 
which appeared originally in our columns, and 
which has since been issued in book form, and 
passed through many editions in this country 
andin England. Miss Phelps’s stories are so 
well known and so deservedly popular that sim- 
ply the announcement of something new from 
her pen is sure to attract wide attention; and 
it is equally certain that the interest attaching 
to Miss Phelps’s name will in no wise be di- 
minished by a perusal of “ Burglars in Para- 
dise.” 


WE have for many years past published in our 
columns the Monday Lectures given by Mr. 
Joseph Cook in the Tremont Temple in Boston. 
We have made arrangements with him to publish 
the same this year. The themes to be dis- 
cussed are of special interest at this time to the 
churches of all denominations, relating as they 
mostly do, to revivais of religion; and, 
considering this very important fact, we believe 
this course of lectures will be by far the 
most interesting and valuable of all delivered 
during the ‘ten years since the Lecture- 
ship began. Thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of devoted Christians, in all parts of the 
country, are now actively at work for the im- 
mediate salvation of the impenitent, All such 
want light and instructicn, such as is likely now 
to be given. The special ‘‘ committee” who are 
the advisers of Mr. Cook on this matter, embrace 
the wisest and best men in the country, and 
it is their unanimous opinion that, in view of 
the great religious interest now apparent in the 
churches, Christians will and should seek 
the best instruction possible, as to what should 
be done now to help onward the cause of Christ 
the world over. We give, on the fifteenth page, 
the program of the topics to be discussed. 





Some months ago much discussion was caused 
by the reception, by Assistant Bishop Pot- 
ter, of the diocese of New York, of vows 
of celibacy, poverty and obedience from 
one or two young men who desired to 
devote themselves wholly to _ religious 
work. The opinion of the Church seemed to 
be divided as to the propriety, not only of 
the Bishop’s action, but of encouraging or even 
permitting such vows to be taken. Bishop Lee 
was much grieved, and wrote to his brother 
bishop, deprecating the return, as he regarded 
it, to the evil and medieval practice of monkery. 
A case has just been made public, in connection 
with one of the sisterhoods of the Church, 
which is likely to revive the discussion of 1884 
on the subject of vows and conventual life. 
The facts of the case are given by Mr. L. 8. 
White, of Baltimore, in a letter to the Southern 





Churchman. Mr, White has a daughter who 





has been an invalid for years. Recently she so 
far improved in health as to be able to leave her 
bed. Becoming “infatuated” with sisterhoods, 
she offered herself to a sisterhood in Baltimore, 
but was refused because her parents would not 
conseat, They tried to dissuade her from her 
purpose, telling her that if God desired this 
service of her, he would have made her strong 
enough for it; but she would not give it up. 
She opened correspondence ‘‘ tbrough the secret 
aid of others” with St. Gabriel’s Sisterhood of 
St. Mary, Peekskill, N. Y., and the ‘* Mother 
Superior” agreed to aecept her, though her 
father had earnestly protested against it and 
besought the Mother Superior to counsel his 
daughter to remain at home and obey her 
parents. What followed, Mr. White thus de- 
scribes : 

* In September last, my daughter’s trunk, packed 
with her clothing, was spirited away from my house 
unknown to all of us--to even our servants ; and on 
the second day of October she was abducted (I can 
call it by no other name), having been secretly fur- 
nished with a railroad ticket to New York, and, as 
we have reason to believe, accompanied by a sister 
from St. Gabriel’s! She was sick in bed the day 
previous, left us without notice, and during the 
temporary absence of her parents.” 

The matter was brought co Assietant Bishop 
Potter’s attention, but while admitting that the 
letters enclosed to him furnished “‘ rather start- 
ling reading,” and indicated action ‘* most 
wrong,” he says he can do nothing unless it can 
be shown that the girl, who is of legal age, is 
either weak-minded or is detained without her 
own consent. Mr. White, under such a state of 
affairs, without civil or ecclesiastical remedy, 
asks what he, as a father and communicant in 
the Episcopal Church, can do? Tie defense of 
the Mother Superior will, we presume, be that 
the young lady is of age and has a right to 
decide for herself; and, being fully persuaded 
that she ought to live a life of ‘chastity, 
poverty, and obedience,” she must obey God 
rather than man. As a matter of conscience, 
much, undoubtedly, can be said for this view; 
but this case has the aspect of an elopement, 
and a Protestant sisterhood that encourages 
unfilial conduct, and receives a young lady of 
feeble health to a novitiate for perpetual vows, 
not only without the consent, but against the 
protest, of her parents, isin a fair way to be- 
come as objectionable to sound Christian judg- 
ment as Catholic nunneries. 


‘* BACTERIAL devils” is a new phrase coined by 
the Rev. Robert H. Barr, and used in a sermon 
recently preached by him; yet it is very express- 
ive as a characterization of the “bacterial dev- 
ils of selfishness, malice, lust, and intemper- 
ance,” which he said must be driven out of the 
heart by ‘‘ the good angels of love, truth, purity 
and sobriety.” The idea is an old one, while 
the mode of stating it is alike striking and 
novel. One of the published sermons of Dr. 
Chalmers is entitled ‘‘The Expulsive Power of 
New Affections.” The thought of the sermon is 
that when “ new affections” are established in 
the heart, the old affections, previously resident 
there and inconsistent therewith, will be dis- 
placed and driven out of the heart. The two 
classes of affections will not go on simultaneous- 
ly and in harmony with each other. They are 
opposites, and cannot live together in the same 
heart. It was on this principle that our Saviour 
said: ‘*Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.’* 
He who makes money supreme cannot, at the 
same time, make God supreme. The man of 
base lust must quit his lust, or he cannot love 
God. A thorough reform of the heart is the one 
which kills what the Bible calls *‘ the old man,” 
and substitutes ‘“‘the new man” created after 
the image of Christ. There is no better and 
surer way of curing one’s old depravities, than 
that of opening the heart to ** the good angels” 
of the Christian virtues. If the latter enter, the 
former will be sure to take a leave of absence. 
The specific for hatred is love. Bring this into 
the heart and enthrone it there, and the hatred 
will go out. If the hatred stay, the love will not 
come in. Ministers, whose busivess it is to re- 
form men and make them better, would do well 
carefully to read the sermon of Dr. Chalmers on 
‘*The Expulsive Power of New Affections.” 


WE wish to excite no prejudice against The 
Truthseeker on the ground that it boasts of be- 
ing an infidel journal. If its arguments in 
favor of the Sunday opepving of the museums are 
good, then we would have them carry, We will 
presume it means to be fair; but we can easily 
show that it is not. It quotes from us: 

‘‘Less than half the expense of equipping the 
museums is paid by the city. Thus the Museum of 
Natural History has received during its existence, 
omitting value of public land on which it stands and 
building, a total sum of $430,838.18. Of this $110,- 
722.99, or a little more than one-quarter, has come 
from the city. The rest has come from generous 
private patrons. It costs $25,000 a year for the cur- 
rent expenses of this museum, and of this $10,000 has 
to be paid by members and trustees. . . . The 
city has not organized the museums, has not pro- 
vided the objects on exhibition, and pays but three- 
fifths of the expense of keeping them open.” 


The Truthseeker thus comments : 





“A more misleading, not to say dishonest, Sstate- 
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ment could scarcely be made. The most protuber- 
ant evasion of the truth is the little parenthetical 
sentence, ‘Omitting value of the public land on 
which it stands and building,’ and the more decided 
insinuation that both museums cost the city but 
$30,000 per year. 

* In the first place, the buildings for the museums 

have cost the city an enormous sum. New York is 
now paying interest on $958,000.00 worth of bonds, 
representing money given to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, and the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory.” 
How easily this is answered! We did omit the 
cost of the buildings. And so we omitted, on 
the other side, the value of the gifts presented, 
which are enormous in quantity, amounting to 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, and much ex- 
ceeding the value of objects bougbt by the trus~ 
tees. The Truthseeker continues: 


* The other point in THE INDEPENDENT’ editoria] 

is that it costs $25,000 per year each to run the mu- 
seums, of which the city pays only $15,000 to each, 
Again is the statement misleading. Allowing that it 
costs $50,000 per year to maintajn both institutions, 
we affirm that the city spends more than four times 
a8 much upon the museums as do the ‘generous 
private patrons.’ The trustees and the ‘generous 
private patrons’ contribute about $20,000 annually 
to the support of the institutions, The same institu- 
tions cost the municipality of New York $84,530 an- 
nually.” 
{t thus adds $54,530 annual interest on bonds 
issued for erection of museum buildings to the 
#30,000 paid by the city for running ex- 
penses of the museums. Very good. Then it 
seems the city has not paid the $958,000, but 
has borrowed it, and only pays the interest. 
The trustees and donors of the museums pre- 
ferred to pay down their cash, and pay no in- 
terest. If The Truthseeker will count both 
the money the city has borrowed and has not 
paid, and the interest it has paid, we will count, 
for the trustees, the money they have paid, and 
the interest which they have lost, and which 
would have accumulated if they had, like the 
city, given borrowed money. Let us bave things 
even on both sides.. On the whole it will turn 
out that the city has given less than the trus- 
tees. In return for what the city has given 
the museums are kept open free four days out 
of seven. That is fair. If anything more is 
asked it is not to be demanded as a right, 





Ir will be a surprise to many to know that 
that heroine of more than fifty years old, Pru- 
dence Crandall, now Mrs. Philleo, is still living. 
The story of her bravery thrilled many a heart 
in those days, made many an Abolitiorist, and 
had no small part in the chain of circumstances 
which led to the establishment of THe INDE- 
PENDENT, a dozen years later, a8 an antislavery 
journal. We who give our money so freely for 
the education of the colored people, who think 
it horrible that base fellows should burn down 
the Quitman, Ga., school for colored girls, can 
hardly appreciate what was the feeling in New 
England scarce half a century since. In 1831 
a convention of colored people resolved to es- 
tablish an industrial school in New Haven. 
Tbe Mayor called a meeting of citizens, and it 
was resolved to rerist, in every lawful way, the 
establishment of the institution. The trustees 
of Noyes Academy, Canaan, N. H., then con- 
sented to take colored pupils in 1835. A town- 
meeting was called, and it was voted to remove 
the building, and a committee was appointed 
to do it, who, with a hundred yoke of oxen and 
three hundred citizens, bodily hauled it off its 
grounds. In 1832 Miss Prudence Crandall, a 
Friend, purchased a large house in Canterbury, 
Conn., for a ladies’ school. A colored gir], who 
had attended the public school, applied for ad- 
mission. The parents of the white pupils ob- 
jected, but Miss Crandall would not refuse the 
girl, at the expense of whatever loss of patron- 
age. The opposition then threatened to break 
up the school. She let it be known that she 
would receive any number of colored girls that 
might apply. A town-meeting was called to 
abate the nuisance. The Rev. Samuel May ap- 
peared in her defense, but was not allowed 
to speak. Resolutions were passed protest- 
ing against her school, and asking her 
to desist. She refused, and opened her 
school with fifteen or twenty colored 
girls, Then she was boycotted, Her 
pupils were insulted, The stores were closed 
against her, Her well was polluted. Physicians 
would not attend her family. The trustees of 
the church forbade them to go to the Lord’s 
house. Meanwhile the town obtained from the 
Legislature of Connecticut the pasrage of a law 
forbidding any echool to educate or harbor 
colored persons not inhabitants of the state. 
The passage of the law was received with the 
ringing of bells and firing of cannon. She was 
arrested and taken to jail, and stood trial. The 
law was declared constitutional by the lower 
courts, and she was convicted. On appeal to 
the highest court, this case was quashed on ac- 
count of informality. Then an attempt was 
made to burn her house. This being unsuc- 
cessful, one night the house was attacked and 
doors and windows broken ip, and the house 
left nearly untenantable, It being clear that to 
remain was perilous to life and limb, after 
geyenteen months of resistance to the mob, she 


gave up her property and her school, and left 
the place. She is now living, in old age and 
straitened circumstances,in Kansas, and citizens 
of Canterbury have petitioned the Connecticut 
Legislature to repay her the loss she suffered in 
1834. If the state which formed the law espe- 
cially to ruin her does not feel itself justified to 
reimburse the injuries it did to her, we trust 
the citizens of Cantertury will head a generous 
subscription for her, and that many others will 
add their names to it. 


JupGe Brewer, sitting as judge in the 
United States Circuit Cuurt for Kansas, bas ren- 
dered a decision, the full text of which we have 
not yet seen, in which he holds that where a 
state, by a prohibitory law, whether constitu- 
tional or legislative, forbids a brewer to continue 
the business of brewing beer, who, before the 
adoption of such a law had constructed buildings 
for the purpose of conducting this business, it 
must, under the provisions of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, reimburse him for all the damages 
in the value of such buildings resulting from 
such prohibition. This, according to the dis- 
patch from Topeka, is the precise point which 
the judge decided. The point is a new one 
under prohibitory legislation against the liquor 
businese, and will doubtless be carried to the 
Supreme Court of the United States for final 
determination, If the view of Judge Brewer 
shall be there affirmed, these states, in order to 
establish absolute prohibition, must pay ail 
damages to vested rights resulting therefrom. 
They can better afford to do this than to 
suffer the enormous evils arising from the liquor 
business. When we have seen the full text of 
Judge Brewer's decision, we shall have some- 
thing further to say on this subject. 


THERE is a law in the State of Michigan which 
imposes a tax upon all persons who shall in that 
state be engaged in the business of selling in- 
toxicating lquors, to be shipped thereto from 
any other state. A man by the name of Walling 
was prosecuted under this law, and sentenced 
to pay the tax asa fine, and was imprisoned in 
default of the payment. The Supreme Court of 
Michigan held the law to be constitutional as an 
exercise of the police power of the state. The 
case, by writ of error, being removed to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, that court has 
just decided that the law is unconstitutional. 
The ground taken by the court is that the law 
is virtually an attempt to regulate inter-state 
commerce, and that the power to do this be- 
longs, under the Constitution of the United 
States, exclusively toCongress. The court does 
not deny that a state may impose a tax on the 
sale of intoxicating liquors or upon commercial 
travelers who seek to sell therein liquors else- 
where produced. What it affirms is that a law 
imposing such a tax must be impartial as be- 
tween the states, making no distinction between 
the products of that state and those of other 
states, or between resident and non-resident 
citizens engaged in the business of selling such 
products. A law that is not thus impartial, 
because discriminating against non-resident 
salesmen, or against the products of other 
states, the court holds to be inconsistent with 
the Federal Constitution; and this was just 
the difficulty with the Michigan law. States 
wishing to eecure the end aimed at by the Mich- 
igan law, must, therefore, avoid the objection to 
this Jaw as stated by the Supreme Court of the 
United States ; and this they can do by enacting 
laws that operate alike upon resijents and non- 
residents and upcn products of their own and 
those of other states. 


Tue Utah Legislature, composed even yet so 
largely cf church magnates and sons of polyga- 
mous prophets and apostles, assembled in bi- 
ennial session on the 11th inst., and next day 
received some very sound and solemn counsel 
from Governor Murray, in the shape of a mes- 
sage. In particular, he exhorted this legislative 
body to ‘*see that the territorial government is 
organized in all of its parts in conformity with 
the laws of Congress, that the system of plural 
wives or polygamy is denounced by territorial 
statute, and that the exercise of political power 
by ecclesiastical authority is abolished in Utah.” 
And he further exhorted that, if they did not 
see fit to do this, they should frankly and fully 
state to the country their reason for their fail- 
ure so to do. This, in part, because they draw 
their pay from the Federal treasury. This body 
of men has a fine opportunity to put the terri- 
tory and the Union in full harmony, and so end 
the long and disastrous struggle; but sucha 
result is too much to look for from Mormon 
human nature. 





Tre Albany Law Journal, alike learned and 
candid in all matters of legal morality and tech- 
nical law, quotes the whole of our recent edito- 
rial note on the action of Judge Powers, of Utah, 
who refused to naturalize a Mormon alien on 
account of his belief as a Mormon. The Jour- 
nal adds the following comment: “ This is very 
acute reasoning ; but we do not regard it as en- 





tirely clear that a map is entitled to naturaliza- 


tion who proposes to disregard the laws of the 
country ; much less that an avowed polygamist 
in theory isa man of ‘good mora! character.’” 
The first part of this comment has no applica- 
tion to the facts as presented to Judge Powers, 
The Mormon alien in question, as the Judge 
expressly said, declared himself to be “attached 
to the principles and laws of this country,” and 
also said *‘ tbat he proposed to obey theee laws, 
those relating to polygamy and cohabitation in- 
cluded.” This surely was not the case ofa man 
who ‘proposes to disregard the laws of the 
country,” but rather the exact opposite. This 
Mormon alien, however, avowed his religious 
belief in the doctrine of polygamy as a 
‘“‘ theory,” and also said that this would prevent 
him from finding a verdict of guilty, as a juror, 
in the trial of a polygamy case. Does this mere 
belief deprive him of a ‘‘ good moral character,” 
in the sense in which the statute regulating the 
subject of paturalization uses this phrase? We 
think not. The “good moral chara:ter,” re- 

ferred to by the statute, is evidently one shown 

by actions, and not by what a man merely be- 

lieves. He may be a gross heretic, and yet have 

a “‘ good moral character” in the sense of the 

atatute. We do not think shat the mere opinion 

that polygamy is morally right disqualifies any 
one to be a citizen of the United States, or that, 

under the law, it disqualifies him, if an alien, to 

be na‘uralized. Our objection to the decision 

of Judge Powers is that it is judge-made law in 

excess of the statute enacted by Congress. The 

fact that this man would not find a verdict of 

guilty, if sitting as a juror in a polygamy case, 

is a very good reason why he should not be per- 

Initted to sit in such a case; but, in our jadg- 

ment, it is no reason why Judge Powers should, 

in practical effect, undertake to amend the 

naturalization Jaws of the United States. He 

had better leave that work to Congress. The 

readers of THE INDEPENDENT too well under- 
stand our position to suppose that we are apolo- 
gizing for polygamy. We are simply criticising 

what we are compelled to regard as the incor- 
rect ruling of a court. 


The Trivune finds fault with the administra- 
tion, This is the way it puts things: 

* Out of respect to ‘ the moral sense of the com- 
munity,’ Postmaster-General Vilas declines to give 
Baltimore a Sunday morning delivery. A large 
accumulation of moral sense, not to speak of horse 
sense and common sense, backed the petition which 
the business men of the United States addressed to 
Mr. Vilas, begging him not to array himself against 
them by crippiing the mail service. But Vilas, who 
is so tender of Baltimore’s Sunday morning showed 
that he cared nothing at all about the best interests 
of business men, lt is statesmen of the Vilas 
school that strain ata gnat and swallow a whole 
caravan of camels.” 


Now, the facts are that not a city in the United 
States has a Surday morning delivery; and, 
further, there is almost no wish for it in Balti- 
more or anywhere else. In the cities the doors 
of the post-office are left open, and if anybody 
wants to go in and take his own letters out of 
his box he is not forbidden; but Baltimore can 
get along without a Sunday delivery if New York 
can. It will be a long while before our business 
men will ask for Sunday delivery. Meanwhile, 
we remember that there was a time when the 
Tribune did not sneer at *‘ the moral sense of 
the community.” 


Tue relations of America toward [reland 
in the latter’s struggle for independence are 
usually misunderstood. By England we are 
sometimes thought the ally of Ireland; by Ire- 
land we are regarded at best asa half-hearted 
friend. The same appeals are made to us by the 
Irish and by newly-feathered Irish-Americans 
to-day as were made by France in the early 
history of our country, when we were nursing 
the new life of great principles and France was 
struggling with the birth and death of great 
ideas. We are reminded by the Irish of the 
support they gave to the United States during 
the War of Independence and during the Civil 
War ; and we have been asked in return to sup- 
port them in their struggle with England. 
While grateful for their aid, we must remember 
that Irish aid was given usin both instances 
because the Irish considered the causes for 
which we fought unquestionably just. If we 
had not deserved their moral support, they 
would not have givenit. Now the question for 
Americans to decide is whetber the demands 
that the Irish make of the English are just. 
Are their demands fair, or do they require 
too much? We hold that Ireland, if for no 

ther reason than her geographical position, 
should remain a part of Great Britain. On that 
point all but the wildest fanatics are agreed. She 
should be satisfied with a system of local gov- 
ernment analogous to the system we have in our 
states. Any reasonable steps she takes to bring 
about that result will have our moral support; 
but we could never support secession. Ireland 
should remain loyal to the Empire or be forced 
to remain loyal. She is as necessary to Great 
Britain as the South was and is to the United 
States. We, of the North, fought the South to 





maintain our integrity as a nation, Why, if 





necessary, should not England do the same? And 
what is tue as to the course England should 
pursue is also true of the course that Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales should pursue if England 
attempted to disconnect herself from them. 
In Great Britain, as in the United States, unity 
is strength. Disruption would be disaster, 
But the demand for disruption is suicidal. The 
demand for local self-government will have gen- 
eral American sympathy. 


JUDGE Seymour, of the United States District 
Court for North Carolina, has just made a de- 
liverance in regard to insanity as a Cefense in a 
criminal trial, which, though much shorter, re- 
minds us of the elaborate argument of Judge 
Cox in the Guiteau case. A man, by the name 
of Young, was indicted for swindling the Gov- 
ernment as a postmaster ; and after bis convic- 
tion, a motion was made for a new trial, on the 
ground of his alleged insanity. This motion 
was supported by the affidavits of two eminent 
Medical experts, who, having examined the 
prisoner, gave it as their opinion that he was 
not responsible for his actions. Judge Seymour 
refused to grant the motion, on the ground that 
the facts showed that Young knew what he was 
doing when he was making false returns to the 
Post Office Department, and cheating the Gov- 
ernment by a systematic fraud for a series of 
years, and also knew that what he was doing 
was contrary to law. Such knowledge, as the 
Judge held, is sufficient in any case to establish 
the fact of legal responsibility. This is what is 
called ‘‘the knowledge of right and wrong” 
test, laid down in 1843 by the English judges, in 
answer to a series of questions submitted to 
them by the House of Lords, and generally 
adopted by the courts of this country. It ¢x- 
cludes all merely *‘ emotional insanity,” and all 
insanity consisting in eccentricities or mental 
peculiarities. 1f one knows, at the time of his 
action, what he is doing, and also knows that 
the action ig contrary tv law, then, whatever 
else may be true or not true, he knows enough 
to be treated as a responsible being. The legal 
presumption is that every man has this knowl- 
edge of his own actions when violative of law ; 
and hence, if insanity is set up as a plea of de- 
fense in a criminal trial, the fact of its exist- 
ence must be shown by evidence. Any other 
rule would be unsafe for the community. The 
‘‘insanity dodge”’ is the gemeral resort of law- 
yers when they have no other means of 4efeDse ; 
and too often men that ought to have been 
punished escape in this way. Expert witnesses 
are so apt to be partisans, and so often contra- 
dict each other, that their opinions are really 
of but little value. Many of them have a theory 
of insanity which the law does not and cannot 
recog nize. 





Tue general sentiment of the people of Dakota 
is, and for several years has been, that that 
territory is large enough to make two states, and 
hence that it ought to be divided and admitted 
into the Union as two separate states. Respond- 
ing to this sentiment, the legislature of Dakota, 
with only three dissenting votes, passed a bill 
calling for a constitutional convention in Scuth- 
ern Dakota, and authonzing the people to elect 
delegates thereto, with a view to the framing of 
a constitution and the application to Congress 
for admission into the Union of this part of the 
territory as a state. The convention thus pro- 
vided for has been held, and a constitution pre- 
pared by it and approved by the people. State 
officers have been elected to act in the event of 
admission. Notbivg remains but the action of 
Congress to complete the whole process. The 
8 nate Committee on Territories has reported a 
bill to the Senate admitting Southern Dakota 
under the constitution framed at Sioux Falls 
last September, and ratified by the people last 
November, accompanying the bill with a volumi- 
nous exhibit of the reasons in favor of admis- 
sion, This dill will undoubtedly be passed by 
the Senate; but, judging from present indica- 
tions, it will encounter a formidable opposition 
in the House of Representativer, and perhaps 
there be defeated. The reason of this opposi- 
tion is that the people of Southern Dakota are 
Republicans by a large majority, and that ad- 
mission would add a new Republican state to the 
Union, and put two more Republican senators 
into the Senate. This is just no reason at all, 
except in the code of unreasonable partisansbip. 
It should have nothing to do with the question. 
Southern Dakota to-day has a larger population 
than any territory ever admitted as a state. Its 
area is abuut three times that of South Carolina, 
and some eight thousand square miles larger 
than the state of Missouri. It is in every re- 
spect perfectly competent and fit to be a state, 
and there is no reason in the facts why it should 
not at once be admitted into the Union as such. 
The fact that a state constitution was formed 
without an enabling act on the part of Congress 
is no objection to its admission, since this is no 
more than has repeatedly occurred in other 
cases. Ifthe House of Representatives shall 
defeat the Senate bill, the Democratic Party 
will be responsible for the wrong and the dis- 

grace. We say disgrace, since the reason would 





be a disgrace to any party, 
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A COBBESPONDENT, “J. C.,” writes us that 
the fol’owing letter of Calvin, found in ‘‘ Mos- 
heim’s Miscellanies,” may throw some light 
upon the question lately under discussion in The 
Interior and THe INDEPENDENT, as to Calvin's 
action and spirit in the death of Servetus: 

“ Ceterum ne male feriati nebulones, recordi hominis 
pervicacia quasi martyrii glorientur, in ejus more 
appariut bellina stupiditas, unde judiciwm facere 
liceret nihil unquam serio in religionem ipsum egisse. 
Ex quo mors ei denunciata est, nune attonito similem 
haerere, nunc alta suspiria edere, nunc instar lymp- 
hatici ejulare. Quod postremum tandem sie invaluit, 
ut tantum Hispanico more reboaret, Misericordia, 
Misericordia.” 

We add a free translation for English readers: 

Lest worthless fellows should make a boast over 
the senseless stubbornness of this man as if he were 
a martyr, his death was marked by a beastly stupi- 
dity, which makes it no slander to say that, in the 
matter of religion, he was wholly without sincerity. 
When sentenced to death, he stood for a time as if 
overcome with amazement; then belched forth 
deep sighs ; then howled like a maniac, his terror 
continuing until at last he bellowed forth in Spanish 
fashion, *‘ Mercy! Mercy!” 


.-How much good may be done with one 
copy of THE INDEPENDENT may be gathered from 
a letter from a subscriber in Pennsylvania : 

I sent my copy of THE INDEPENDENT last week to 
a soldier {quite unknown to me personally) at Fort 
-——, Dakota. Thinking it would interest you, I 
send you an extract from a letter from him lately 
received, 

**It is one of a soldier’s greatest pleasures to re- 
ceive something out of the mail bag. THE INDEPEN- 
DENT is not only read by myself, but others have the 
benetit also. One man particularly looks forward to 
them, and reads with much pieasure the contents of 
the different columns. He is a Scotchman, and has 
been in the service something like nineteen years, 
After we have done with them, I hand them to one 
of our Captains stationed here, whose family reads 
them. Then from him they are forwarded to a 
youog man, the son of an old ranch man, who has 
been helpless for many years, confined constantly 
to either his bed or his chair. This family lives 
about fourteen miles from the garrison, well up on 
the mountains. The Captain visits them often in 
the summer, taking the paper with him ; so, you see, 
that the papers are well used after you have sent 
them, and rest assured they are always welcome.” 


..It will interest some of our readers to 
know that a lot of Greek newspapers and other 
documents have just arrived from Cyprus, in 
which it appears that General di Cesnola’s former 
chief digger, FMeocuaciw, pat om hia mottle by 
the statements and performances of Richter, 
obtained help and permission, and reopened 
the subterranean treasure-vaults at Curium; 
whereat all Cyprus is greatly delighted, and 
congratulates Cesnola. Most amusing are the 
utterances of the Limassol papers, who knew 
the truth well, as Curium is only a short dis- 
tance away. It has curiously happened that 
Richter, who attempted to discredit General di 
Cesnola’s work, has been dismissed from his 
post in the Cyprus Museum, and has himself 
been seriously discredited by certain occur- 
rences in Cyprus, 


..The wealth of the Vanderbilt family will 
be a blessing to the suffering all over the coun- 
try, as so much of it goes for establishing a most 
thoroughly equipped medical college. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Wm. H. Vanderbilt gave half 
a million collars to the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. They have a fine property, and an 
adequate building is now being erected. Mr. 
Vanderbilt's daughter, Mra. William D. Sloane, 
and her husband, kave undertaken to erect on 
the same property a maternity hospital, to be 
open to all women expecting to become mothers. 
It will accommodate five bundred cases in a 
year. Mr. and Mrs. Sloane will also give it am- 
ple permanent endowment. This is a much 
needed charity, and does honor to the wealth 
and Christian benevolence which gives it. 


..-The Westminster Presbyterian Church of 
Brooklyn, proposes next Sabbath to celebrate 
its thirtieth anniversary, by appropriate exer- 
cises, lL’rofessor Hitchcock, of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary of this city, will preach the 
morning sermon, and, at the close of this ser- 
vice, the Lord’s Supper will be administered by 
Profcssor Hitchcock, Dr. Spear and the pastor, 
the Rev. Alfred H. Moment, followed in the 
afternoon by a jubilee service in the Sabbath- 
school, and in the evening by a historical dis- 
course from the pastor, and on the ensuing 
Monday evening by a reception given to the 
ex-pastors, officers and members of the Church, 
We congratulate the Westminster people on 
their thirty years of church life, and hope that 
their coming anniversary will be a profitable and 
pleasant occasion. 


.-The Mission Indians of California need 
special legislation in their behalf. Congress 
appropriates for these Indians 160 acres of land 
to each head of a family. That is liberal enough 
if the land be cultivable, but worthless if the 
land be without water. Now the lands set apart 
by Congress for these Indians require irriga- 
tion, and, as a consequence, not one bas availed 
himself of the appropriation. The Congrega- 
tional Association of California has passed 
Fesqlutions asking Congress to allow the re- 


served lands to be sold, and that with the pro- 
ceeds suitable lands be purchased, with water 
eufficient to irrigate them, and appropriated to 
the Indians. We irust the bill to this effect, in- 
troduced by Senator Dawes, will be passed. 


....A prominent Free Baptist pastor writes 
us: 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I would welcome the union which you propose 
between Free Baptists and Congregationatists. I 
would welcome it not only as a Free Baptist, but es- 
pecially as a Christian. Doctrinally, there is not 
difference enough to keep the two denominations 
apart, while I know of no movement that either 
could make that would more practically harmonize 
with the spirit of Christ’s teaching. Such a union, 
it seems to me, would bring both spiritual and in- 
tellectual quickening to us as a people, and I doubt 
if the united denomination would be characterized 
by much greater differences in forms and practices 
than exist in the different churches of my own de- 
nomination to-day. 


..A correspondent is inclined to favor any 
law which allows towns to prohibit the sale of 
liquors, but he asks if, in cage the country towns 
in a county vote prohibition and the county seat 
does not, this will not throw into that county 
seat a part of the’ drunkenness of the whole 
county, much to its injury. Very likely. But 
that is no good reason why the towns should not 
protect themselves as far as they can. The 
county has only itself to blame, and can remedy 
the evil when it will. Or, under a proper law, 
the whole county can vote probibition and over- 

ide a small hostile majority in the county seat. 


..The pews from Greece is most warlike. 
But it probably does not mean war. Greece is 
all ready to fight for an extension of ber northern 
frontier; but she is likely to get the glory of 
the bluster without being allowed to strike a 
blow. England, under Lord Salisbury, is ready 
to blockade the Pireus, which will be in the 
interest of every nationality but Greece. Then, 
when Gladstone comes into power, there may 
be a chance of diplomatic pressure being applied 
to compel the carrying out of the terms of the 
Berlin treaty. The peace of Europe will not be 
sacrificed just now even to the just demands of 
Greece. 


..Because a man is a distinguished ex- 
pounder of old customs it does not follow that he 
is unwilling to admit changes inthem. A cor- 
respondent asks The Congregationalist if there 
is any precedent for an installation of a pastor 
for a term of three years. The answer given is 
that there is no precedent ; but that new condi- 
tions may require new measures, and that an 
installation for three years is better than none at 
all, That is good sense. 


“It is weil to remember,” says the 
Church Press, in an article on the name of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church ** that our Mother 
Church of England has invariably refused to 
assume the name of Protestant.” It is the fact, 
nevertheless, that every sovereign swears in the 
coronation oath, administered by bishop or 
archbishop, to maintain ‘‘ the Protestant Re- 
formed religion as by law established.” 


....Senator Van Wyck, last week, introduced 
a bill into the Senate of the United States, de- 
claring it to be a misdemeanor for any one to 
make contracts for exclusive payment in gold. 
We are bound to assume tbat the senator did 
not intend this as a mere joke ; and if not, then 
we advise his family friends to take time by the 
forelock, and seasonably procure for him a 
strait-jacket. 

...-Here is a statement which almost takes 
our breath away,it comes so suddenly at the 
end of a technical and favorable review of Pro- 
fessor Harper’s Hebrew text-books in the Lon- 
don Guardian: 

“If the study of Hebrew were pursued with as 
mich enthusiasm in America as in England, sound 
theology would have greatly improved prospects,” 
And just what does that mean? 


«-..We recently had evidence that the New 
York Post-office is not equipped with ideal 
completeness. We had advices of a number of 
letters sent us, the superscription of which, as 
well as the contents, was entirely in Arabic. We 
were informed at the Post-office that none of 
their force knew Arabic,*and that the letters 
would have been sent to the dead letter office. 


....Some hundreds of the leading merchants 
of this city have addressed a letter to Senator 
Evarts, expressing the opinion that the coinage 
of silver dollars ought to be stopped, and asking 
him to use his “ great influence” in the Senate 
to secure this result. The Senator, judging 
from his recent Boston speech, does not seem 
to know his own mind on this vital question, 


....We do not see any good reason why the 
Bar Association of tbis city should wage such a 
persistent war against the adoption of the Civil 
Code. The Code of Criminal Procedure, and 
the Penal Code have already been adopted, and 
the Civil Code is needed to complete the codifi- 
cation of the laws of this state. It is not best 
to stop half-way in this work of legal reform. 


....“ There have been revivals all around us,” 
wrote a pastor very lately to an evangelist, ‘“‘but 





everything was cold and dead in this town, and 


I was almost discouraged when I read in THE 
INDEPENDENT a” editorial, entitled ‘Signs of 
Rain’; and I determined to hold on.” If he 
holds on, there is a little cloud already in sight. 
Nay, the sound of abundance of rain. Hold on! 


..Governor Foraker, of Ohio, in his in- 
auguration address said: ‘‘ There are still a few 
laws on our statute books that create unjust 
discrimination based on color.” He strongly 
urged that all these laws should be swept away. 
We say amen to this sentiment. Such laws are 
a disgrace to the state that suffers them to 
exist. 


...-1f one intends at any time to apply to 
Christ for the pardon of bis sins and the salva- 
tion of his soul, all the reasons that sustain such 
intention are gocd for doing this at once. To 
postpone the execution of the intention is to 
defy all these reasons, and create a probability 
that the application will never be made at all. 


....The new Confession of Faith of the United 
Brethren in Christ is a manifest improvement 
upon the old. It is expressed with greater clear- 
ness, fullness, and definitencss, and yet it is not 
long. It consists of only thirteen articles. It is 
broad enough for all Evangelical Christians. 
We hope it will be ratified by the Church. 


....A great scandal has been made out of 
what we should regard an innocent enough 
painting exhibited in Vienna. The artist, 
Vereshagen, painted a Holy Family, in which he 
introduced the brothers and sisters of our Lord. 
Masses were celebrated at Vienna in reparation 
of the blasphemy. 


..It appears that the Presidential Succes- 
sion bill passed by the two Houses of Congress 
makes no provision for the case in which the 
President-elect and Vice-President-elect should 
both die before taking office. A supplementary 
bill to cover this defect has already been intro- 
duced into the House of Bepresentatives. 


..A gang of murderers, last week, at Vincen- 
nes in Indiana, lynched and hanged a murderer. 
What the state should do is to find out, if pos- 
aible, who composed this murderous gang, and 
then hang them. This is the only way of 
effectually putting an end to this sort of lynch- 
ing. 

....Senator Logan, last week, moved that 
hereafter all the sessions of the Senate upon 
executive business be held with open doors. The 
resolution, seeming to find no favor with his 
associates, was subsequently withdrawn. Pub- 
lic sentiment in this country will at last bring 
the Senate to this point. 


..Governor Warren, of Wyoming Territory, 
in his message to the legislature, denounces the 
outrages upon Chinamen in that territury. This 
is all very well in its place; but a much better 
thing would be to bring the roffians to the 
stern justice of law. We are sorry to say that 
this has not been done. 


... Governor Hill, of this state, seems deter- 
mined that his favorite, the whisky-selling Ster- 
ling. shall have some politica] honcr, and to 
this end has nominated him as post-warden of 
this city. The Senate will doubtless take the 
liberty of laying Sterling on the shelf. 


..Judge Van Brunt’s order, imprisoning 
Munsell, the juror, for contempt of court, has 
just been reversed by the Court of Appeals of 
this state. The Judge acted hastily in the mat- 
ter, and apparently in a state of ill-humor. 


_.«+eMr. Aitken, the Anglican missioner, is to 
preach his farewell sermon in East Orange, to- 
morrow (Friday) evening. The rink has been 
secured for the services which are expected to be 
very interesting. 





TO ALL READERS. 


WE are very glad to say that the influence 
of Tur INDEPENDENT Will be, during the next 
year, much wider than it has been in many 
years, on account of the large number of 
new subscribers continually coming in 
upon us from all sections of the United 
States, the Canadas, and foreign countries. 
It would be a matter of considerable inter- 
est to our readers if they could see our 
mailing lists, noting the fact that we are 
now sending the paper to every state In the 
United States—including the territories—to 
all the Canadas, to nearly every foreign 
country under the sun, and also to the 
islands of the sea. We do not, of course, 
wonder at this. Our only wonder is, 
knowing the value of the paper, that scores 
of thousands more do not take it and read 
it. So far as the terms are concerned, 
there can be hardly any reason why almost 
any person cannot, if so disposed, subscribe 
for this great popular weekly. As may be 
seen below, our terms are very liberal; for, 
for four or five cents a week, any one can 
subscribe for and receive THe INDEPENDENT 





for 8 year, 





If our friends will kindly asx their neigh- 
bors to join them in subscribing for this 
paper, immense results will be sure to fol- 
low, and each subscriber will save a dollar, 
our lowest single subscription price being 
$3.00, while in clubs of five or more, as we 
have stated above, it is only $2.00. 

Our object in offering Taz INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one, each 
one of such a club paying $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 


ONE DOLLAR SAVED. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





Single subscriptions, $3.00 per annum. 

Club subscriptions of five or more per- 
sons, $2.00 each per annum, postage pre- 
paid. No commissions. 

Almost any person in an hour can get up 
a club for Toe INDEPENDENT at the low 
price of $2.00, and thus save $1.00, and 
obtain the “largest, ablest, and best re- 
ligious weckly in the world.” 

The $2.00 inducement will do the work. 

Your neighbors, on those low terms, will 
a’l subscribe. 

Please ask them to join you. 


Sample copies of THe INDEPENDENT will 
be sent free to any address. Why not 
make a present of a year’s subscription to 
Tue INDEPENDENT to your son, daughter or 
friend? 

We stop all subscriptions at the expira- 
tion of the time paid for. but if it is not 
convenient for a subscriber to renew his 
subscription at its expiration, we shall take 
pleasure in continuing the paper if so re- 
guested. Our friends will oblige us very 
much if they will order a renewal of their 
subscriptions one or two weeks previous to 
their expiration, thereby avoiding the loss 
of any number of the paper. 


LOWEST SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One month....... $ .30/One year....... -B 3.00 
Three months... .75|/Two years....... 5.00 
Four months.... 1.00;Three years..... 7.00 
Six montbs....... 1.50/Four years..... 8.50 
Nine months.... 2.25|)Five years..... 10.00 





Any number over five at $2.90 each. 








READING NOTICES. 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
isone of the oldest and best remedies for Coughs 
and Colds. Giveita trial. 





WE learn that many people are buying the? per 
cent. Guaranteed Farm Loans of the Equitable Mort- 
gage Company, 135 Broadway, New y ork. 





Dr. H. R. BENNETT, President Mages, Surgical So- 
ciety, says: “Une of the best tonics to build upa 
broken-down constitution from long-standing womb 
disease is Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef ‘Lonic.” Also invalu- 
able = dyspepsia, biliousness, malaria, weak nerves. 

vt. 





HER MAJESTY’S FAVORITE. 
CosMETIC GLYCERINE.—Prepared only by the Roy- 
al British C| mpany of Chemists and Perfumers, and 


us, fi 
=< dealers,ctc. jhe Liebig Company, iN, iy. De. 
t, 3% Murray St.). Sole American Agents.—Adovt. 


DRY GOODS. 

Our readers will not fail to read the advertisement 
of Messrs Hannigan& Bouillon, of Nos ‘ods and MeGrand 
ee , who announce a forced sale of their eatire stock of 

‘oods, embracing everything in that line, in or- 
P= that their store may be cleared previous to exten- 
sive repairs, alterations and additions which they 
contemplate making. hey will send their illustra- 
ted Catalogue tor winter free on application to per 
sons living at a distance. 








ATTENTION is called to the advertisement in our 
financial advertising columns headed * A n- 
vestment.” We have been informed that the ioans 
advertised, made in the state of Georgia, negotiated 
through the well-known banking house of Messrs 
C. Plant & Son, are very desirable investments, irom 
the fact that the security is said to be « and the 
rate of interest larger than can be had in “thas sectiun. 
TT 


THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE. 


THE annual statement of the Connecticut General 
Tine c Insurance Company is published elsewhere, 





has been a course of steady growth 
into solid strength.—Hart/ord Courant. 7s 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 
A GOOD INVESTMENT. 











Nigeers, 
nown baukers of Maco 


rocu le 
articulars inquire G. GOO 
gro CH, W0-143 Broadway, New York ont City taco: 
: B.—There be jaree and legitimate Gomand Seer 
money at the Sout { the present time 
tne industr‘a) — manutenterien interests w whieh 
a - tly increasin ip number and impo. 


" & AME 1CAN EXCHANGE NATIONA 
paNa s ‘ond Soni NK, No" r 
™ KA ¥ 
ate ic BABCOL Bs Pega. ’N wud 


MES M. C. 
AKTKEUKD NATI ON L oo ty 
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COTTON DRESS FABRICS. 


Have now open, Spring Selec- 
tions in “Anderson’s” celebrat- 
ed Zephyr Ginghams, Plaids, 
Stripes, Checks, etc. Satteens 
heviots, French Percales, Em- 
broidvered Ginghams. Also, a 
new fabric, “Ondine,” in plain 
and fancy Colors. 


Proadway RK 1 oth dt. 


NEW YORK. 








Financial, 
SENATOR MORRILL’S SPEECH. 


Senator Morritv’s speech, last week, in 





the Senate, in answer to the blatant dema- 
gogism of Senator Beck, of Kentucky, is 
full of good points, made spicy and telling 
The 
Vermont senator has a clear head, and, in 


by occasional streaks of fine humor. 


matters of finance especially, he has no 
He never talks un- 
less he has something to say; and when 
he talks he puts his ideas in a shape that 
precludes all doubt as to what he has said. 


superior in the Senate. 


The Senator’s first point was that the 
friends of a sound currency have no wish 
to demonetize silver or drive it from popu- 
lar use, but that they are decidedly op- 
posed to a virtual silver mono-metallism, 
which would be the inevitable result if the 
coinage of the eighty-cent silver dollars 
were continued. The course proposed by 
the silver men, as he maintained, would 
soon bring the whole country to the silver 
standard, when gold, being bought and 
sold at a premium, would practically be- 
come a commodity, and would largely 
leave the country, thus involving a danger- 
The 
Senator is quite right on this poiat. The 
disaster has hitherto been prevented only 
by the cautious and conservative policy of 


ous contraction of the currency. 


the Treasury Department, alike before and 
since the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment passed into Democratic hands. Mr. 
Sherman inaugurated the policy when he 
was Secretary of the Treasury, and it has 
been continued ever since. Senator Beck 
and the silver men generally want to have 
this policy abandoned, and complain 
bitterly of the President and Secretary 
Manning because they do not absolutely 
compel the people to take silver dollars in 
liquidation of 
Government. 


their claims against the 
This course would, in 
twenty-four hours, precipitate the silver 
crisis upon the whole country. The truth 
is that the silver zealots are making war 
upon gold; and, if they had their way, it 
would not be long before the United States 
would rank among the silver nations of the 
earth. 

The 


whom Senator Beck is a conspicuous ex- 


‘‘advanced silver financiers,” of 


ample, charge the depreciation of silver to 
the ‘‘ gold bugs,” meaniog the bondholders 
and the banks; and to this charge Senator 
Morrill thus replies : 


* The fall in theyalue of silver in the United 
States bas been denounced by some of our ad- 


vanced silver financiers as though it was a trick 
of the Wall Street bondholders, and not, like the 
recent fall in the value of copper, owing en- 
tirely to a largely increased supply and a di- 
minished demand. The banks are also de- 
nounced as conspirators engaged in this unboly 
depreciation of one of the precious metals, be- 
cause their customers whom they serve have 
not found a use for it; but the imputation is 
nardly less preposterous than it would be to 
charge the banks with the depreciation in the 
value of copper, because they do not buy and 
hoard uncalled-for millions of bronze or copper 
tcents. Democratic Treasury officials are held 
to be no more honest than their predecessors, 
and it is not for me to claim that they are; but 
all have been at work, from the early morn 
until the evening twilight, in pushing silver at 
every cross-roads of the country, although es- 
teemed in some quarters as nothing less than 
traitors because they have not had greater suc- 
cess, a8 accredited missionaries, in persuading 
mankind that the silver doliar is worthy of a 
more obedient faith and greater adoration 
among the unconverted.” 


The matter of fact is that neither the 
bondholders nor the banks have had any- 
thing to do with the fall in the market 


value of silver. The results bave come 


about through the operation of causes that 
are world-wide in their action, affecting 
alike the United States and the nations of 
Europe; and this Government might as 
well undertake to stop the ebb and flow 
of the tide as to prevent the effect of these 
causes. European nations have shown 
most conclusively that they do not at pres- 
ent propose to agree to any coinage ratio 
of value, as between the two metals; and, 
if they were to do so, it is by no means cer- 


tain that the ratio agreed upon would be 
permanently the market ratio. Be this as 
it may, the United States, acting alone, 
cannot solve the silver problem. Since 
Congress began the foolish experiment, the 
price of silver has gradually fallen in the 
markets of the world; and to-day it is 
some ten per cent. less than when the sil- 
ver law was enacted. The experiment is a 
total failure to realize any useful end. 

The people of the United States have, by 
their practice, shown that they do not want 
silver dollars. The coin never was popular, 
as proved by the fact that only about eight 
millions of silver dollars was coined be- 
tween 1793 and 1873. The Treasury has 
done its utmost, short of absolute 
compulsion, since 1878, to get these dollars 
into general circulation; and yet, as Sena- 
tor Morrill shows, all of them, with the ex- 
ception of about eighteen per cent., are to- 
day lodged in the vaults of the Treasury. 
There can be no more conclusive proof that 
they are not wanted for any practical pur- 
pose. We have no doubt that Senator Beck 
would decidedly object if Secretary Man- 
ning were to insist upon paying his salary 
in silver dollars; and the same would be 
true of all the other silver men in either 
House of Congress. We have sometimes 
wished that the Secretary would try this 
experiment upon them. 

Senator Morrill makes a good point in 
showing that the creditors of the Govern- 
ment, whom Senator Beck would have paid 
in silver dollars, are not generally the mil- 
lionaires of the land, but the depositors in 
savings banks, policyholders in insurance 
companies, the wards in chancery, the in- 
fant heirs of deceased persons, the note- 
holders of greenbacks, and the people gen- 
erally who have any claims, direct or indi- 
rect, against the Government. These are 
really the parties upon whom Senator Beck 
would force the eighty-cent dollar, and who 
are to suffer the chief injury by sucha 
policy. The ‘“‘ gold bugs” can take care 
of themselves; but the principal creditors 
of the Government cannot do so. Our earn- 
est hope is that Congress will speedily 
come to its senses, and prove the fact by 
following the advice of such financial 
thinkers as Senator Morrill. 


REPUDIATION SUGGESTED. 








lr is reported that the Supreme Court of 
Appeals of Virginia has incidentally inti- 
mated that the Funding Act of 1871 is not 
valid legislation, and tbat it would so de- 
cide in any case bringing before it this 





specific question. We are reluctant to be- 
lieve in the truth of this report, If it be 


true, then the court has changed its posi- 
tion in regard to the Funding Act of 1871, 
since it has on several distinct occasions 
declared the act to be valid. Moreover, 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
has, whenever the question was before it, 
affirmed the validity of this act; and this 
court is not likely to change its ruling on 
the subject. 

If the Supreme Court of Appeals of Vir- 
ginia, having changed its mind, should de- 
clare the Funding Act invalid, then the 
remedy would be to take the case by writ 
of error to the Supreme Court of the United 
States; and there, undoubtedly, the ruling 
of the state court would be reversed, and 
thus rendered a nullity. The Federal 
courts, though generally following the de- 
cisions of state courts in reference to state 
constitutions and laws, will not do so 
when the Constitution of the United States 
is involved in the matter to be decided, 
and will notdo so when these decisions are 
conflicting and the later decisions reverse 
those under which rights were acquired, 
but will adopt the earlier decisions to 
the exclusion of the later ones. The 
bondholders will, therefore, have an ade- 
quate remedy in the Federal courts, even 
if the report in regard to the Supreme 
Court of Appeals of Virginia should prove 
to be true. 


PRECAUTION OF LANDLORDS. 


We understand that many landlords in 
this city, in renting houses or stores on 
long leases, or in renewing leases fcr the 
same, are taking the precaution of insert- 
ing in these leases a stipulation on the part 
of the lessees that the rent shall be paid in 
gold coin. They have an undoubted right 
to demand such a stipulation as one of the 
ingredients of the lease; and when they 
do demand ‘it, and the condition is com- 
plied with by the lessees, the contract is 
specific, and the rent is payable only in the 
kind of money stated therein. The law of 
Congress declaring silver dollars to be a 
legal tender in the discharge of contracts has 
no application to such contracts, and does 
not supersede the right of landlords and 
tenants to make them, or the right of the 
former to enforce them according to their 
terms. 

Moreover, the fact that landlords take 
this precaution is a clear, practical indica- 
tion of their views as to the impending 
perils growing out of the continued coin- 
age of silver dollars. They foresee—what 
every sensible man equally foresees—that 
the continuance of this coinage must 
at po distant period bring the country to 
the silver standard in the computation 
of values, and put gold at a premium. 
They propose to protect themselves against 
being compelled to receive a depreciated 
silver dollar instead of a gold dollar; and 
for this purpose they make the payment 
obligatory in gold coin of the United States, 
and not simply in dollars. 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








Tue local money market has ruled quiet 
throughout the week, owing to the large 
supply of loanable funds that was on hand, 
which made it easy for borrowers to secure 
their necessities at ruling rates. The de- 
mand for money, however, was compara- 
tively light as the volume of speculation 
was limited and the condition of generat 
trade quiet, which resulted in a further ac- 
cumulation of money by the banks. No 
shipments of gold have been made as the 
rates are still below the point that admits 
of it being done at a profit; though, with 
the present easy condition of the money 
market a loss of several millions in gold 
would not materially effect the financial 
situation. Call loans at the Stock Exchange 
have been rather irreguiar, owing to manip- 
ulation for speculative purposes, fluctuat- 
ing from 1} to 3 per cent., the closing rate 
being, however, 2 per cent. Time loans 
have been obtainable at 3@3} per cent. 
Commercial paper has been in good de- 
mand, with light offerings. First-class in- 
dorsed bills, with sixty or ninety days to 
run, have been taken at 4@4} per cent. 
discount, four months at 44@5, and good 
single-named paper at 5@6} rer cent. 


STOCK MARKET. 





The bear element has evidently secured 


the control of the market, as the average 
depreciation of the principal stocks has 
been over one per cent. This, preceded by 
a similar loss last week, is indicative of the 
fact that, in spite of manipulation, the al- 
most unlimited financial resources of the 
big bull operators, and the continued cheap- 
ness of money, the artificial supports of the 
market are gradually losing their sustain- 
ing power; and a lower level, more con- 
sistent with actual values and the future 
prospects of properties represented, is be- 
ing gradually but surely approached. It 
is certainly more pleasant to write in a 
hopeful and sanguine spirit than other- 
wise, and it is at all times desirable to en- 
courage and foster a legitimate bull move- 
ment, based on real prosperity and healthy 
enterprise; but to induce investment in 
stocks and bonds by fictitious representa 

tions is no less reprehensible. All things 
considered, the outlook is decidedly 
gloomy. An unprejudiced estimate of 
present and prospective conditions which, 
adversely or favorably, affect intrinsic val- 
ues of railroad and other properties, shows 
an overwhelming preponderance in favor 
of the adverse element; and those who are 
embarked on the sea of speculation are 
earnestly warned to put inareef or two, 
and look out for squalls. The following 
table gives the highest, lowest and closing 
quotations: 


Low- Clos. 
Atgh- est. tne, 


Sales, est. Jan. 23d. 


Ammer, TESPE €N6......000 cscccccssee 358 103 015g 103 
SR adinciscccnuneeiun U6 140 14) 140 
Atlantic & Pacitic............. « =1,555 9 855 85g 
Lg eee 100 4032 40% 40 
PE Se Oe Dikcedicttecsccces wo 90 99 «8690 
Atch., T. & San, Fe.............. 2 873g RIK 874 
PS See 00 8 2% «8 
Boston Air Live pf.............+ 110 «100 «1du_ 100 
i Se Sh OP i icccecncesascnces 14 70% Ws Ws 
UMGR.. .ccvescciecceccese-cece-coce ON WD 
Canada Southern..,....... ..... 8,000 407g 385 404 
Canadian Pacific................. 7,715 68 664 65% 


Central lowa.... 225 18% Ie 18% 


eoee 4424 42 394 49 
Dog Gi. Ea. ccnnvcccocececcseces 4,450 53%% 





5g 52 
IY Wiintneerencécnssccsecence 1,480 11% #11 ll 
ee 500 1956 184 19% 
C. & Ohio 2d pf..............cccces 206 «13% «13% «18% 
eX | ee 1970 30% 2 = 
Chicago. Bur., & Q...... ena base 190 15474 137 
ee eee le hel eT 
Chic. & Alton pf.............0 5 155 155155 
OS SS | eeerere en 465 4 13 B 
Chi., St. L. & P., pf.....--.0.... 20 «34 of ud 
Chicago and N. W.... ...cccc. 83,510 108 10555 106}, 
Chicago & N. W. pf......--..... 1,275 13636 135 136% 
Chicago, M. and St. P...........496,525 5 WX 91 
Chic,, M. &.St. P. pf........ - 4470 121% Lo 121% 
C., BG. BE Dee BO. 0000. ccccvee 322 «70 70 70 
Oe 2 eee 40 14636 M6hy LH 
Consol Gas CO.......e0.-eee000-. 2,051 10L 1004 101 
Colorado Coal..............00006 3,965 2336 23 2 
Denver and R.G. pd...... .... 402 (3% OS SK 
Delaware, L., and W’n.......... 381,840 118g 115 116% 


Del. and Hudson................+ 
Denver and R. G.... 
Dubuque & 8. City.. 


29,668 8934 8734 B85 
blo «61% «17 (17% 
Ce 








Bees TAB. occ ce ccccceccscesccce 12,529 6 33 3K 
East Tennessee, pf............... 8,690 9 64 626 
Ft. Worth & D.C.........--.0008 8.650 24 1954 2334 
Bi icnastnciincsses vase 79) 935 8 8 
Homestake Mining............. WO 223 23 2 
BI BS Pelccceceiccenscese MH B& ® 32 
Ilinow Central.................. 86) 13934 13834 189% 
Ind., Bl. & W......cccccccocoee T2875 2 235 24 
Lake ShOfC........0.0:scccee- ++ -988,285 865 8956 883 
Lake Erie and Western......... 4,480 155; 1825 1325 
Louisville & Nash............. 91,476 4l'g 3634 3675 
Lou., N. Alb, & C.......+--..... 1,000 363g 35g 35% 
Be IR, ccnsdadesccsessicee 1,339 82 805, 81% 
Manhattan con.................. 3,450 122 120 122 
Manhattan B..... - su 18% 2B 18 
Memphis & Charl... es 40 gs 30 30 
Mil. & L. 8. pref...........+.... 199 52 50% 52 
Tea, GeO, ccccccccccccoccscs 1240 «Ws 68 69g 
TR, B GE. Be. «0000.6 ccvcececsece 1,Ls0 194 18 1946 
Minn. and St. L., pf........... 800 46% 454 46g 
Mo., Kan. and Tenas............. 59,689 30 2734 28%, 


Missouri Pacific................+ 7,420 110's 1.7}g 108 
Morris & Hasex............c.s008 112 138) 13836 136 
Nash., C. & St. L.........0..02000 1,300 48 «646 46 
New Central Coal............... 35 611K 11x 


44 2x 43% 
1643g 1023, 103% 
39% 3636 38 

WS Why WS 


4%, @B 23%4 











18% 17% 18 
19% Wis 1974 
N. ¥., Ohi. & St..L,.........- ... 1965 8% 8 8's 
N, Y., Chi. & St. L. pf.......... 830 18% 17 183 
Now. and Weat.........ccccccccce 100) Cl0sidO 10 
Nor. and West., pf......-+..se.0++ 2,602 27 234 2 
Northern Pacitic...... .......... 6,603 Wy 25% 26 
North Pacific, pref....... - 79,478 58% 56's 5795 
Ohio Southern. ..........-..0++++ 1040 1b 154% «15% 
Ohio & Miss...... --- B150 9355 21% 32 
Oregon Imp. Co.........+- wees «©6007 26% BT 
Oregon Trans............sss00---- 35,332 304 28%; Wy 
Oregon R, & Navigation......... 10,957 1024 99 100 
Ohio Short L.........cccccccscsoee 300 23 21% 22 
GRNO CamOtOl..cccccccccvecceeeee BHO 1% IG 1% 
Pitt., Ft. W. & C., ap........--.. BW 132456 18244 13244 
Pacific Mail..... cescececee 143,415 58% 554 55% 
Phil. & Keading.......-....-+-+++ 3,500 A% 193g 19% 
Pitts. F. W. & Cu... 000.2202 cere BU 48g 1449G 14496 
Pullman Car.........-ccce-sse0ee2 481 13234 1829¢ 13239 
Peoria, Dec. and E 225 2 19 i 
Quicksilver pf..... 200 2% 6 «(24% 
Rens. & Saratoga. - 100 155 165 155 
Rock Island.........--++++++ «. 10% 12736127 127% 
Rome, W. & O€........2----eeeee0 wo %& Po) 





400 «793g 77 78 


Rich & W. Bes... cccscoscssesse 2510 3G BG AM 
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Oe We 0 ocus bocccvessase 960 38% 87 © 388% 
St. Paul & D. pf.........e.00+.-.. 1.807 10136 100 1u13g 
ho 2% 3 ® 


700 «45 44 «644 
1,190 10134 1004g lol 








st. P., M. and M «--. 4,830 Tlu 10634 1003¢ 
St. P. and Omaha...... seee 18,840 3936 3576 367% 
St. P. and Omaha, —_ «oe. 5,808 102 98 100 

Texas Pacific. . eccce coccccce 8 19RB 19M 116 12% 
Union Pacific............ .......-195,858 51% 48% 494 
United States Ex. . 5 63% 633g 6336 
WH Es CP. ccccese 1,665 10 9 9% 
W., &. 1. & P. pf........ 1,350 16%, 184 lex 





Wells-Fargo Ex 36 121s 120 120% 
Weatern U. Tel..........secccccee 115,018 72% 70 70% 


UNITED STATES BONDS. 


The market for governments has been 
quite active and decidedly more general 
than for some time past. The demand has 
been particularly good and some large 
transactions have taken place. The market 
derived additional strength the latter part 
of this week from the fact that the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of the House 
decided to report favorably a bill allowing 
National Banks to issue circulation up to 
the par value of the bonds deposited, and 
the report that it was likely to pass. The 
closing quotations were as follows: 


15% = 





48, 1907, coup... 1233 
Three per cents.1u0% 9 — 





$|Currency ts. °9.133; — 
Currency te, °99.135's — 


RAILROAD BONDS. 


Railroad bonds have been very irregular, 
as will be seen from the following quota- 
tions: Atch., Col. & Pacific Firsts rose 1 
per cent. to 104; Ches. & Ohio Southwest- 
ern 4, to 92; Del. & Hudson (Penn. Div.) 
1}, to 1388; Den. & Rio Grande Firsts 3, to 

153; do. Consols 1, to 89; Erie Thirds 1, to 
108; Fort Worth Firsts 3, to 83%; I., B. & 
Western Firsts 4, to 974; do. Seconds 2, to 
82; Kans. Pacific Consols 3, to 100%; Laf., 
Bloom. & Muncie Incomes 1, to 35; Mis- 
souri Pacific Consols }, to 1094; N. J. Mid- 
land Firsts 3, to 1013; N. Y. & New Engiand 
7s 14, to 1274; North Missouri Firsts i, 
to 1144; Nor. Pacific Firsts 4, to 1124; do. 
Seconds 3, to 904; Oregon Nav. Firsts }, 
to 112}, and Wabash 2ds 4, to 1044; West 
Shore Firsts were steady at 1013@1017; 
Union Pacific Firsts at 1153. Texas Pacific 
Incomes aves, ~-a 4g Ring ex at 493. Dep. 
ver & Rio Grande Western Firsts fell off 
3 to 74; East Tenn. Consols } to 73; do. ex 
1, to 66; do. Iucomes 3, to 198; Erie Sec- 
onds §, to 90; Ind.. Dec. & Springfield 
Firsts j, to 99; Kansas & Texas 5s }, to 
763@76$; do. 6s 4, to.91; Louisville Gen- 
erals 1, to 102; New Orleans & Mobile 2ds 
1, to 88; New York, Chicago& St. Louis 
Ist §, to 95 4; Ohio Southern ists 4, to 98, 
and Oregon and Transcontinental 1sts 3, to 
953@95}. Indiana, Bloomington & West- 
ern Incomes fell off from 38 to 353. East 
Tennessee{Incomes declined to:18, do. Con- 
sols to 72 and do. ex to 644, with a subse- 
quent recovery of }@# per cent. 

BANK STATEMENT. 

The surplus reserve of the New York 
City banks was increased by $2,097,575 
last week, and it now amounts to $35,113,- 
525. The changes in the averages show a 
decrease in loans of $648,200, an increase 
in specie of $1,212,100, an increase in legal 
tenders of $868.000, a decrease in deposits 
of $69,900, and a decrease in circulation of 
$113,600. The following table gives figures 
in detail. 


Legal Net. 

Banks. Loans. Specte. Tenders. Deposits 
New York. .811,625,000 82,522,000 $872,000 $11,692,000 
Manh’n Co. 10,262,000 3,065 00u 616,000 —-11, 962.000 
Merchants’. 7,319,300 1,978,000 1,028,200 8,459,800 
Mechanics’. 8,151,000 2,623,000 796,000 8,539,000 
America,... 12,394,700 2,739,600 746,100 = 12,064,740 
Phenix..... 3,060,000 306,000 432,000 2,834,000 
City......... 93446100 7,034,500 863,000 — 14.000,500 
Tradesm’n’s 2,425,900 3673000 189,000 2,164,500 
Fuilton...... 1,184,000 1,040,800 141,700 1,682,200 
Chemical... 15,755,300 10,371,100 832,800 22,525,000 
Mer. Exch.. 3,109,100 831,600 375,500 3,802,100 
Gallatin,.... 5,292,508 = 1,008,300 636,400 4,328,400 
B’tch& Dro. 1,711,100 364,000 306,10u 1,882,300 
Mech & Tra. 1,424,0v0 102,000 211,000 1,570,000 
Greenwich..< 1,024,300 144,400 125,200 1,061,600 
Lea. Manuf. 3,118,500 757,400 345,600 2,856,760 
Sev’nth W’d 1,090,700 411,400 120,000 1,275,500 
St’teof N.Y. 3,590,700 436,200 630, 3.923,800 
Am. Ex....... 16,107,000 4,052,000 +=—-:1,741,000 16,089,000 
Commerce.. 18,046,200 4,298,900 2,405,600 17,458,500 
Broadway.. 5,84¢,700 1,324,400 449,900 5,043,500 
Mercantile.. 6,249,700 1,812,400 542,200 7,455,700 
Pacific...... 2,486,100 700,100 180.700 3,010,000 
Republic.... 6,121,200 1,997,700 303,300 5,990,800 
Chatham.... 4,310,900 1,118,000 444.600 = 4,980,700 
People’s..... 1,864,300 135.90u 161,600 2,196,300 
N. America. 3,616,400 435,000 4,633,200 
Hanover.... 9,490,900 2,734,300 6¢9,100 11,103,600 
Irving...... ‘2,996,000 569,500 507,400 = 3,216,000 
Citizens,... 2,798,700 684,000 359,400 3,708,600 
Nassau..... 2,343,600 236, 400 436,500 2,922,800 
Market.,.... 3,080,200 696,500 249,800 2,849,600 
St. Nicholas 1,907,000 429,500 150,500 1,937600 
Shoe & Lea. 3,243,000 1,047,000 630,000 4,239,000 
Corn Exch. 5,698.90 1,066,200 231,000 5,102,100 

Continent’l. 4,470,400 882,900 831300 5,525,000 
Oriental ..,. 1,864,300 353,000 444,(00 2,160,100 


Imp. & Tra. 20,320,800 6,526,800 1,101,100 25,062,000 
vectcnes 18,336,100 6,120,700  8,768,C0) 26,258,000 
North River 1,641,000 173,000 177,000 1,852,000 
East River.. 1,210,700 236,400 184,300 1,145,500 
Fourth Nat. 16,509,000 3,259,000 1,412,000 17,645,0c0 
Central Nat. 8,594,000 3,025,000 669,000 =—-:11, 187,000 
Second Nat. 2,400,000 1,240,000 380,000 3,676,000 
Ninth Nat.. 5,415,100 1,776,700 510.800 6,671,200 
First Nat’l.. 29.765,800 4,551,400 961,200 21,871,000 
Third Nat.. 5,084,590 1,426,608 323,700 5,726,600 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,209,700 370,400 236,200 1,335,400 
Bowery. 5,051,000 497,100 212,200 2,510,200 
N.Y.County 2,027,100 341, Lou 315,400 2,468,900 
Ger.-Amer. 2,749,300 565,500 116.300 2,711,700 
Chase...... 3,152,000 1,105,200 311,600 4,334,200 
Fifth Ave.. 3,085,900 864,100 218,400 3,456,900 
GermanEx. 2,001,3u0 280,000 720.000 2,928 ,200 
Germania... 1,898,800 299,600 432,000 2,588,909 
U.S. Nat’l.. 3,049,100 998,000 161,800 3,479,300 
Lincoln N'l 2,555,300 761,600 259.200 3,536,400 
Garfield Nat 1,286,4u0 234,90 242,400 1,605,300 
Fifth Nat... 1,205,900 231,20 178.700 1,380,000 
Bk Metrup. 3,346,000 977,800 343,200 4,454,000 
West Side.. 1,498,500 301,800 270,000 1,843,300 
Seaboard... 1,955,200 240,800 871,000 1,936,200 
Sixth Nat’l. 1,578,800 479,00 91,100 1,920,600 
Total $338,697,700 $93,284,300 $34,287,400 8389,832,700 
Dee, Ine, ine, wie Dec, 

Comparisons $648,200 $1,212,100 $868,000 = 869.900 
Clearings for the week ending Jan. 23d... 722,308,330 57 
do. do. do. Jan. 16th..... 662,597,285 47 
Balances for the weekending Jan. 23d..... 29,228,278 52 
do. do do. Jan. 16th...... 82,171,003 57 


BANK STOCKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 
Bid. Asked. Bit. Asked. 

- 167 172 |Mecbanics’.......153 160 

135 Mercan ‘ile eeccee 120 130 
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FOREIGN EXOHANGE. 


The Foreign Exchange market was 
firm. The nominal asking quotations for 
Sterling were unchanged until Friday, 
when the rate for 60-day bills was ad- 
vanced 4 cent on the pound, to $4.88. 
The demand rate was $4.90. On Saturday 
the market was firm. The outgoing 
steamers took $500,000 in gold. Actual 
business was done at $4.871@#4.87} for 
60-day bills, $4.893@$4.893} for demand, 
$4.893 @$4.90 for cable transfers, and 
$4.853@$4.86 for commercial bills. In 
Continental Exchange Francs were quoted 
at 5.174 tor long and 5.15 for short sight; 
Reichmarks at 95 for long and 96} for 
short, and Guilders at 403 for long, and 
408 for short. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

Bank stocks are evidently a good invest- 
ment, if their continued increase in value 
is any criterion to judge from, as nearly all 
the quoted banks show evidences of pros- 
perity. The Metropolitan Bank shares were 
sold at 40 this week, which must be very 
satisfactory to stockholders who have re- 
mained with it through its troubles, as it 
indicates a possibility of increased rapidity 
in its recuperation. 

The Treasury Department is in receipt 
of information that the Government of the 
Netherlands is considering a proposition 
to assess a duty on petroleum and sbip 
timber—articles which have hitherto been 
on the free list. This action, it is intimated, 
is intended to be in the nature of a retalia- 
tory measure against the United States on 
account of its alleged discrimination against 
the importation of Sumatra tobacco into 
this country. It is likely that the matter 
will be brought to the attention of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means. 

The National Shoe and Leather Bank has 
obtained a lease of the ground southwest 
corner of Broadway and Chamber Street, 
for a period of fifty years, at a yearly rent- 
al of $11,000. 

Divipenps.—The Exchange Fire Insur- 
ance Company has declared a semi-annual 
dividend of three and a-half per cent., pay- 
able February Ist. 

The Merchants Insurance Company has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of four 
per cent., payable Jan. 23d. 

The New York National Exchange Bank 
has declared a dividend of three per cent., 
payable February 1st. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, | and France. 


COMMERCIAL and "TRAVELERS’ CREDIT 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York, 
DEALERS IN 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
AND 
OTHER DESIRABLE SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 
ALL STOCKS & BONDS 
Listed on the New-York Stock Exchange, 
Bought and Sold on Com Commission for Cash. 





osit accounts received eived and interest allowed on 
me - . balances subject to draft at sight. 


ons, re} istered in interest, and dividends col- 
ate shaved to credit, for our customers, with- 
out charge. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co., 


FOREIGN BANKERS, 


1 Nassau St., New York. 
1 13 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Bills of Exchange, Commercial and Trav- 
elers’ Credits 


Messrs. Baring Bri Brothers & Co., 


Also on principal Deasieeees Cities. 








Per Cent, Conservative Investments 

in First Mortgage Farm Loans in Min- 

nesota and D i ba or 7 percent., with prin- 

cipal gat interest f{inaranteed, at = 

on of mortgagee. 

Bonds. Established five years, Paid up cash 

capital, 850, » Over $600,000 loaned 

without asingle loss. Bonds and ‘warrants for 

sale. Send for Circular. 

DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 

Incorporated, Grand Forks. Dakota. 
References: Hon. E, H +o Rove. N. H.; Geo 
G. French. Mexico, N. ¥.; aranty Sav’ Savings Bank 
Seen a. xs B ieee Tilton, N eon Mev, N 
Daiey, 596 Christan Street, Philade iphis, Pa.y the 


; 
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BANKING HOUSE OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
13 and} AS 5 Broad site opposite N. Y. Stock Ex- 
_ ‘hree per cent. interest allowed’ on deposit 


Hy 
“Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Provisions and Petroleum 
bought and sold on commission for cash or en mar 
cago. 


gin. Private wire to 
So. 


G%o. Kt. 














c a "offer first Mort Farm Loans in 
Iowa, Minn. a ame. oe and Neb., Principal 4 
Interest Guaranteed. Also6 per cent, Debent 
Bonds pe of the my ‘running 10 years, 
secured D loans, deposit e Mer- 
can t also issues Demand 


atile oN. Ye 
Gertidcates Of Deponit at 5 per cent. interest. Write 
for pamphlet and references. 


Home Office. Emmetsbuarg, Iowa. 
E. S. Ormaby, Pres.. 150 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


A. S. HATCH & CO, 
BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bough 
and sold on commission at the New York Steck 
Exchange, or in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 








IOW A, 
? TOS PER CENT. NET. 


The Des Moines Loan & Trust Co., of Des Moin 
Iowa, will_ negotiate loans for you on improv 
Farms in Iowa, Kapeas and Nebraska, at 7 to8 per 
ont. interest, Bayable ac ag at Nat. ~~ 

Commerce, New Y Roferepots: any Bank o: 
Business pouse in Des we. Ia.;T. W 
Morgan W bh, Hartford. Conn. 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS. 


and Profit. 
SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS ORV. 8. BONDS. 


Address 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINAN — AGENCY. 
Jacksonville, Lil 


A souio PER CENT 
Perannum,first mort gages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco 


ma watioaet Bank. BEST OF REFEREN 
CES EAST AND WEST. 


rrespondence So 
Address ALLEN C, MASON. Tec Tacoma, Wash, Ter 


. Russell and 



















UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian or 
trustee. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females unaccustomed to the transaction of busi- 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tnis company a convenient depository tor 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President, 
TRUSTEES: 

HENRY E. LAWRENCE, 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 
8. B CHITTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 


DAN. H. ARNOLD. 
THOMAS SLOCOMB. 
CHABLES E. BILL. 
WILSON G. HUNT 
WILLIAM h. MACY 


CLINTON GILBERT. ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
DANIEL D. LORD. ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, GEO, HENRY WARREN, 
JAMES LOW. GEORGE BLIss, 

WM. W. PHELPS. WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

D. WILLIS JAMES. JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
JOHN J. ASTOR. EDWARD COOPER, 


JOHN A.STEWART. W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
S. M. BUCKINGHAM, CHAS. 8. SMITH. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secreta y- 


J, H. MERRIFIELD, Prest R. M. SHERMAN, Sec. 


VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 
Negotiators of 
RED RIVER VALLEY FARM LOANS, 
Bearing 8 Per Cent. Interest, Net. 
Correspondence solicited. 


References. 
Vermont National Pank,............ 
People's National Bank... . 





.- Brattleboro’, Vt 








Wiacham Co, 8: Gavings BD Revccceceses VNew - 
Vermont Life Ins. Co.................6+ “Banligeton, 

I penta, attorneys. 
Rey. H. A. Spence lier, “ 
*; F. Wo scomb,. ain, Mass 
Elias B. jharon, Conn. 
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WESTERN FARM f MORTGAGE CO C 
FM PERKINS, LAWRENCE, KAN. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $ 2256, 


en Oe 





INVESTMENTS. 


It is well known that the City of St. vom, eo 
sota, is assured of a Cm ge growth from no 

to-da , commercial oe ‘Raliroad 
Investments made in 


esi 
8. NORTON, Be. Paul, Minnesota. 


SOLID SIX PER GENTS. 


THE IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY. of 
Des Moines, pare peceeceates in 1872,and baving a 
paid-up — offers at par ano accrued 
interest. i Weix. per mt, Debentures, claiming for 
them abeolute ety for ‘the following reasons: 
Thev are obligatione of a company of jarge capital 
=, is stropg and prosperous. 24. 
8100, of Debentures is ppouees by the. transfer to 
| ood oot 105.000 of first mortgages on imvroved 
Iowa real e state. worth ‘* least two es ahalf times 
the sum for which it is rest is paid 
semi-annually. at the Chemical National "Sank, wer 
York. These Debentrres are coupon bonds. running 
from five to ten years,and are now held by manv ven the 
leading Savings Banks and Educationa) and Chari- 
table Institutions of New Sesiend and Sow Terk 

‘ne 





where vromptness and 
widely known as so 


tures 
D ional 

and of Fipem De wing, & Son. 18 Wall Strtet. ay 
2 remont Temple. Boston; of H. 

M. Payeon & C Gon mvortlands Me.; and atour office. 
erences.—GEo. G. WILLIAMS, Pres't and J. 
UINLAN. Jr.. Cashier Chemical National Dany, ‘kK. 
een 


a) . Bris. 
te . H., and aj: banks and business men at Des 


A pamvblet, with full particulars and spiesenane 


throughout the country, sent on application 


bent , $200 and u ier Acdress 
— a E. FULLER, President. 
H A. COFFIN, amen 


DIVIDENDS. 


FARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
346 BROADWAY. 








Branch Office, 71 Liberty Street. 


New York, January 12th, 1886. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COMPA 
ny have this day declared a semi-annual dividend o 
Five Per Cent. payableon demand. 


SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ INSURANOE COMPaNY, 
161 BROADWAY, NEXT TO N. W. c 
‘ew Yor«, J 886, 
NHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COM- 
dante s have declared a Sividens R PE 


on re capital stock, payable on and after 
January 





ISAAC 8, METTLER, 
Secretary. 





Baouanes = INSURANCE Toawant, 
4 v1 a AND 47 Biden, Gre. 
Yor«, J aniuary 30 
[HE BOARD OF pHa TORS HAVE DECLARED 


a ee tty divi 
Px ts DAE GAL PEK CENT., 
payable Coan Ae Ist, 1886. 
ransfer books will wegloned rom Januar, gh to 
February Ist. meee ~ 


MANGE se 


Aer, Yop 
EW Jost NATIO. 
NTH DIVID. pas ee 








SIXTY 

a Poets of Marie Lo cs 4 aivid en of 
wi laseds| an 

after Sieaary | Ist, 1886. C. B 1th ecules 
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Commercial 
DRY GOODS. 


Tue prospect for a lively business in the 
market for dry goods remains quite as 
promising as it was a month ago. Though 
there may be a temporary dullness, there 
is no loss of confidence as to the rapid re- 
cuperation of the demand, while a brisk 
future is anticipated in almost all depart- 
ments of trade. The dullness that has been 
experienced since the opening of the year 
has tended to create a little uneasiness to 
some who expected to realize more rapidly 
than they have, and who have been forced 
to dispose of goods at a price concession in 
order to meet their engagements. Advices 
from all parts of the country speak very 
favorably of the steady absorption of goods 
by the consumer and the satisfactory con- 
dition of stocks, while collections are 
prompt and no difficulty is experienced in 
the settlement of accounts. Although there 
has been much irregularity in the demand 
throughout the week, a fairly satisfactory 
business has been done by many of the 
leading houses of the trade, and new trans- 
actions, coupled with deliveries on ac- 
count of former orders, reached an im- 
portant aggregate amount. Operations in 
dress goods, prints, foulards, suteens, ging- 
hams, seersuckers, woven cotton wash 
fabrics, lawns, white goods, etc., were con- 
tinued on a fairly liberal scale by Western 
and Southern buyers, and a good business 
was done in cotton hosiery, spring under- 
wear and notions by the mill agents. Sta- 
ple cotton goods were also distributed in 
fair quantities by agents and leading job- 
bers, but purchases averaged light. The 
jobbing trade in department goods was a 
trifle more active, wide prints, fine sateens, 
ginghams, wash fabrics, lawns, white 
goods, etc., having been sought after by re- 
tailers. The tone of the market continues 
steady, and many kinds of spring and sum- 
mer goods are remarkably well sold up by 
agents representing the products of the 
most popular mills. 

COTTON GOODS AND PRINTS. 

The main features of the market for 
staple cotton goods are practically un- 
changed. Agents report a steady demand 
for plain and colored cottons, but buyers 
are only supplying immediate and near 
prospective wants, and there is not the 
least tendency toward speculation in 
any direction. Brown sheetings are 
in steady request by jobbers and con- 
verters, and a moderate business in 
bleached goods is reported. Wide sheet- 
ings are in better demand, and several 
leading makes are closely sold up. Cot- 
tonades, denims and cheviots continue in 
fair demand and firm at current quota- 
tions, and there is a steady call for small 
parcels of tickings, checks, stripes, plaids, 
etc., at first hands. Silesias are fairly 
active in some quarters, these goods hav- 
ing in a measure superseded the use of 
corset jeans for linicrg purposes. White 
goods are doing very well, and there is a 
well sustained demand for quilts, scrim 
curtains, tapestries, table damasks, skirt- 
ings and tapestry table cloths. Fancy 
prints were in irregular demand by pack 
age buyers; buta very fair business was 
done in certain makes of standard 56x60 
and low grade fancies. Indigo-blues are 
fairly active, and agents report a pretty 
good demand for Turkey reds, shirtings, 
grays, robes, furnitures, staples, mourn 
ings, etc. 

DRESS GOODS, GINGHAMS, ETO. 

There is a large force of dress goods 
buyers in the market, and agents report an 
active business in this department of the 
trade. Popular makes of all-wool fabrics 
are largely under the control of orders, and 
prices are very firm, owing to the enhanced 
cost of yarns. Lace brocades and etamines 
are meeting with marked attention,and both 
plain and printed nuns’ veilings are moving 
in fair quantities. Staple and fancy worsted 
materials, boucles, brocades, etc., are sell- 
ing with cousiderable freedom. Dress ging- 
hams were in good demand by package 
buyers, and a freer distribution of these 
goods was made by leading jobbers, novel- 
ties in bourette, jacquard and _ tufted 
effects having been taken with considera- 
ble freedom by retailers. Crinkled seer- 
suckers are doing very well in commission 


and jobbing circles, and staple checks and 
fancies are in fair request and generally 
firm at ruling quotations. 


WOOLEN GOODS, UNDERWEAR, AND HOSIERY. 

It is expected that within a few days a 
large line of fall weight worsteds and fancy 
cassimeres will be opened, which promise 
a good sale, if report be true. Orders are 
being taken with freedom owing to the 
rumor of an advance in certain lines of 
goods. A few reassorting purchascs of 
spring weights are made. In women’s- 
wear woolens business continues quite 
brisk, with tricots moving freely on old 
orders, and a liberal amount of new busi- 
ness in soft woo! fabrics generally, boucle 
cloth, plain and striped, etc. Ladies’ 
clota is taken steadily. Cloakings are 
in good demand and bring full prices. 
Satinets continue active and strong, and 
the entire make of some half-dozen 
mills is now reported to have been sold 
up. Jeans and doeskins move only in 
a moderate way. Light white flannel has 
fair sale. Carpets are moderately active 
and firm. There was a liberal movement 
in cotton hosiery and spring underwear on 
account of recent transactions and in exe- 
cution of back orders; aad new business in 
this connection was of good proportions. 
Many popular makes of cotton hose and 
half-hose are largely sold in advance of 
production, and agents representing lead- 
ing makes of gauze, Balbriggan and thread 
underwear have already booked orders 
enough to keep the mills running for some 
time tocome. Heavy shirts and drawers 
continue in moderate request, and Jerseys 
are doing fairly well in some quarters. 
FOREIGN GOODs. 


There is @ very good movement of woolen 
and mixed fabrics for women’s wear, on 
orders, and a fair amount of new business, 
particularly in novelties. Dress silks are 
taken fairly, but not in liberal quantities. 
The better grades are held very firmly. Fair 
sales are making of men’s wear woolens for 
fall trade, and small duplicate purchases of 
spring weights, corkscrews principally, are 
also noted. In hosiery, the trade is quite 
brisk, with both foot wearand fabric gloves 
taken freely by buyers for out-of-town 
jobbers. White goods and laces are selling 
to about the same satisfactory extent as for 
some time past, but embroideries seem a 


little slow. In housekeeping linens the 
trade is fairly active, and in other lines 
quite up to the average. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January Ist, 1886, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
last year: 


For the week. 1886. 1885. 
Entered at the port.. .... ... $1,988,817 $1,966,468 
Thrown on the market....... 2,317,205 2,202,590 

Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 6,545,836 6,902,913 
Thrown on the market.. 6,670,688 7,067,150 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


MPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSOMER 1N THE UNITED sTATES. 








MonpDaxY EVENING, Jan. 25th, 1826 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 











Agawam, F.. .36 5 |Laconia....... 94 17 
Atlantic, A.....36 6% “ --. 10-4 19 

“t “Tee & W eteus 14 — 

“ H....36 6%|Lyman, B..... 40 9 

“ mua § Massachusetts : 

“« Lu...36 4% os Wi... 5 

4am @ Gus | 
Appleton, A....36 7 Stand. 36 64 

“XX ..36 534¢|Mystic River.. 36 55% 

os B, oe = 58 Nashua, 7. ve bi 
Augusta....... . ainteal 6 

«6 ..30 «6 o £8... % 

“« A.M * Bsc oe 
Broadway.....36 0 | Newmarket, B...36 4% 
Bedford, R.....30 4% “ DD.36 «4% 
Boott, C...... 34 s G..36 

« FP... § « N.. 6} 

“ M,fam.36 63<!Pacitic, Extra..36 634 

netined 40 («7 a ™ Z am a) 

Continen C.36 06%%)Pepperell.....7-4 1 

“6 ~ D40 7% ss") oe +e84 15 
Conestoga, D..28 5 - coe 17 

és G...80 5 * eae @ 

-“ 8,..88 5 S elt — 

os W...36 6 Pepperell Efine,36 634 
Dwight. X......30 6 ~~ Bm ae 6 

a 38 «BS * £m § 

+ Buna. © eo Bea 
Exeter, A...... 36 «(BK Pepuot, > som 9 

i 88 Ob -40 8 
Enterprise.EE 26 5 ag 54 3 





First Prize.....86 644¢|Pittefield,A....86 — 
£. 36 6%)\Pocasset, C....36 6 
Hill’sS’mp.Id’m36 634 res J....88 5 
Indian Head...86 7 .. 2 wae s 
A . 380 — (Stark, AA,.....36 7 
6 6 40 1034|Utica......... 36 — 
= « 45 124) “ heavy....40 — 
Indian Orchard et pened anal 48 15 
ia FF ee haem 58 17% 
aa «= Se Ga eae 78 2246 
“o 6AM OT Oc cammaael 108 30 
“« DW..386 73¢'Wamsutta,....50 18 
Lawrence, LL. .36 5% . caacae ae 
«ae 
“ XXX.40 7% 66 e000 cD 8236 
Langley, A..... 36 6% 66 00000098 8536 
we | " -108 40 
“ 4....8-8  43¢/Wachusett.....86 63 
Laconia ....84 15 elie ee _ 


BLEACHEDSHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


Anaroscoggin: \uangdon GB...36 9 
6 L..36 73¢\Lonsdale.......36 784 


Allendale 64 12 |Masonville..... 36734 
Tweens —4 14 |Nashua, E.....36 
7 a “" P.....42 1036 
Avondale ...... 386 6% “« W....45 113¢ 
Ballou &Son...36 61¢|Newmarket, F..36 644 
oes 536|N. Y. Mills..... 36 1046 
Bay Mills...... 36 «8h4| 1“ Wt'r'Twist 36 11 
Bellows Falls..36 9 - ----5-4 124 
Blackstone, AA.36 6%,| “ w+--64 15 
7 Benes cee 36 — * 84 20 
Boott,R........ 27 484|Pepperell 64 13 
Cabot. . os 6 ee ‘ 15 
aes 44 6%) “« 84 17 
OD couusioul 9-8 9 = --94 19 
re 5-4 10% . --104 22 
ES y se 114 25 
Dauntless...... 36 Pequot. coerced 13 
Dwight, Anchor 36 Hy, ae eS 
Fearless........ 4 (Tuscarora, XX.36 10 
Fruit of the Loom: __ Seer - 
“ 36 73) “ ex. heavy.36 10 
ve ae SE ccccnces 54 15 
“ a | 2 cae 64 173¢ 
Forestdale.....86 8 | “ ........ 84 2236 
ee | Bile 94 26 
Gold Medal....86 63¢) * ....... 104 27 
’ 7 5%} “ heavy...100 
Great falls, 8..30 6 “ Nonp.....86 1014 
“ 634| Wamsutta 
Gladiator...... 36 6%) “  OXX.36 10% 
Hill’s Semp. Indem * cambric.36 1034 


6% aaa 10 
734! Washington . ..36 Be 
10 |Wauregans,100836 10}¢ 
* shirtcotton— 10 








Highland...... 7341 “ No.l...... 86 8h 
OPe......-.-- 6%|__‘ cambric...— 10 
Indian Orchard itinsville eee 6% 

Langdon, 76....86 8 | Williamsville: 
CP A136 9 
TIOKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 12}¢;Methuen, AA.... 12 
a “44 17 |New England.... 644 
" —- ._ ee . & 
ne L 11 |Pearl River 12 
” Cc. 10 |Pemberton, AA.. 1214 
” | “ Seas 
“6 | 9 « E.... — 
0 ae 844 |Swift River..... 7 
AAA...32 113¢(Thorndike, A.... 74 
“ACE... 123, ” 134 
“ No, 1..32 1244;Willow Brook, 
Hamilton, BT. ke OS, ere _ 
- D...00 GelTeum.. coo ..-32 18 
Lewiston, A...36 1434) ‘“ ooo OD 
American @ 8}¢ Hamilton....— @104 
Amoskeag....— @10 |Otis, BB. — @8 
“ fancy.— @ 9%4|Thorndike,A.— @ 944 
Boston...... — @7 | 1 — @9 
Columbian... — @ 73|Whittenton.. 8 @ll 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag......—@ 4 ——. Seer —@ 8 
ie -—@ 7 |Renfrew..... -—-@ 9 
Berkshire.,....—@ 614 | White fe M'f'gCo., 
Gloucester, n ‘w—@ 7 staple...... w—@7 
Lancaster...... —@ 173<4|White M’f’gCo., 
Manchester....—@ 6%; Indigo Blue...—@ 84 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton......— @7 ,Mass., D..... — @ 6% 
Augusta.... .— @6 {|Mass.,G.....— @ 5% 
Boott......... — @6% (Pepperell. . @i7 
Contenental.30— @73< Pelzer at. 30— @ 6% 
Laconia..... — @7 /|Piedmont....— @ 6% 
Langley, B..— @6}¢|Stark, A.....— @7 
OENIMS. 
| sesee@13 Otis, CC...... -—@10 
errr 74 Otis, BB....... ll 
Pearl River —@123¢ 


—@1214|York blue......—@13 
Warren, AXA. -—@12 
brown.......—@I11 BB....—@l11 


SILKS AND VELVETS. 
James M’Creery & Co, 


Commence on Monday, Jan. 4th, their 
ANNUAL SALE of SILKS and VEL- 


VETS. 

HEAVY REDUCTIONS have been 
made in all Sections of the Vast Stocks 
which they exhibit. 

An early inspection is invited. 

Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New York. 


Sole Agents tor the 


CLIFTON SILK MILLS. 











ect 
- Eve _3- -list and informati 


Joel MoComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots and Shoes. I am now manvfecturmeg them on a largescal 
with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all, rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measuz ement for men, 
women and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. They will fit beautifully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry and com- 
fort. Imake no shoddy goods, and my highest class boots and shoes are un 


goods try, and 1 t class goods are superior in ever ect to all 
ot re at che eae ~ > prise. Those wbs desires 2 perfect gts and rho shoes ene send for my /ree 


either > oie or 


ustrated pam- 
1] pay you to send torthe pamphlets. 








rai rw ther of all kinds for ladies’ or tlemen’s boots and shoes, and to make them soft and 
beatiful, use my Seal Polish Blacking. - 


ORE ters gun BER. tg agget arer oe Patent Boots and Shoes and Patent 





COLOSSAL 
Bankrupt Sale 


OF THE STOCK OF 


Kabra & f 


Also the entre stock of Dry Goods of 
R. & R. LAVERY, 


243 GRAND ST., 


HANNIGAN & BOUILLGN, 


243 & 245 Grand St., near Bowery, 


AND 


721 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


We secured at the great Sheriff's sale of 
Kaughran & Co., 809 and 811 Broadway, 
the largest portion of their entire stock. 
We will offer on Monday, January 
25th, fhese goods at figures which we are 
confident no other house can approach; in 
fact, we believe they are the best value 
ever offered in this city. Even bargain- 
hunters will be astonished at the prices. 
We have also concluded the purchase of 
the entire stock of Dry Goods of R. & R. 
Lavery, 243 Grand Street, and marked 
them at figures which will insure 
their immediate sale. These goods will 
also be offered to-morrow in connection 
with Kaughran & Co.’s stock, making it 
the most gigantic sale of the season. We 
have only been able to mention a tew items 
in each department. 


HANNIGAN & BOUILLON, 


243 & 245 GRAND STREET. 
FIRST DRY GOODS STORE FROM THE BOWERY 
AND 721 BROAD ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


R. H.MACY & C0, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 13th St., 
NEW YORE. 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 
DESIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST 
IN THE COUNTRY. 

RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN 
DIRECT IMPORTATION. 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 
BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks and Dress Goods, 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


R. H. MACY & 00. 


CANVASSERS. 


WE CAN OFFER ANY ONE DESIRING TO 
EMPLOY THEIR SPARE TIME 
PROFITABLY, 

EXCELLENT TERMS FOR 
CANVASSING 
FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Avpress, THE INDEPENDENT, 


New Yorg, P.O. Box 2787. 
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"Weekly aarket eview, 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 





Uror the Week ending Saturday, Jan. %3™, 186.1 














COFFEE. 
Finest 25 @T75 
ium to Finest.........+++ f 

— *, Me th sdacinadl 20 @55 
Young Hyson, ‘ OD cantuceudens 18 @70 
Hyson, - D .cccenetaen le 25 @50 
English Breakfast, ‘“ ....---+++++ 20 @bd 

SUGAR. 
Cut Loaf, Cubes... ......-.- jeskeseus 6%@— 
Craghed, .. cc cccccccccccccccccccccce TK%@— 
PowSesed,... cccocccecccccccccccscese 7 @ 14 
Granulated, Standard............++ — @6 13-16 
Standard A..... bobiausaeane eenwete 3@ — 
Extra © White. .......cccccccccecee- 5%@ 6 
Extra C Yellow. ......ccccccccccccces 5%@ 5% 
DG. cede nebeesoebeseessesedec<es 4Y%@— 

MOLASSES. ‘ 
New Orleans, Choice to Fancy........ 53 @56 
“ Good to Prime.......... 47 @52 

Porto Rico, Ponce, Choice to Fancy....43 @46 
Arroyo, rrime, in hhds.. .... ...--- 37 @39 
Barbadoes, 1n bhds.......... sseeees —- @- 


FISH. 
Mackerel, Fancy No. 1, # bbl, (200 lbs.) #22 50 
“a Extra, No.3. * = seccccccee 9 00 
Codfish, boneless, 60 tb. boxs, # Ib..... —53g 
sa Shredded, 1 th. Tins, per doz. 1 75 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, # fb........ 10 
Herring, Medium, scalded, # box ..... 16 


GENERAL MARKET. 








FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 
Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, 
highest grade........+s-+++-+eeee- oes 6 50 
Perfection Roller Process, Minn. Spring 
Wheat, highest grade.............-+-- 6 15 
Favorite Roller Process, Fancy Spr. Wheat : 00 





New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat 90 
Fancy, New Process b4sescenengene es | 50 
Family, es aah eee eeeeS 5 65 
XXX St Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat........ 6 15 
Pasiry White  ‘“ _ eee 5 60 
Winter Wheat, Roller Process ........ ,.2-- 5 80 
Brilliant XX Family, White & AmberWheat 5 50 
* Commercial Milis”..... Sepa Date 5 65 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine......... 4 00 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbis....... 5 40 
Superlative Graham Flour, cases, 12 
G-Ih pkgs. .....-.eeeereeceee ceeeee 2 75 
Corn Flour, from Southern White Cora... 4 00 
Buckwheat Flour, Fancy New Process,100-th oa 
in tenehisennseniecueteoeen een 
Fancy New Process, bbls., 196 ths...... 5 50 
Deer. Oh Mg... 2000-0: soaubeurerauased 15 
GRAIN, 
WHEAT: 
Oe ree -8—93 @— 96 
White, ate emmemaeumenedard —95 @— 9534 
Red Winter, No. 1......... —95 @— 96 
Corn : 
eer — 50 — 52 
| |, re ee — 61 @— d1X% 
WE MO Becccccccccceeces — 51 @-—5llg 
Oats : 
White, No. 1......... oe — 39% @— 43 
= eee eceeece see 43 @Q— — 
State Mixed........00..++--— 39 @— 42 
NS: 
ere -—— @150 
PE kcnvecceusnncsoecs —— @175 
ee tion a @ 1 50 
Green, prime, @push....... 110 @1 15 
MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 lbs.) 
Pi SRE... « ccvcccoeees $— 8 @% — 90 
Shorts, 60 Ibs........ coeee — 80 @ — 87K 
Middling, 80 to 100 Ibs.... — 80 @ — 90 
Sharps, fine.........000++- . 100 @ 1410 
Rye Feed .......scesseeee. — 30 @ — 95 
BONO ec cccccsccccocce — 60 @ — 0 
Oil Meal, per ton.......... 28 00 @ 2% 50 
Cottonseed Meal, per ton.. 2200 @ 22 50 
HAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, per 100lbs $# —90 @®— 95 
Hay, No. 2, good, “ «ow. — @— 85 
Hay, No. 3, medium “ sd ow —35 @ — 80 
. Hay, Shipping se 6 eee — 70 @ — 75 
Hay, Clover bid  ... —60 @ — 65 
Hay, clover mixed * were —75 @ — 80 
Straw, No.1, Rye “ bd 100 @ 105 
Straw, No. 2, Kye “ 6 eee —710 @— 75 
Straw, Oat “1... —65 @ — 70 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork 
Mess... icin dae eaedababenen #10 50 @ 10 75 
{eee -« 925 @ 975 
fo eae + 1200 @ 13 75 
Ee 11 25 @ 11 50 
Beer : 
Extra India Mess........ 17 50 @ 18 00 
_ . = eases 12 00 @13 00 
Cur Meats: 
Smoked Hams........... 9XK@ 94g 
= Shoulders........ 5%@ 5% 
Dressep HoGs.............-- 5 @ 5% 
BUTTER. 


Peete eeee wees 


ee eeeeee 





LARD. 
Wooden paiis, 20 Ibs net weight 
Tierces sc.encecececcoes « OE 
avenweniaseens RSS 0000 0G 
EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid......... 21 @ — 
Western, fresh-laid................. 19344@ 21 
PPP Pee ese) Pee ee ee ey | 18 @ 19 


eer eeeeres 


Half bbls...... 


COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes... ...cecceccecececees 62 @ 2 50 
Sweet Potatoes, per Dbi........ 2 25 @ 2 75 
Onions, Yellow, per bbl.......... 2 50@ 3 Ov 
Onions, Cnester, per bbl........ 200 @ 3 00 
Cabbage,L. L,and Jersey per 100 4 00 @ 8 00 
Turnips, Russia, per bbi.... ... — 37 @— 62 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples,Baldwins, ** . ...... —1 50 @1 75 
bid Greenings “* ....... .—1 715 @— — 
Apples per bbl..........0..eeeees 150 @1 75 
Grapes, Concord, per 10.......- — 3 @ 4% 
Grapes, Catawba, ver Ip........ —- 4@— 7 
Cranbernes, Cape Cod, per bbl. — — @ 5 00 
. Jersey, per crate.. 1 00 @ 1 37 
Peanuts, Va., hand-picked, 
ae w— 44@— 5 
POCOMR, POF WD... cc scccccccccccs — 4¢@— 5% 
Hickory Nuts, per bush....... 100 @1 50 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, dried, choicest, sliced, 1885, in bbls. 6 
= . 


“« choice, ‘¢ in bags........ 5 
- “ far, in bags.......- 4 
o evaporated : 
Fancy White, 50 Ib. boxes..........-.+ 84 
Big BP CER oan cccintiss cccesccecconee 1% 
Cherries, pitted, 1885............--cccceees 13 
Peaches, evaporated : 
Choice Yellow Peeled, 50-lb. boxes...... 27 
“Red, ” - ae 23 
Fancy Yellow Unpeeled * nee 16 
“Red “ " w éanank 1446 
Dried, Southern, 1885...............- 104@12¢ 
1 ‘* Unpeeled, 4s. and 4¢8.1885.4 @ 44¢ 


Pears, evaporated, zd and 50 lb. boxes 20@22 
rr rere 
Raspberties, evaporated, in 26 and £0 lb. bxs.23 
Blackberries, evaporated, 25 and 60 lb. bxs.113¢ 
Blackberries, dried, in 25 and 50 lb. boxes. .10 
DRESSED YOULTRY. 

Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... -10 @— 13 
Chickens, Philadelphia, per lb...-—11 @— 14 


Chickens, State and Western....- 3 @— 9 
BREE S cl SEIN ea -—- 6 @ 9 
Dvebidstsc0nbadbowee oentan -10 @— 15 
DE idncncenamerainnceasedas —8 @-14 





WOOL MAREET. 


On10, Penn., and W. Va.— 
X, XX, and above, Washed Fleece.. .32@36 
ag 1. - *  ,.36@37 
No. 2. “¥ 





. .34@35 

New York Srare, Micu., W1s., and Inp.— 
X, and above, Washed Fleece........ 30@32 
No, 1. * Om ehameuns 34@35 
No. 2. “ - wana 33@34 


TUB WASHED, 
Average to Superior............. +++ + -32@38 
COMBING WOOL. 
I, acs sieccsvencceces 
* WIN,  cdcccvcvceses .... 29@30 
OREGON AND SOUTHERN STATES.— 
Unwashed clothing } 
“ combing } 








GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Soluble Pacific Guano.......... 838 00@40 00 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib.......... 2% 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per Ib... 3% 
Sulphate of Potash............ ° 40 00 
Muriate of Potash............. 45 00 
bs cdenatnsiadecécn-smasiaes 15 00 
Fine Ground Bone............. 38 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros,’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer. .......... ° 45 00 
t - FT © 47 50 
ee. ©. siscneekeocse 46 50 
AA Ammoniated Superphos- 
_ phate Fertilizer........ : 37 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 32 50 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 
Tobacco Fertilizer........... 30 00@35 00 
Raw Bone Superphosphate, 
fa 3u 00@35 00 
Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, 
eh peo Ce, ee 25 00 
Economical Fertilizer for Po- 
RIT 30 00 
Warranted Pure Raw Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 lbs....... 30 00@383 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs... 26 00@28 00 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 
standard Superphosphate.... 37 00@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 32 00@35 00 
U.S. Phosphate.............. 29 00@31 00 
ae 31 00@33 50 
Crescent Bone.........cc0. 29 00@381 50 
Potato Fertilizer. ........ «++. 4% 00@50 00 
Tobacco se ee 47 00@50 00 


Pe i cccupecesn 32 UU: 
Mapes ¥. and P. G. Co.’s Specialties : 
Potato Manure 


be s0esecenetsecee 48 00 
Corn  - paehewhnebeneetcel 46 00 
WE | hn oneabcawckedoes 50 00 
Complete “A” Brand.......... 40 00 

Mich. Carbon Works’ Specialties : 

Homestead Superphosphate. 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower.. 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour...... 45 00 
A. L, Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho-Peruvian Guano.... 36 00 
Ammoniated Superphosphate, 32 00 
Williams, Clark & Co.'> Special- 
ties: 
Americus Bone Superphosphate 38 00 
Royai Bone Phosphate. ... . 32 00 
Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 45 00 
Fish and Potash...... .... : 35 00 
Americus Pure Bone Meal.... 38 00 


ASHES.—We quote 4@4i cents for Pot and 
5@5}< for Pearl. 


GOOD NEWS TO 
AD 


IES! 


Teas and Coffees. and secure 
a veautiful Gold Band, or Moss 
China Tea Set, or Handsome 
rated Gold Banda Moss 
Dinner Set, or Gold Hand Mose 
-TouetSet, For full particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. 0. Box, 289. 81 and 33 Vesey St., New York 


FIRSTCLASS PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 


T ypes. “Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases, Prin 
Presses, etc. Blocks for Engravers. | at- 
" tern Letters for Machinists, <t 











VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPANY 
lo Fulton, and 16 and 18 Dutch St” ““New York. 





Iusuranee. 
AT THE YEAR’S BEGINNING. 





Tne ultimate unhappy region we should 
all hope to escape reaching is said, in a 
proverb, to be paved with good resolutions 
—resolutions of course broken, not Kept; 
for breaking and keeping good resolutions 
admittedly tend in opposite directions. 
The beginning of anew year is naturally 
the date of making a gocdly number of 
these good resolves, which afterward be- 
come rough paving. As the most compre. 
hensive wish would be that all wishes 
might be granted, so the best good 
resolution would be that none but good 
resolutions be hereafter made, and that all 
such made shall be kept. We fervently 
wish all mankind the virtue and strength to 
make—and keep—such a resolution, but 
without expecting to live to see it. 

There is one good resolution-a very good 
one—which so many men make that unless 
you have already actually done the thing 
resolved thereis a fairprobability that you, 
the particular reader who may look cver 
this paragraph, have made and broken it. 
That is, that you will certainly attend to 
tbe recognized duty of insuring your life— 
not exactly this hour, or to-morrow, or at 
any fixed time, but that you will 
surely attend to the matter. Ah! but it is 
not our resolutions, or even the things we 
are surely going to do, but those we actu- 
ally do, which count in life. Do you know 
how many widows and orphans there are 
who must get on without the help which 
life insurance would have given them, sole- 
ly because the policy existed in intentions 
and resolutions only, but was not reached 
in time, and because the companies cannot 
pay on the policies somebody ‘‘fully in- 
tended” to take out? There is no record 
of these cases; but it is certain their num- 
ber is too considerable. 

Now, then, we will not preach at length 
about this. To insure is an admitted duty, 
we assume. If it is ever done, it must 
be in some to-day which is not 
likely to be better than the to-day you 
are now in, and for all you can know, may 
be worse ; indeed, a to-day which will per- 
fectly suit you may be too far off to wait 
for you. It is the fact—although, very 
probably, this has not suggested itself to you 
—that your life is already insured without 
your actor consent; everybody’s is. The 
money risk on your life is borne, but by 
your family; it is positively and literaliv 
true that they are “carrying” the risk on 
you while you are in the resolution-stage 
and have not reached the stage of acting. 
Procrastinating leaves on them the inevita- 
ble risk which somebody must carry. Which 
is the better able to carry it, your family or 
the mass of families we call an insurance 
company? 

Of course, there is but one answer to 
this. If the family risk were not the more 
undesirable, nobody would think of trans- 
ferring it to the other. The man who has 
not thought the subject over, into the reso- 
lution-stage, is less blameworthy than the 
man who has got thus far, and here dallies, 
because it is always worse to see one’s duty, 
and not do it, than not to see it at all. If 
you have made good resolutions in this 
matter, stop turning them into pavement. 
Go and act on them forthwith. If you have 
made none, make them now, and do the 


duty before the resolution has time to cool. 
> 


WESTERN VALUES. 





Some hint of the propriety of making in- 
surance loans on real estate in the West— 
a subject which has been a ‘‘ burning” one 
—may be gathered from the following from 
the Chicago Journal. 


‘Some idea of the progress of Chicago and 
the increased value of real estate can be ob- 
tained by comparing the past and present of 
the old city hall lot, on the corner of La Salle 
and Adams Streets. It has been leased for 
ninety-nine years to the Central Safety De- 
posit Company for a yearly rental of $35,000, 
which is four times what the lot cost the city 
originally. It was purchased of P. F. W. Peck, 
June 2d, 1852, for $8,750. It belongs to the 
water fund, to which all the income will go. A 
ten-story building, costing over $1,000,000, will 
occupy the site of the ‘old rookery’ on or be- 
fore May ist, 1887, The lease has been re- 
corded.” 





INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


Tue trustees of this popular institution, 
known to all the leading importers and ship 
owners in this country, and also extensively 
known and patronized abroad, present their 
annual statement to the public in another col- 
umn to which special attention is invited. The 
noticeable figures are as follows: 

Premiums received in 1885........ $3,256,618 66 
Premiums received not marked off. 1,339,525 10 








January Ist, 1885...........-- $5,196,143 76 
Premiums marked off in 1885...... 3,770,094 30 
Losses paid in 1885...... asses - 1,915,020 67 


Returns of premiums and expenses 776,712 42 
The assets of the company on the Ist of Jan- 

uary, 1886, are as follows : 

United States, State of New York, 


bank and other stocks.......... $9,034,655 00 
Loans secured by stccks and other- 
ERE rec re we 1,438,600 00 


Real estate and claims estimated... 530,000 U0 
Vremium notes and bills receivable 1,508,143 58 
Cae Tb WA ac 0 ists 06s: 0ssdsdeneees 228,897 &8 


SN i din kcctuniitexts seen $12,740,326 46 
On and after Tuesday, the 2d of February, six 
per cent. interest will ve paid to the holders of 
outstanding certificates. On the same day the 
certificates outstanding, of the issues of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders of the 
same on presentation. The interest to cease 
from tnat date. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the company during 
1885, tor which certificates will be issued on ana 
after Tuesday, the 4th of May next. 

The officers of the company: 

John D. Jones, President; Charles Dennis, 
Vice-President; W. H. H. Moore, Second Vice- 
President ; A. A. Raven, ‘Lhird Vice-President, 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PILISFIELD, MASS. 

We are very giad to note that vbis stirring in- 
stitution has taken no steps backward, but is 
steadily progressing in the number of policies 
issued by it, in the amount or its outstanding 
insurance, and in all those matters which tend 
to make a sate life insurance business. Its total 
receipts during the year have been $861,892.79, 
while 118 total assets are $3,796,167.90 ; its sur- 
plus under the New York standard being $608,- 
894.03. The terms and conditions upon which 
it wsures policies are as hberal as the interest 
of the policyholder or ihe Company could 1n per- 
fect safety to each demanu. Whatever, of 
course, is for the sufety of the Company 1s for 
the policyholder as weil, It takes great care to 
issue risk8 upon sound lives only, to exclude 
persons whose occupations are ot a hazardous 
character, and it does not issue policies in un- 
healiby regions, and res:ricis the iimit of risk 
upon a singie life to $10,000. ‘he results of 
this wise policy, as shown by the records of this 
Company, have been exceedingly tavorable, The 
officers of the Company are as iollows: Wm. R, 
Piunkett, President; James M. Barker, Vice- 
President ; James W. Hull, Secretary ana Treas- 
urer, 





MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


This great corporation beads its annual state- 
ment—printed elsewhere—with this startling 
announcemeut ; 


** Assets $108,908,967.51.9? 


We do not, at this writing, remember any 
other corporation, in this country or Europe 
which can show such immense figures as these, 
We have been acquainted with the history of 
this company almost trom the beginning, and 
have noticed year by year its steady and rapid 
growth. It cannot be denied, in apy quarter, 
that the Mutual Life has a very strong hold on 
the confidence of the people. lis extensive 


patronage und its millions upon  mil- 
liens of annual receipts show this con- 
ciusively. We invite the special attention 


ot our readers to the following particulars in its 
present statement. It has now m round num- 
bers 121,000 policyholders, holding an insurance 
of nearly #370,000,000. 1ts premium receipts in 
1885 were $14,768,901.93, and it also received 
interest and rents amounting to $5,446,052.35. 
Its payments to policyholders amounted to $14,- 
402,049.90, Its assetsa year ago were $103,876,- 
178.51. Its assets now amount to $108,908, 967.- 
51, and its net surplus, at 4 per cent, is $5,012, 
633.78. If caiculated at 4%, per cent. the New 
York standard, we think the surplus would be 
something over $12,000,000. 


NEW YORK MUTUAL MARINE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


This well-known company was originally 
chartered as a stock company in the year 1798, 
Its usefulness is not impaired by age, as will be 
seen by reference to its annual statement in our 
columns this week. Its tota) assets are now 
$735,742.46. Its Board of Trustees number some 
of our best business men, and Mr. Theodore B, 
Bleecker, Jr., isthe President. 


COMMERCIAL ee INSURANCE COM- 
ANY. 


The annual statement of the Commercial Mu- 
tual Insurance Couipany, whose oftice is at No. 
42 Wall Street, in tnis city, will be found in 
another column. Prosperity has attended their 
business during the past year, which has been 
confined to marine risks solely. The total 
amount of premiums received by them during 
the year was %330,862.06; the total assets on 
the Ist of January being $712,252.69. The 
Officers are W. Irving Comes, President; Wain- 
wright Hardie, Vice-President; and Henry D. 
King, Secretary. 





THE UNITED FIRE RE-INSURANCE CO., 
LIMITED, OF MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
The statement of the affairs of this company 

on the Ist of January, 1886, which will be found in 

another column, reflects credit upon the manage- 
ment of the officers of the company, the resi- 
dent manager being William Wood, Esq. The total 
assets in the United States are over $792,522.32, 

The surplus being $329,598.94, over 40 per cent, 

on the total assets, Sucha remarkable percent- 

age of surplus to total assets is not very often 
met with in fire insurance companies, and wil] 
reassure those who insure in this company, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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1851. 1885. 


Massachusetts “Wt Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


84 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus, 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits befgye insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


- 


E, W- BOND, President. 
M. V. B- EDGERLY, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 


Originally Chartered as a Stock Company in 
1798. Stock paid off and Mutual System 
Adopted in 1851. 





OFFICE OF THE 


WEW YORK MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 61 WILLIAM STREET. 


New York, January 22d, 1 
THE TRUSTEES SUBMIT THE F LLOWIN NG 
statement of the affairs of the Company, in conform- 
ity with the requirements of the charter: 
Outstaading premiums January Ist, 1885.. 


39,262 25 
Prem iums received during the year........ 2 


281,403 84 


No policies have been issued upon Life Risks, nor 
upon Fire Risks, disconnected with Marine Risks. 
Earned premiums to January Ist, 1886...... $276,249 52 
Losses and expenses............- $194,674 55 
Return premiums, reinsurance, 


OR, .nrcuscccccssseccccscccssssccters 45,861 31 


The Com ony ba haye the followin: z asacta: 
te —s cecccccccccss os a a 
_ eg 5, 


United Sta 





Cash in Banks.. 


Premium notes and bille receivable....... 

Salvage, reinsurance, insurance scrip, ac- 
crued interest and other claims due t he 
Company... 





__ 98,415 34 





SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding « cer- 
titicates of profits will be paid a one after TUES- 


DAY, the 9th day cf one Taha y order of the 
Board. WARD ARAQUE, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
ARTHUR LEARY, W. IRVING CLARK, 
HENRY MEYER, OHN H. EARLE, 
EDWARD H.R. LYMAN, L. BAYARD SMITH, 
FRANCIS HATHAWAY, HENRY C. HULBERT, 
LLOYD ASPIN WALL, CHAS. C. LEARY, 
GEORGE MOSLE COB 8. WETMORE, 
GERHARD JANSSEN, RICH’D IRVIN, Jn. 
RK. D. PERRY, . VON POST 


HN W UN. 
THEO. ib BL BECKER Jr., President. 


For the convenience of its customers, this Com- 
pany has made arrangements to iesue policies and 
certificates payable in London and on the Continent. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BenJ. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 


ABBOES, .... coeeeceeeeee eoresed $17,095,567 10 
pT rere + 14,7001 16 37 


Total Surplus,.......... ..82,395,450 43 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Lite Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
san d for whole Life Poil- 
fcles.- These policies participate in the Annual distri- 
bution of surplus, and are subject tou the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1880. 

Cash seas Vo, paid-up insurance values in. 
dorsed on eve ry policy 

Pamphlets - anatory of the New pratase may b 
bad on application st Company's Office 


POST-OFFICE SOUARE. BOSTON 











MARINE INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 


COMMERCIAL MOTCAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Merchant’s National Bank Building, 
No. 42 Wall Street. 


New York, January 22d, 1886. 
THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
Charterof the Comovany, submit the following state- 
ment of its affairs, on the 3lst of December, 1885: 


Premiums on risks outstanding 3\st De- 

COMMDEL, 1864. ........ ssgsceccesecccccesssece 
Premiume received during the year 1885.. 

(The Fire Risks of this Co my were 

reensured on the %th Ja auer ,1882,and 

that branch of the business diseontin- 


wed.) —- 
. $330,862 06 


26 
252,459 81 


Total Pemiums...................++ 


Premiums en of as eensned éusing 


the year $267,972 65 


<a and expenses paid during 


the i period.............+.. $170,979 89 
Return} premiums and rein- 
surances, , ecercocscce coos GRIM OB 


The Assets of the Company on the 3ist December 
1885, were as tollow 
United — securities... . -8189,565 00 
Bank stocks .. 102,637 00 
City oy f other stock and ‘bande 

loans on stocks and caeh in 


Se cedaceuinsates vec} cceckdphns 342 ,553,71 


——-——— 634,755 71 
Premium notes and cash premiums........ 62,503 30 
Salvage, reinsurance and other claims... 14,993 68 
Total Assets.................. suaddeinaad $712,252 69 


Six Per Cent. iuterest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits. will be paid on and after TUESDAY 
the 9th day of February, 1886. 


TRUSTEES: 





Daniel Drake Smith, Henry K. Gull, 
Thomas B, Coddington, Daniel V. iaaban, 
John C. Jackson, 

William R. Kirklana, Beary a aber 
William H. Brodie, } McLean, 
Alexander Nones Henry 8. Henry, 
Samuel McLean, Ernest A. Brooks, 
John Zimmermann, Irving Comes, 
Stephen W. Carey, Emanuel Leh. 

George H. yr aae, win R. James, 
John mB. Woodward, Pd Stone, 
William Dupont, A. Robertson, 
Edward L. Hedden, James F- Whitney, 
Richard 8. Roberts, Francis Spiés, 
Hezekiah Sing. . A. Zoebisch, 
Abraham G. Munn, Jr., F. Boegler. 


W. IRVING COMES, President.; 
WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, Vice-President, 
HENRY D. KING, Secretary. 

This Company Sumaes Certificates of Insurance 


under which losses roe able in LONDON at 
counting house of BuO . SHIPLEY & CO. 


WASHINGTON 
w. A BREWER. oy NEW YORK. 





Twenty-First Annnal Statement 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT 
General Litt Inyurange Go., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Receipts in the year 1885, $253,589 00 
Disbursements ed 197,237 31 
MOBOR.... 00. cccceeccceeees bbl 414 25 
Liabilities.................1,191,849 58 
Surplus to policyholders 


by Conn. Standard...... 359,564 72 
Surplus to policyholders 
by N. Y. Standard........ 443,416 72 


T. W. RUSSELL, Prest. 
F. V. HUDSON, See’y. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 
Brooklyn, cor Soar aud Montague Sts 


Reserve for reinsurance........81,953,694 10 





OFFIcEs, 
Continental {Broo 
Buildings: 







Reserve fer all ether claims... 449.586 00 
Capital paid in in Cash.. +» 1,000,000 OU 
Net Surplus.............. sscceecceees 1,535,221 82 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1885..84,.938.501 92 


This Company conducts its business under the 
cestrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000. 


DIRECTORS: 


H. H. LAMPOR, President. 

F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 

CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
SAMUEL D. OCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER 
GEORGE BLISS, INO. RIKER, 
8B. QHITTENDEN, ane 

. H. SWAN 
HENRY 0. BOWEN eine 
vets Butt i 
THRODORE 3 HUSTED, wit RI H. 
JOHN GEAFUN, - E I ARD MARTIN 
ALE ED, BRADISH JOuNeOS, 
FB w.00 JACOB WEND 
M, A. SLAT 
HIRAM RARNEY, LAWRENOB TURNURE. 
WM, G. LOW. A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Dep't 


B.C, LOWNBEND, Sec. Agency Dep't. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dev’t 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YorkE, January 23D, 1886. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com. 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st December, 1885. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 188, to 3ist December, 1885.......... $3,856,618 66 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 


a 
Total marine premiums.......... .......... 85,196,143 76 


Premiums marked off from Ist Jannary, 


1885, to 31st December, 1885................ 88,770,094 30 
Losses paid during the same ‘as 

i anssdccsisccens . $1,915,920 67 
Returns of premiums end ex- 

penses..... . 776,71: 712 42 


The company has the following ‘assets, 

viz; 
United States and State of New York 

stock, city, bank and other stocks....... $9,024,686 0 
Loans secured by stocks and otherwise... 1,438,600 00 
Real estate and claims due the company, 








estimated at... weet eeeee 530,000 00 
Premium notes and ‘pills receivable... «+ 1,508,143 65 
sh 

re 46 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereot, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, from which da‘e all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1885, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

















TRUSTEES: 

JON ADUOLPH LEM : 
upARoES DENNIS, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
W. &. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW FRED’K H. COSST1T, 

rsp: 3 E W M BRYC 
M. STURGIS, JOHN ELLIO 
Fananas H. FIELD, JAM ES @. De FOREST, 
> .D. v y} 
"PHOS. B. CO DDINGTON, JOuN LT RIKER 
Wicviz DE N. DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GEO BLI 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, HENRY E. HAWLEY 
WILLIAM # H. MACY, WILLTaM D. MORGAN, 
JOHN D. HeWi7, EDW’D FLOYD agave 
WILLIAM H. WER ANSON MAITLAND, 


GHAMLES F: SGABE” 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President. 








In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of allother 
companies, in Non-for- 
feitable dividends to keep 
their policies im force 

See charter. 





OFFICE: 
21 COURTLANDT ST. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD; MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 

For circulars and plans, address the Home office, or 
the agenciee, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington St., 
Boston; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 








co ‘D CA GUARANTEE, 


FIDELITY AND CA 


in Government Bouds deposited 


16 8B 
(ash Capital in U. 8. Bonds.. 250. OU. | 
ash Cap’ iin a -8 a 


AYVAY COMPANY, 


Assets Jan. ist. 1886.. -- S880, 500. 42. 


with the New York Insurance Dep: 
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THERE UONITED FIRE 


Re-Insurance Company, 
LIMITED, 
OF MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


STATEMENT JANUARY Ist, 1886. 
Assets in the United States. 





United States 4 per cent. Bonds ............+.. 


Railroad Bonds 


Se GD Bsc cccccc nce cecocestocencacnescesooes 


Accrued Interest 


Unpaid Loases........ 
Re-insurance Reserve. - 


TOTAL LIABILITIES......... 0 vcccceccccce 


SURPLUS 


UNITED STATES BR ANCH: 














. $431,375 00 
235,500 


00 
11,498 64 

0 
1167 718 68 


Cererencesecceser cecoeccoecoreesecoese $792,522 32 


$101,983 92 
360,939 46 


28—40 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
WILLIAM WOOD, Resident Manager. 








STATEMENT 


OF 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1885. 


ASSETS.......... ceiebeasenenees wt 


Siereeewe- conve .. 108,908,967 .51 





Insurance and Annuity Account. 





7 


No. | Amount. 





| | 

Policies and Annuities in| } 
force, Jan. 1st, 1885. . | 114.865 | $851,815,941 07 

Risks Assumed ......... 14,334 | 46,507,139 16 


| 129,199 | $398,323.08 23 | 














| No. | Amount. 
Policies and Annuities in| 
force, Jan. 1st, 1886 ....| 120,952 | $368,981.441 36 
Risks Terminated........ 8,247 | 29,341,688 87 


129,199 | $398,323,080 23 





Dr. Revenue 


m 
** Interest and Rents ............-+ Sae6 052 35 


Account, cr. 





By paid to Lh ay Holders: 
ndowments & Pur- 
chased Insurances. $5,270,116 34 
Dividends and Annui- 
thes .......... .---. 3,211,900 00 
Deceased Lives...... 5,920,033 56 
——_—— $14,402,049 90 





* Other Disbursements: 
Commissions and / t $1, 228,679 84 





























Commutations. . 

, EP peCeES 266,656 50 

Expenses... ....... 1,64 14 14 
2.487,290 48 

a ae ~ on Stocks is and Bc Bonds 
es | of) | Be 469,882 87 
ee oon to new account......... 99,865,644 11 
$17,224,867 36 l} $117,224,867 36 

Dr. Malaence © Sheet. Cr. 

To Remwve for policies in force or || By Bonds Secured by Mortgages on 
erve for, pol * 108,846,253 00 || Riera $49,228,990 16 
‘Premiums received in advance . 50,080 73 || “ United States and other Bonds 39,366,104 00 
“ Surplus at four per cent........ 5,012,683 78 || ‘“ Loans on Collaterals....... .... 3,856,500 00 
Cs  0- §_ AER 10,992,720 45 

| * Cash in Banks and Trust Com- 
fies at interest.............. 2,619,643 21 
© teetecwed............. 1,217,329 85 

* Premiums deferred and in tran- 
ES a eee 1,438,189 55 
eee + tetas ys 189,550 2 

$108, 908,967 51 || - $108,008,967 oA 





S—— = 





1 have carefully exemined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


From the Surplus above stated @ Dividend will be apportioned as usual. 


New Yor, January 20, 1886. 
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Van RENSSELAER CRUGER, 
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THE 
Americ’h 
FIRE 
co.. 
Philadelphia. 
Pa ine -SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Reserve for eiibirais, unadjusted iosses, . 
and all c eecccceececcosecccoccce cscs ceees a ms 
garplue....... ec ceeeeccccccccccccccooecs 


THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, fies 
THE CONTINENTAL 


a yt ea eguR- 


OF HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,447,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 
JA8. 8. PARSONS, 
A President. 


g/7 A.8 WINCHESTER 
a Eee, 


MANHATTAN LIFE. 


OF NEW YORK, 156 and 158 BROADWAY 


The Annual Premium at the Age of 30 will be 830 18 
At the end of the twenty ay ~ heenew ase 
1 return to the holder .. Ome 00 














comes 8 paid-u licy of ae 
come bai P policy 


hot eat estim nated, but are Lael it a 

positive "contrac he full face of the Polic 

while being pays le in the event of the deat of the 

88 ere is no forfeiture of —— on dis- 

sesured, Ti ter of policy after three y 

Cash or Paid-up Value being asaenent by 
the terms of the New York Law. 


ae a 


For examples and other ages and amounts, and also 
i 4 10 and 15 year plans, write to or apply at the 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


U. P. FRALEIGH, Sec. GEO. H. BURFORD, Act’y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 





All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
any cause after three years 
_ Cotas = Rit once as soon as satisfaetory 
roofs are received at the Home 
¥ lute ginte security. combined with the eo ingnest liber. 
popularity and success is Com- 


PADX- rms of Toutine Polleies tsened 
OFFION OF THB 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY MTH, 1886, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of ite 
affaire on the 3let December, 1834. 








Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist dum 
uary, 1884, to 8lst December, 1884...... $3,958,089 44 
Premiums on Policies not marked of Ist 
EE Minatscesccecersemsccnsinceses 1,447,756 70 
Total Marine Premiums. ................+++ $5,405,796 14 
Pocmieme marked off from, ut January, 
1884, to Slst December, 1884............ 84,066,271 04 
Losses paid during the same 
ey abeaeecanen Op $2,109,919 20 
Returns of Premt- 
ums = 
STT,709 & 
The Company b has the follow following Asseta, 
United States and State of N 
Sosk, CS » Bank. sed other Btoc La $8,776,685 uo 
8 an erwise.. 

Estate ee fais due the Company, — 
Premium Notes aud Bills ‘Recelvabie. 1Aoteee 78 
GREE EE ME insncccaseses<ceseccoccescocosce 261,544 65 

AMOUNE.........ccccceccecsscercesees $12,988,289 88 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1864, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES 
3. D. JO ADOLPER W. CORLIES 
Ce EE Otte 
AMES LOW, CHARLES ft aM 
NID LANE, WILLIAM BRYOE, 
RDON W. BURNHAM, JOHN ELLI 
A. RAVEN De FOREST 
WM. STURGIs, on ake 
SENJAMIN H.FIELD, THOS. B. CODDING 
AH O. LOW, HORACE K. THURB 
RACE GRAY WILLIAM DEG 4 
WILLIAM i MAGE” NDENT N SMITH, 
GEO) EBL 138, 


HN D. HEWLETT, 
Palibtrs, RAGA A MOkin 
JOHN D. JONES, President, 
OHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H, MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't, 
A, A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-Pree't, 





SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account. 


Premium Receipts...... ..... $11,268,850 76 
Interest Receipta............ 2,971,624 68 
Total Income........ -++-14,240,475 39 

tee ceeaaianee all 





Disbursement Account. 


Paid Death Clains...... bewes $2,257,175 79 
“ Endowments............ 873,808 50 
Annuities, Dividends 

and Surrender Values. 8,603,970 86 


Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 





Now Policies iseued.......... 
New Insurance written... .. . 


17,468 
$61,484 550 


Condition, January ist, 1885. 
Cash Assets.............. $59,283,753 57 


Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 








Surplus by State Standard 


(estimated).........0.005 $10,000,900 
Policies in force.........++++ 78,047 
Insurance in force........... 229,382,586 


Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 








Death Claims paid. {Income from Interest. 
1880, $1,731,721. 1880, $2,317,889, 
1881, 2,013,208. 1881, 2,432,664. 
1882, 1,955,292, 1882, 2,798,018, 
1888, 2,263,092. 1883, 2,712,863. 
1804, 9,957,175. 1884, 2,971,624. 
Cash Assets. Amount at Risk. 
Jan. 1, 1881, $48,188,984, Jan. 1, 1881, $135,726,916, 
Jan. 1, 1882, 47,228,781. Jan. 1, 168%, 151,760,Sv4 
Jan. 1, 1883, 50,300,296. -Jan.1, 1888, 171,415,097. 
Jan, 1, 1884, 55,542,902. Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043, 
Jan. 1, 1885, 59,283,758, Jan. 1, 1885, 229,382,586, 
The Latest Advance in Life Insurance 
18 THE 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New Yorx Lirg 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 


IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 








WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 

HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 

A. H, WELCH, 24 V.-Pres't. 
THEUDORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 


HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
A. HUNTINGTON, eae Mod. Directors 


Old and Young. 


THE RETURN OF RAMESES. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 





(Rameses, the Great, second of that name, and the 
Sesostris of the Greeks, claimed to have conquered 
Koush, and nearly all Asia, and to have overcome 
the Thracians in Europe. Recent writers deny the 
claim, and assert that he altered the monuments 
of previous kings to create for himself the credit of 
great achievements. It isa matter I shall not at- 
tempt to decide. On the sixth day of July, 1881, the 
resting-place of the king was discovered at Daynel- 
Baharee. From this the mummied remains of him- 
self, and several of his foregoers and aftercomers, 
their queens, priests, and chief nobles, were re- 
moved to Cairo. During their passage down the 
Nile in the steamer, the inhabitants on the line of 
passage paid them the homage due to dead sover- 
eigns. For a full account of the ceremonies, see 
“Lying in state,” a paper by Mrs. Edwards, in 
Harper's Magazine.) 
Turez thousand years on dusky wings 
Had flown into the distance, when by men 
Great Rameses, the conqueror of kings, 
Was brought to earth again. 


With him were those who reigned before ; 
With him were those who after ruled the 
land— 
Queens, priests, and nobles, known of men no 
more, 
Swathed in their pitchy bands. 


The Past arose and met To day; 
From rock-hewn crypt the royal forms were 
torn, 
And to the stream, in piteous array, 
By fellaheen were borne. 


And as they passed, the common folk 
Swarmed, eager, forth from hut and hill and 
feld, 
Regardless that their shoulders wore the 
yoke, 
Their homage deep to yield. 


Upon the day loud rose and fell 
The shrilly death-wail of the women there ; 
And rattling gun-shote, with the steamer’s 
bell, 
Struck dismal on the air. 


Sudden upon this din was heard 

A reedy voice, from lifeless lips that came— 
Lips that so long had never uttered word: 

‘* Great Rameses my name. 


** Once at Thebai I kept my state, 
The sword of terror, and the chosen one 
Of Ammon-Ra, who is as justice great, 
Eternal as the sun. 


**In childhood, wearing plaited locks, 
The honors of a sovereign prince were mine ; 
At ten, commanding armies; from the rocks 
Were carved my statues nine. 


“The far-spread land of Koush | won, 
And brought its monarch, Amenoph, in 
chains ; 
The Chetas vanquished ; though of what was 
done 
So little now remains. 


‘* The stranger rules the land where I 
Ruled that, with other lands, nor reigns in 


peace ; 
Another race will follow by-and-by ; 
Conquests shall never cease. 


‘*They do not let me quiet rest, 
Robed in these dusky cerements, in my cave ; 
Curious barbarians from the North and West, 
Thus drag me from my grave. 


** These were but savage in my time, 
Cowering in terror lest I pass that way ; 
And now they swarm here from their rigorous 
clime, 
Making the land their prey. 


“They will avenge me on the Turk, 
As did the Turk on others; evermore 
The land is fated to this bloody work, 
Ruined past all restore. 


‘New masters shall the mastery gain, 
And the crushed peasants suffer all the 
while, 
So long as men their greed of power retain, 
And sbrinks and swells the Nile. 


“ Koushite and Scythian hither came, 
Roman and Moslem; now the Christian 
Powers ; 
One wins, one loses ; ’tis the oldest game 
Played in this world of ours. 


‘The stranger from the isles shall seize 
What yet remains of king and prince and 
priest. 
Has Ammon-Ra lost power to strike at these?” 
With that the thin voice ceased. 


Gun, bell and voice again ; and while 
The din flapped in the air its clamorous 
wings 
The steamer clave the waters of the Nile, 
Bearing its freight of kings. 





Newanx, N. J 


SOME LEAVES FROM A DIARY. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





I HAVE opened my diary again to-night. 
It is like meeting an old confidential friend. 
How many months it is since 1 have 
touched it! The record of so much hap- 
piness—happiness that has turned to ashes 
—I dared not turn its leaves. All those 
months have been a blank. I can hardly 
remember a day of them. It is just asif a 
fire had swept across my life, and left it 
burned and blackened. That last night I 
wrote here how happy I was! Harry had 
come with me from Miss French’s; and I 
was congratulating myself that I had given 
her her last lesson, and endured her inso- 
lence for the last time; and we lingered 
long at the gate, now talking over our 
future, that lay like a land of promise 
bathed in rosy glow, now only feeling the 
blissfulness of it; for we were to be mar- 
ried in June, a month from that very day. 
Never were there such violet depths of 
heaven, such soft airs wandering out of 
Eden, such perfumes borne upon them, as 
that night knew. Now it is winter, and 
what drear and icy blackness smites me 
as I look out the window! 

When I went in at last that night, there 
sat my guardian, Mr. Oliver. He had a 
great deal to say to me. It seemed that 
certain stocks belonging to my father’s es- 
tate, which had been thought worthless, 
had suddenly risen in value, and to such an 
extent that their sale was to yield what 
would be positive riches both to Bessie and 
to me. I was too bewildered at first to 
realize it. No more lessons; no more 
pinching; money to give away; and, best 
of all, a fortune of my own, however small, 
with which to go to Harry. He would not 
welcome me any the more, magnanimous 
soul that he was. Perhaps, indeed, some- 
thing the less, because of it. But from 
what a lifetime of work and worry it would 
deliver him! All my thoughts, in those 
first moments, were for Harry. And then 
I remembered Bessie, teaching in a family 
with half a dozen alien children climbing 
round her; loving them, of course, but 
weary to the last point of her strength. 
But, let me think as I would for Bessie or 
for Harry, I could not sleep that night; 
and the next morning we were to walk over 
to Bessie’s, four miles through the woods, 
and get her signature to a paper, and then 
Mr. Oliver would take the train for town at 
the adjoining station, and I would plod 
home again, always a good walker, and too 
light-hearted now not to be light of foot. 
How bright the world was that morning! 
Mr. Oliver, usually so grave and quiet, 
was as gay as I, by starts; and after we 
left Bessie with our paper signed, I went 
along with him to the little station in the 
woods; and when he bade me goud-by he 
kissed my forehead, as he had always done, 
meeting and parting, since I was a child. 
Iwas tired out when I reached home, and 
lying done a moment fell fast asleep, so 
that when Harry came he failed to make 
entrance, and went away vexed, it may be, 
after his impetuous fashion, old Janet hay- 
ing gone out, and of course we had no 
other servant, she staying merely because 
she had no other home—poor soul! Other 
servant! We had barely contrived to re- 
tain our old home, and that only till we 
could fiad a purchaser, since we could not 
keep up the grounds; even then the pur- 
chase money would be nearly absorbed by 
the mortgage money. Now that was all 
changed; the lovely place would put on its 
old aspect; it would wear again all its 
primitive beauty; and, if Harry chose to 
make our own home elsewhere, it would, 
at any rate, be Bessie’s headquarters, and 
always home ina way. Mr. Oliver came 
down twice after that within a week, and 
both times I walked over to Bessie’s with 
him. I had not yet told Harry anything 
about it, sure that I had so sweet a surprise 
for him in it all. He was silent and brood- 
ing, too, all the week. Something had put 
him out, 1 fancied, or else he suffered from 
some natural trepidation over the new re- 
sponsibilities he was about to assume. I 
wanted all to be so bright and sunny when 
I told him, with nothing to mar the mo- 
ment. I had pictured to myself the de- 
light that I should see on his bonny face, 
his smile breaking like a sunbeam, till, with 





his clustering yellow curls, his great blue 
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eyes, his frank transparency of glance, he 
looked like my ideal of the sun-god himself. 
I had not pictured the revelation that broke 
from the forest shade there by the little 
station, as the train rattled off carrying my 
kind guardian—the revelation of that 
angry face, distorted, purpled, blazing 
with fury! It was Harry, who had fol- 
lowed us at a distance, and who had seen 
our parting, perhaps more friendly than 
usual, as it was to be the last I should see 
of Mr. Oliver now for some long time to 
come. I was thinking of his grave and 
gentle ways, in which there was a sort of 
restfulness, and of all the kindness I had 
had from him, troubled a little by a wist- 
ful, lingering look in his dark cyes, and 
going alung otherwise contentedly through 
the greenwood, dark and dewy with its 
emerald mosses, alluring with its sunny 
lanes and glimpses, and still with some- 
thing like a sacred silence for all its little 
darting wild creatures or the far-off bird 
whose song bubbled like a flute and ceased. 
And all at once Harry confronted me in 
that fury, seizing me by the arm and swing- 
Ing me round in the path. 

** What does it mean?” he cried. ‘ This 
is the fourth time you have taken the long 
walk in these dark woods, and parted from 
this man with kisses! What doesit mean ? 
I need not ask you!” he cried still more 
passionately, throwing me from him with 
such force that I reeled. ‘I know well 
enough what it means, all that it can mean, 
all that it shall mean—good-by between you 
and me forever!” : 

And before I could utter a word, implore, 
cry out, make a gesture, he was gone. I 
don’t know what else happened to me that 
day. I must have wandered in amaze and 
fallen in a stupor; for it was long after 
dark when I reached home, draggled and 
torn, and still so distraught that I remem- 
ber no other feeling than one of thankful- 
ness at getting into the house at last and 
into bed. When I woke, and looked about 
me consciously again, it was some time in 
the next day, and Bessie had come home to 
stay. Irose, and dressed me, and went 
down; I was sure he would come, full of 
sorrow for his outburst, and let me explain 
everything. He never came. Two days 
after that he was married to Miss French. 
When I could understand it all, [ went and 
looked up my pretty weddiug things; and 
then I sat down, as people used to sit, in 
ashes. 

I had lost more than any widow loses; 
she keeps her memory, her ideal, her right 
to love. I had lost all that with all the 
rest. In spite of things, it was not easy to 
unlove him just at once. Perhaps I had 
loved him better for his wrath. But I had 
to unlove him; he was another woman’s 
now. There were depths there out of 
which I could do nothing else than climb. 
I wonder that my aching heart did not 
cease to beat. 

In these eight months I have not been 
outside the door. To-morrow I begin 
again. We are rich. comparatively speak- 
ing. We have much to do with our wealth 
—wealth which might have been such joy, 
and now is only dust and ashes! But I take 
up life for others, if not for myself. 


It is two years since that cruel day in 
the wood. And to-day I saw a ghost. It 
was twilight, and I had been delayed in the 
low street with my poor people, and hurry- 
ing across the square, I stopped under the 
elm-tree avenue to get my breath a mo- 
ment. And suddenly I met him face to 
face. The light of a distant street lamp 
flared up, and he cried out and held his 
arms tome; andI don’t know howI did 
it, but I melted past him like a vapor, and 
I never took breath again till our door 
closed behind me. Oh! why am I alive? 

Then he is not happy. And one need 
not look twice at the pale face of that wife 
of his to know that wretchedness gets up 
and lies down with her, poor soul, for all 
her high head and haughty way. Why 
should I say ‘‘ poor soul” to her? She has 
all that I lack! She has robbed me of all 
there is in life for me, so that I go about 
the world a living corpse. 





How time fleets! Theoretically it drags; 
but in reality 1 should never dream it was 
a year again since I ran so breathlessly 
across the square after I had met him face 





to face. To-day old Mrs. Harvey was call- 
ing on Bessie; and I, lying on the lounge 
in the next room, heard her, before Bessie 
could interfere, speaking of Harry and his 
wife. 

‘‘They live a dreadful life,” she said. 
‘They agree in nothing; and they snarl all 
the time, Caroline can’t do anything to 
please him. He doesn’t try to please her. 
He likes to mortify her. She made him 
leave his own business, and he has no other, 
and all the money is hers, and her mother 
makes him feel it. She adores him, 
though, Caroline French does. And she 
knows he married her in a pet, and would 
have been glad next day, if she couldn’t die, 
to die himself. She is so jealous of him 
that unless he wants a fuss at home, he 
doesn’; dare look up in the street. Their 
life is nothing but a wrangle. It would be 
a judgment on old Mrs. French if she lost 
every cent she had, and came to depend on 
Harry. But then I suppose she’d drive him 
out of the house with her complaints, as she 
did with her tyrannies! And it would be 
a broken reed to depend on; for, they say’ 
—and here her voice fell to a whisper, as if 
the fact were not fit for the universe itself 
to hear—‘‘ they say he has begun to drink.” 

My poor Harry! It breaks my heart 
worse, far worse, than the first act did. 





To-day I was walking on the low street, 
when who should come bebind me but Mrs. 
French. 

‘*Tt is you, Miss Barbara, is it?” said she. 
‘*T have never seen you to speak with since 
you gave Caroline ker last lesson.” 

‘* No, Mrs. French,” I said. 

‘Oh! if everything now was what it was 
then!” exclaimed the poor old lady. ‘ Per- 
haps you have had feelings, Miss Barbara, 
against my Caroline! But you needn't. 
She has been the means of sparing you a 
life of misery. Her husband never gives 
hera kind word. He never comes home 
sober now. He has wasted all her money 
in bad speculations; she couldn’t refuse it; 
she hadn’t the strength of mind. We have 
lost our place. And now I—I—Colonel 
French’s widow—am looking for a tene- 
ment down here, where I can take lodgers 
and keep my daughter and myself alive. 
It can’t be for long, at the best. She is 
dying of a broken spirit, and I must follow 
her. Idon’t know what Coroline would do 
without me anywhere. She has, at any 
rate, saved you from sucha fate!” And 
she ceased, having poured out her plaint 
with incredible swiftness. 

‘*No, Mrs. French,” I answered her. ‘‘ I 
do net see it as youdo. If your daughter 
had not taken advantage of a fit of temper, 
and accepted what did not belong to her, if 
Harry had married his own wife, and lived 
his own life, he would have been a different 
man. You would not have been in poverty, 
she would not be dying of a broken spirit, 
Harry would not be a common drunkard, 
and1”— But I could not say apy more; 
perhaps I had already said too much. I 
hastened on and left her. But how hollow 
seemed the shining skies that day; what 
mockery the blue heavens; how heartless 
all Nature! And here alone at night I ask 
myself if I have really torn his image from 
my heart? Is there no lingering shadow of 
the old love there? Am I haunted still by 
a longing for the old glance, the old voice, 
the old sweet smile and tender word, the 
presence of that passionate, beautiful lover 
of mine? And is it true that if he had 
married the woman he really loved it would 
have made such vast difference, and the 
brute could have remained so undeveloped 
that the angel would have found wings? 


Mr. Oliver has come back from his long 
travels, and has been down to see us. It 
was restful as ever to hear his voice and 
have his quiet companionship. How much 
those luminous eyes of his have seen! I 
wonder why I used to think him old; he is 
not more than a dozen years our senior. 
As he has recited to us his life of these last 
half dozen years or so, we have traveled 
with him across Spanish sierras, through 
/Egean seas, up bright Nile stretches, 
among the strange streets of ancient cities 
of middle Europe, and of Damascus, and 
have camped by white moonlight among 
hoary ruins. I see it all, as he speaks, 
and when he has done I dream it all again 
till it seems to be my own experience. How 
light he makes the atmosphere of the house! 





What a different life it is with such a 
spirit, than in our dull, colorless days with 
no one to please, and no one to please us! 
I don’t know how we shall exist when he is 
gone. 


But he is gone; although he is to come 
againiater. How still the house is! Noth- 
ing seems very much worth while; noth- 
ing would seem worth while, I mean, if I 
had not to answer his letters, and thank 
him for the books. He sent us lately all 
his foreign photographs, and to-day came 
such grapes as ought to grow only in 
Shiraz—just the thing for my sick people; 
and yesterday came flowers. I don’t know 
what it is that makes me so happy. I have 
not felt so since I was too young to signify ; 
my heart seems to be as full of sunshine 
as the sky; life seems to stretch away be- 
fore me as a boundless extent of bliss. 
And I have been sad and dull and listless 
so long, so full of sorrow and pity and pain, 
that | wonder at myself. I wishI could 
see Harry once more, and judge if my pain 
is all idle, if he is so totally undeserving of 
regret, of fear, of hope. I trust that my 
concern for him still is only what it has a 
right to be, that which a free and passing 
spirit might feel for a suffering soul. If I 
had not uprooted him from my heart, I 
should despise myself. And yet— 





Such strange things befall us! What is 
so strange as life? Only death—and of that 
we know nothing. Mr. Oliver has asked 
me to marry him. 

He has loved me all this long, long time. 
It seems impossible. I cannot believe it. 
Knowing I was promised he buried the 
hope; and when he learned of my misfor- 
tune he went away, becazse he could not 
bear to see my suffering for another, be- 
cause he could not help me, because he 
was afraid he should declare his own 
affection prematurely, and so lose all. For 
the hope that he had buried rose in a splen- 
did apparition, and, wherever he went, it 
went with him. He knew, he said, that 
my force and strepgth would conquer, but 
that it was a conquest to be made without 
allies. 

I cannot believe it all yet. Me, so old, 
sO worn, so sad, so unattractive. ‘* Unat- 
tractive!” he cried. ‘‘ You are far more 
beautiful than in your early youth; your 
face is the face of a saint!” 

‘*People do not wish to marry saints,” 
said I. 

‘They want to marry beautiful women,” 
said he. ‘‘And they want the beautiful 
women wise enough not to call themselves 
old and worn at thirty-two. And as for 
sadness, I would try to fill your life with 
joy!” 

But it cannot be; it cannot be. Surely I 
have no heart to give him. The memory 
that I have is something that may be 
dearer, I fear, even than he. It would be 
like giving him the dregs and lees of a 
draught. 

And now he is gone, and the house is 
simply, as Bessie says, as desolate as a cave 
in the desert. If he leaves me altogether, 
if he comes no more, if he does not write, 
I shall be desolate indeed! 


What horrible thing is this that has given 
me such joy! What horrible thing am I 
to feel such joy! Could I ever have be- 
lieved myself so base as to find any joy in 
it! Oh! it is not joy alone! Underneath 
lies a gloom, a horror, that throws the joy 
up into the light. The joy is only that I 
am free to feel joy. The joy is to find that 
I no longer love what I thought I did, that 
Ino longer even regret it, that the memory 
I called Harry is a vision, a delusion, a film 
upon my experience, blotted out by the 
sight of the creature who came to me last 
week, bloated, blear-eyed, red-faced, 
maudlin, ragged, dirty, ill-smelling past 
belief, and begged money of me! So the 
dead that has been laid away fur many 
years lies fresh and fair in the crypt till, 
touched by the broad light, the simulacrum 
crumbles away todust. What degradation 
in the thought that I ever loved a creature 
so vile as that; that it has taken only these 
years to turn an ideal into that; that it 
was possible for such brightness and beauty 
and brilliancy to turn to that; that I ever 
could have loved the thing which it was 
possible to turn to that! 


I did not! No,I did not. I know what 


love is now. It is something utterly differ 
ent; as much loftier, nobler, lovelier, as a 
fine soul is loftier, nobler, lovelier than 
clay. Alas, I have found it out too late. 
I can never let my dear guardian know. 
Our lives must go on like two sad streams 
that never can be one. . . . Not too 
late! Not too late! As I was writing 
those last words, there came a great burst 
of sunshine out of the purple cloud in which 
the day was drawing to a close, and gilded 
all the room, gilded each tree and slope 
outside and filled the world with glory. A 
hand before me pushed away the book, and 
a voice murmured: ‘* You must forgive me 
if I could not bend above you without see- 
ing what you wrote, without wanting to 
see what you wrote! Andnow thatI know 
it, my darling, my dear love, there is no 
power can hinder us from making our lives 
one!” 


NEWBURYPORT, Mass. 


THE DEACON’S RIDE. 


BY MARY ©. HUNTINGTON, 











On his cool back porch sat Deacon Brown, the 
richest and fattest man in town. 

Before, behind, to left and right, showed 
meadows dotted with gold and white. 

And, grazing there in the pastures green, fif- 
teen fine Jerseys as ever seen ; 

The regular herd-book stock were they ; and 
how much butter they made each day - 

I hardly would dare attempt to say. 


No greater joy had Deacon Brown than to sit 
on the porch, asthe sun went down, 

And view his acres, so broad and fine, and feast 
his eyes on his Jersey kine ; 

But now his face wore a look much vexed, and 
he drummed his knees ina way per- 

plexed, 

As, sitting snug in his tilted chair, he gazed 
at the goodly show and fair 

Of bovine beauties grazing there. 


Well might the Deacon muse and frown, and 
vaguely scratch his smooth, bald crown ; 

For a Jersey heifer, his pride and boast, the 
one of all that he valued most, 


Had taken it into her head that -*- “V8 MKe 
her meeker sisters would be. 


And so, at sight of the milking pail, would 
lower her horns and thrash her tail, 
And kick till her kicking power would fail. 


All sorts of cures had the Deacon tried; but, 
alas! for a good o'd churchman’s pride ! 
‘The finest heifer in this ’ere town” would 
never a drop of milk give down 
For one whole day, tho’ coaxed and fed with 
the ‘cream of the place,” so the Dea- 
con said ; 
And when thrice she’d knocked the good man 
over, a8 if barn-yard mud were a field 
of clover, 
He vowed in his wrath, as a deacon may, that 
he’d sell the creetur the very next day 
To the village butcher, and risk his pay. 


Yet now, as he sat and thought it o’er, it 

seemed that his cross was indeed most 
sore; 

He could not do it; *twould break his heart 
from his goodly heifer this way to part! 

Just then strolled toward him his elder son, 
who never a bit of work had done, 

But fished in the brook through the live-long 
day, instead of helping get in the hay, 

Or “lift” at the farm work in any way. 


So the Deacon frowned a frown most stern: 
‘“*’Twas time that a lazy youth should 
learn 
To earn his salt ; "twas diff’rent when he was 
his age—the men was men, 
Not idle care-naughts; and going to school 
made something besides a college fool.” 
Then, growing milder: ‘‘ Wall, "bout Peach- 
blow—I reckoned a cure you’d hap to 
know 
In that heathen gabble you chatter so.” 


Quoth the idle scapegrace, with twinkling eye, 
“T’ve heard of a cure which you might 
try.” 
Then some Latin words he gravely said. ‘If 
on to her back a weight is laid 
She’ll give milk straightway, and quiet be.” 
Said the doubting Deacon: “I'll try 
and see.” 
Out in the stable Peachblow stood, calm chew- 
ing her cud, as a heifer should. 
Spoke the Deacon: ‘ William, yow’re young 
and spry; you can climb on her back 
now quicker’n I. 
You'll do for the weight. I'll fetch the stool 
and milk the critter; you jest keep 
cool.” 
But scarce had the hopeful gained his seat 
when out flew the placid Peachblow’s 
feet, 
And milker and milking stool upset in a way 





too hurried for etiquette, 
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And the Deacon roared in his wrath: ‘‘Get 
down! I'll try myself—that’ll bring 
her roun’.” 
And puffing and grumbling, with Will to 
boost, he found himself on his novel 
roost. 
But, alas! with what little certainty can we 
plume our minds on things to be! 
For just as the Deacon, with voice elate, 
cried, “‘Go to milkin’; you needn’t 
wait!” 
The stanchion was loosed by some luckless 
Fate, 
And wildly out through the open door dashed 
—as she never had dashed before — 
The frightened heifer, with snorts and 
bounds, and her load of a hundred and 
ninety pounds. 
The roaring scapegrace behind was left; 
while, like a creature of sense bereft, 
Young Peachblow flew with her frantic feet, 
a-bellowing down the village street. 
To the district school boys what a treat! 


The Deacon’s neckerchief flapped in the wind, 
his hat blew off and was left behind ; 
His eyes bulged out ; his face grew white ; his 
fringe of hair stood up with fright! 
The children scampered with laugh and hoot: 
the dogs all started in mad pursuit ; 
The geese they squawked, and the chickens 
flew ; the wives ran, startled by such ado; 
Out rashed the husbands, to cry, ‘‘ Hallo» !” 


And the good old parson, with face aghast, 
flew to the gate as the Deacon passed. 
What a dreadful scandal throughout the town 
might rise, from this frolic of Deacon 
Brown! 
Was he drunk or crazy that thus he’d ride? 
And loud as he could the parson cried: 
“Stop! stop! Brother Brown! Oh! where wil 
you go?” And back from the dust came 
these words of Woe : 
‘The Lord and this cow, sir, only know?” 


But she stopped at last, this steed so gay ; she 
stopped quite short in a sudden way. 
Struck out her heels, with a graceful poise, 
and the hundred and ninety avoirdu- 
pois 
Shot over her head and into the dirt, with 
buttonless breeches and tattered shirt. 
- 1 * ~ * 
S-i4er and wiser Deacon Brown led Peach- 
blow Nome we wan wu. . uk down, 
And all the questioners got him to say was 
that he might tell them some other day. 
But Peachblow was lambhke enough that 
night; was milked very meekly, and 
seemed all right. 
And the Deacon mused: ‘Wal, the heathen 
may bave fust-rate cow cures, but I 
must say: 
‘They are tryin’ to old folks, anyway.” 
LEBANON, CONN 


THE STRAY ANGEL. 


BY GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD. 











A urtLe Angel once strayed from 
Heaven and lost his way. He stood all 
alone in the immensity of space, with great 
stars rushing past, and golden comets 
darting by in hissing splendor, and far-off 
suns burning and shining in unalterable, 
unapproachable glory. But none of them 
was Heaven. And the little Angel floated 
along on weary wing, and strained his 
gaze looking upward and downward and 
around in search of the home he had lost, 
till at last, too weary to wait or wander 
more, he dropped down upon the nearest 
world, which chanced to be our earth. 

‘**Thave lost my way from Heaven,” said 
the Angel timidly to the first person he 
met, and who happened to be a clergyman. 
“Can you show me the way back?” 

The man stopped and looked at him 
Severely over his white cravat. 

“Certainly,” he said. ‘‘Do you ac- 
knowledge the apostolic succession and 
infant baptism?” 

‘““Why, I don’t know,” replied the little 
Angel, dubiously. ‘I never heard of either 
in Heaven.” 

“* Dear me!” said the clergyman, raising 
his eyebrows to a fine high-church angle. 
“If you are so utterly ignorant as that, 
there’s no use in my pointing out the way. 
You can’t get there anyhow. But here’s 
my brother. You may get on better with 
him.” 

“‘Do you believe in transubstantiation 
and papal infallibility, my son?” asked the 
brother mildly, with a soft, persuasive 
voice and milky smile. 

The little Angel looked puzzled. 

“They never taught me that in Heaven,” 
he answered. ‘J really can’t say.” 

“ Well, just learn that first, my fine little 
fellow; and then come back to me. There’s 





no other living body can teach you the way 
to Heaven; for we hold the keys, and none 
else can pass the door.” 

‘* But I want to go to Heaven now—to- 
day,” said the little Angel, entreatingly. 


**Please! Oh! please show me the way 
there.” 
‘*No! no! Not yet, my sad little here- 


tic!” replied the other, in a soothing, oily 
tone. ‘Purge your soul first of all apos- 
tate creeds. In the meantime perhaps my 
cousin here can help you.” 


**Not now. I haven’t time,” said this 
one, a big, Dlustering looking man, with a 
scowl like a November day upon his face. 
“Pm to deliver a lecture to-night upon 
‘The Sole Way of Redemption Open to 
Sinners,’ and the closing sentence has still 
all to be remodeled and elaborated. How- 
ever, I see a neighbor there who may help 
you.” 

‘There! There! Out of the way, my 
boy!” said the neighbor, smiling benevo- 
lently through his gold-rimmed spectacles, 
and pushing the little Angel roughly out of 
his way—very roughly, it would have 
seemed, but for that intensely benevolent 
smile. ‘‘ What is it you want? The way to 
Heaven? Yes, yes, to be sure; very 
proper; but 1 can’t tell you now. I'm on 
my way to a meeting of the Grand Panjam- 
drum Society for the Relief of the Poor, 
and can’t be stopped by beggars. Another 
time, my pretty lad, another time! You 
can easily find some one who ought to help 
you.” 

‘* Help you?” groaned a man going by, a 
man lean and lank, and haggard looking as 
an attenuated exclamation point. ‘‘ Ah! 
poor wretch, what help is there for your 
unpregenerate soul? Repent, repent, ere 
Hell open headlong beneath your feet! 
You are an outcast from grace! A child of 
the Devil! A son of perdition! Help 
you? Alas!” And he smote his breast. 
‘How can I help you? Are we not all 
lost alike?” 

‘* But where is Heaven?” cried the little 
Angel, despairingly. ‘‘1 cam get there 
alone if I only know the way. Is there 
no one can show me the way to Heaven?” 

‘To Heaven, my dear?” echoed a passer, 
pausing in surprise. ‘* Well, I don’t know 
just where that is; but it isn’t necessary. I 
can show you the way to Brother Blinder’s 
instead, and that’s all any one needs to 
know. What he tells you is better than 
the Bible, and truer than truth. Come to 
him.” 

‘Stay, stay!” called another, excitedly. 
‘You'll never get to Heaven through those 
doors. Poor little innocent lamb! Come 
with me! [’ll raise a subscription for you, 
so you shall be fed andclothed, and taught 
to look pious and sing bymns, and shall 
have beef and pudding once a week, and 
lots of bolidays, and grow up to save other 
sinful little boys from the wicked and de- 
luded ways of your own childhood. Come, 
come, my lamb!” 

‘And go from the House of the Good 
Shepherd direct to the House of Correction ; 
that’s always the end!” grumbled another 
voice. ‘* Better put him in prison at once, 
and save time. What’s the little vagabond 
doing here?” 

‘“‘] only want to learn the way to 
Heaven,” sobbed the little Angel. ‘‘ And 
no one knows.” 

** Why, we all know,” said a merry voice, 
coming up behind. ‘‘ Of course we do. All 
of us. It’s up among the starssomewhere. 
We'll find it straight enough when the end 
comes.” 

‘“*But where, where?” asked the little 
Angel, breathlessly.” ‘ Cun’t youshow me, 
too?” 

The man looked blank. 

‘You don’t need to find the way yet, my 
infant. Time enough for that when you 
are old. I really haven’t found the exact 
road myself yet; but I will try by and by, 
tra-la-la, by and by. Time enough, you’ll 
see!” And he went on humming a light 
gay tune, and tossed a penny to a beggar, 
to be rid of the low whine by his side. 

‘*Oa! where is Heaven?” moaned the 
little Angel. ‘‘ Where, where is Heaven?” 

‘** Fool!” hissed a scoffer, drawing near. 
‘* There is no Heaven.” 

‘**Oh! but there is; there is, indeed!” 
cried the little Angel, in despair. ‘‘ I know 
there is! I came from Heaven such a little 
while ago!” 





‘*Ha, ha! Aren’t those old woman fan- 
cies exploded yet?” laughter another. 
**Came from Heaven, indeed! Ask Darwin 
about that.” 

‘*But I did!” persisted the little Angel. 
**Can no one show me the way back?” 

‘Prove that you came from there!” 
laughed a chorus »f mocking voices. 

** Prove that you belong there!” sneered 
a second chorus. 

‘* Prove that there is a There!” muttered 
athird set. 

‘The little Angel drew back. ‘1 can prove 
nothing,” he said. ‘‘In Heaven [ learned 
only to feel and to know, not to argue. 
But I came from Heaven here, and surely, 
oh! surely, therefore, there must bea road 
heavenward that I have missed.” 

‘* You can only find it in the thirty-nine 
articles,” said the clergyman whom he had 
first accosted, reappearing in the crowd, 
with his Brother following closely at his 
heels, and looking more sternly than ever 
at the forlorn little Angel over the im- 
maculateness of his solemn white choker. 
**Oaly ia the thirty-nine articles.” 

‘‘Only, only through the doors of R»me 
can you reach it, my child!” added the 
Brother, patting the little Angel insinuat- 
ingly on the head. ‘‘ Only through the 
doors of Rome.” 

And no one could give any nearer clew; 
and the little Angel’s heart was heavy for 
that beautiful home he had lost. 

**Can it be Heaven is really so far from 
earth?” he asked piteously. ‘* Does none 
of you ever go there, that none now can 
tell the way?” 

**Oh! yes,” said a group of well-dressed, 
portly-looning gentlemen, calmly lighting 
their cigars. ** We have sent a great many 
there in our time.” (Taey were doctors). 
**But we don’t many of us expect to go 
ourselves.” 

‘* Ah! follow us,” murmured a couple, 
going softly by, arm in arm. ‘None ever 
were nearer Heaven than we!” 

‘*Fools!” laughed the crowd. 
ever were farther. 
ried to-morrow!” 

The little Angel grew quite faint and 
dizzy. 

‘*] wonder if I can have been dreaming, 
and if there really is no Heaven any- 
where!” he thought wildly. And he 
turned, forgetting is wipgs, and ran and 
ran asif in a vain hope of getting away 
from that eartn to which his every tootstep 
held him. ‘‘ No road leads to Heaven be- 
cause there is no Heaven!” he thought 
bitterly, and wept as he ran. 

And just then some one caught his hand; 
and there by his side was a little child, 
looking at him with grave, earnest eyes, as i 
imploring aid. And the Angel paused, and 
saw where a poor woman lay dying by the 
roadside. 

**Tam going to Heaven,” she murmured, 
stretching out her wan arms and drawing 
the clild to her heart. ‘* My little, little 
child, good by!” 

‘**Oh! take me witb you, dear Mother!” 
cried the child. ‘‘Oh! take me too! Ido 
not know where Heaven is. How can I 
find the way without you?” 

‘*Heaven is where God is,” whispered 
the dying woman, with a sudden sweet 
light flashing to her eyes. ‘‘And God is 
every where.” 

** But the way! Oh! the way!” sobbed 
the child. ‘* How can I reach him alone?” 

‘The way to God is through prayer 
and love and pain,” said the woman. 
‘**And we each must go alone. Alone 
through suffering; alone through death; 
and alone, all alone, to God!” And she 
tolded the child close, close to her bosom, 
and turned her face upward and smiled; 
and the little Angel, looking into her eyes, 
saw where Heaven was. 

Aud when morning came, people found 
a poor woman lying still and white upon 
the stones, with a marvelous smile upon 
her face, and a child clinging sobbing to 
her breast. But the little Angel was not 
there. He had flown back, with the freed 
soul, to Heaven. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


*“None 
They are to be mar- 
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A New York artist sent a picture to the 
New Orleans Exposition, which he called 
‘*Where the Tide Comes In.” He has received 
an award diploma as having painted ‘‘ For Hay 
Making.” This is raking in fame with a ven- 
geance, 





THE MENSCHEN PARADOX. 





BY H. L. BRADLEY. 


Tue elephant, who was bringing in 
chairs and settees, carefully placed in each 
seat a gingerbread cooky. A monkey 
hurried through the hall. 

‘* How is the dress rehearsal going off?” 
asked the elephant. 

‘‘Hand-organs and orange peel!” said 
the monkey shortly. ‘‘I’'m worried to 
death.” 

The monkey climbed on to the stage, call- 
ing back that they were not to forget six 
dozen cookies, and a complimentary ticket 
for the unicorn. 

‘*T have never seen the Professor so 
worked up since we have had the troupe,” 
said Cesar, the educated dog. ‘ And it is 
all through Caroline. Ste’s enough to drive 
an hippopotamus distracted! She never 
knows when it’s her turn. She is always 
counting the stitches in her crochet work.” 

‘*Take the work away,” said the ele- 
phant, with a heavy emphasis on each 
word. 

‘*What’s the good?” growled Cesar. 
‘* She’d begin to read, if we did; and that is 
forty times worse. She has just subscribed 
to a circulating library.” 

‘*She has altogether too much liberty!” 
muttered the elephant, tucking half a 
dozen cookies down his throat. 

‘Her mind is always off her tricks,” 
continued Cesar. *‘ Now, only the other 
day, in the meadow scene, they were eat- 
ing grass beautifully, everything going off 
smooth, when up jumped Caroline, because 
she had found a buttercup, and the next 
moment the whole troupe were on their 
feet.” 

‘*The monkey is too gentle with them,” 
said the elephant. ‘‘ Quite too easy!” 

‘*That is what I tell him,” said Cesar, 
counting the tickets. There were blue 
tickets in one box and red in the other. 
The red tickets were marked ‘‘ reserved 
seats,” and had a picture in the upper left- 
nand corner of Caroline, comfortably 
perched ina bird cage. ‘*‘ Now I goin for 
starving,” said Cesar. ‘* There’s nothing 
like it. I talk starving to the Professor 
day and night; but he says that he agreed 
to use ‘love and kindness,’ and that he’s 
going to keep his agreement. I call starv- 
ing ‘love and kindness,’ if it makes you a 
first-class performer. I know I’d never be 
where I am now without having gone 
through a course of starving. I lived 
pretty much on air when I was learning to 
distinguish color.” 

** Yes,” assented the elephant, who, hav- 
ing placed another row of chairs, was laying 
down a corresponding row of cookies. * It 
takes a good many hard knocks to pay for 
the higher education.” 

‘‘Starving would be the best thing for 
Caroline, if she only knew it,” said the 
leader of the orchestra from the music 
stand. ‘‘She’s so heavy now that she can 
hardly get through the canary-bird scene.” 

‘Caroline is the vainest thing I have 
ever seen,” said Cesar. ‘‘She is vainer 
than a Parisian Peacock!” Cesar was a 
dog of travel and liberal education. He 
had been through Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. He understood four hundred dif- 
ferent commands. He could spell in four 
languages, dance a jig, distinguish color, 
and he was general manager of Professor 
Fernando Monkey’s only genuine Menschen 
Paradox, performing for the first time in 
the capital of Auimalia. 

The elephant brought in a table and 
some beer mugs. 

‘*Six cookies at each plate, and plenty of 
ink and paper,” said Cesar, directingly. 

From behind the curtain came a deafen- 
ing sound of jumping, stamping, skipping, 
miawing, barking, growling, and, above 
all a shrill shriek. 

The Professor tore aside the curtain and 
motioned to Cesar and the elephant. 

‘*Bring a bucket of compound tincture 
of sweet clover,” he said. ‘‘ Caroline has 
got hysterics. Every one off the stage ex- 
cept Beauty and Ben Franklin!” 

‘‘The whole troupe disappeared obe 
diently and in order. They were very fond 
of the monkey, being always treated Hy 
him with great consideration and kind- 
ness. Beauty was a young woman, with 
soft brown eyes. She generally:tq@okothe 





part of a cow, a very easy role, im WhidWit 
was only required to wear a melancholy 
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and patient look, to wander up and down 
green cambric meadows, and to hang her 
head rensively over a pair of bars. She 
wore a silver bell, with Beanty engraven 
upon it, and she was the pet of the public. 
Ben Franklin generally appeared as a 
horse. He could canter, hop, gallop, and 
draw acart. Caroline was the star of the 
troupe. She was perfectly.at ease as a 
canary, a wild gazelle, a grasshopper, a 
kitten, a chicken, an owl, a crow, a mouse, 
a cow, a crab-fish, a snake, a white ele- 
phant, anda panther. The monkey appre- 
ciated Caroline’s talents, and had spared 
neither trouble nor expense in develop- 
ing them; but Caroline, with all her at- 
tracticns, had certain failings. She was 
high-tempered and nervous, and as Cesar 
had said, vain. She had moments of wish- 
ing to write her own life; she was always 
composing verses which made her very 
absent-minded, and she was as capricious 
asa prima donna. The present fit of hys- 
terics had been produced by a suggestion 
from the Protessor that she was growing 
too heavy for the canary bird, and that 
Beauty would take the part better. 

‘** She shall do nothing of the kind,” said 
Caroline, augrily. ‘‘If I can’t be a cana- 
ry bird, I won’t be anything. I will refuse 
to gambol in the grand entrance scene. I 
did not give up dressmaking to be ordered 
about by a monkey.” 

This was going a little too far. 

‘*You had better apologize,” whispered 
Beauty. 

** You will lose your situation,” said Ben 
Franklin. 

There was a solemn silence on the stage. 
Caroline, who was growing calmer under 
the quieting influence of compound tincture 
of sweet clover, realized that she had in- 
sulted heremployer. The monkey, how- 
ever, Only said verv politely, as if nothing 
unusual had occurred, that, since two- 
thirds of the audience had bought tickets 
especially to see Caroline gambol, Caroline, 
of course, would not disappoint them; and 
Caroline decided that the wisest thing to 
do under the circumstances would be to 
gambol. 

‘*Here are the ear-ribbons,” said a silk 
worm, crawling onto the stage. ‘* They 
were a great deal more work than I 
thought. I’ve hardly stopped to breathe 
for six weeks. I’m too tired to come to- 
night. I don’t like to trust myself in a 
crowd. The monkey invited her to stay 
for the rest of the dress rehearsal. ‘* It is 
just the sume as this evening,” he said, 
“and a good deal safer for you.” 

Caroline tied a rose-colored ribbon over 
one ear, and a robbin’s egg blue ribbon 
over the other, made a sort of apology to 
the monkey, who graciously told her ‘‘not 
to mention it,” and that she should have 
plenty of candied angelica to eat between 
the acts, and the reheasal went smoothly 
7 PROFESSOR FERNANDO MONKEY'S 

Only genuine Menschen Paradox. 
Refined, Poetic, and Moral, 
Comic, Surprising, and Beautiful. 
The mest extraordinary Exhibition of the Age. 
The only one of the Kind ever Known. 


Nore.—Numerous new features introduced for the 
first time. Photographs of the performers singly 
and in groups, to be had during and after the per- 
formance, 

Our Own Orchestra. 
~ Professor Bellehaupter............scceeeeeeee Leader 
Curtain rises on grand entrance scene, 
Solemn Salutation of Performers. 
MEADOW SCENE.—“I Smell the White Clover.” 
By six mem>ers of the troupe. 
Poetic and dreamy. 
Romance.—“ The Frog he Would a Wooing Go.’’ 
Beauty and Ben Franklin. 

Equestrian feats by Ben Franklin, the Menschen 
marvel, who will leap, trot, career, gallop, and canter 
according to the wish of the audience, 


Tbree minutes drop of curtain. 
Caroline in her four great specialties, 
A. The Canary Bird—Listen to the Mocking Caro- 
line. 
B. The Crow and the Pitcher—Illustrating Alsop’, 
Fable LIII. 
Cc. The Kitten and Workbasket—Many a Kitten 
might be put to blush by Caroline’s grace. 
D. The Panther in the Asiatic Jungle. 
Intermission of tive minutes, 
BATTLE SCENE.—The Birds, the Beasts, and the Bat. 
By the entire troupe. 
sop’s Fable CXXV. 
Caroline as a white elephant. 
Caroline as a white mouse. 
Two scenes showing the great versatility of Caro” 
line as an artiste. 
The Hare and the Tortoise. 
Caroline and Beauty. 
Aisop’s Fable CLIX. 
To conclude with an original and beautiful tab- 
leau, At @ word of command the whole troupe will 





take various positions, thus forming an interesting 
scene that will long linger pleasantly in the 
memory. 

The audience came in quietly, with the 
ease and good breeding gained by long and 
careful training. Educated horses, who 
preferred to walk upon two legs, that the 
other two might be free for fans and opera- 
glasses; educated pigs, who threw away 
their cigars as they entered; educated 
canaries, whose chairs were placed together 
upon a table; educated dogs, whose side 
pocket held the evening paper; educated 
rabbits and mice, looking very sweet and 
bewitching in soft white opera cloaks; in 
brief, every member of the audience was 
educated; except the unicorn, who was 
totally uneducated, and had only been 
allowed admittance, after signing a paper 
to the effect that her conduct should be 
perfectly suitable to the occasion. There 
were opera-glasses and ear-trumpets to be 
obtained at the door for the purpose of 
better seeing and hearing the orchestra, 
the music being of an unusually delicate 
nature, aod the musicians exceedingly 
small, as were also their very stiff paper 
collars and brass instruments. The musi- 
cians were crickets educated after the 
newest methods. In front of the beer 
mugs sat the four literary pigs. Three of 
them were reporters for the daily papers, 
the fourth was a humorous poet and was 
known in society as the ‘‘ Sarcastic Pig-a- 
wig.” 

The curtain rose; dash went the report- 
ers’ pens; down went the opera-glasses 
and ear-trumpets, and the performers 
bounded on tothe stage. ‘ Solemn saluta- 
tion,” said the ‘* Sarcastic Pig,” taking up 
his program. ‘‘ Yes, in acertain way it 
might be called solemn. It is a solemn 
thing that any creature should attempt 
feats entirely contrary to bis nature.” 

The *‘ Sarcastic Pig” had habits of deep 
thought, and like all profound thinkers he 
had certsin pet ideas. He did not hesitate 
to say that nothing was beautiful but that 
which was natural, and at the last meeting 
of his club he had read a paper on this sub- 
ject. 

‘*Solemn salutation of the performers.” 

Caroline gamboled on to the stage as a 
kitten, Ben Franklin careered in as a war 
horse, Beauty sauntered forward as a pet 
cow, and the rest of the troupe, appearing as 
various interesting animals, arranged them- 
selves in a row facing the audience. Ata 
given signal, Caroline purred softly, Ben 
Franklin gave a long, expressive neigh, 
Beauty bowed, and the others uttered ap- 
propriate sounds in a pleasing chorus. The 
audience looked calmly on. It was too 
early in the evening to show any particular 
emotion. The salutation being over, six 
cows remained on the stage and wandered 
placidly over the green cambric meadow, 
burying their noses in the green cambric 
grass, while the orchestra softly played 
the pastoral symphony. Gradually the 
cows strolled away, and a butterfly flut- 
tered on to the stage, and rested near a 
pink cambric rose. From an opposite di- 
rection hopped Ben Franklin, in a brown 
calico garment, made as much like a frog’s 
skin as possible. The monkey explained 
from the stage: 


‘‘The frog represeats the Beast, the but- 
terfly represents Beauty. You all are fa- 
miliar with the old story of Beauty and 
the Beast. Notice the frog’s eyes. Their 
expression shows that, under an ugly 
form, beats a gentle heart. The butterfly 
is very intelligent; she has passed her life 
among flowers; she knows that mere 
beauty soon fades, like the petals of a rose; 
she knows that goodness is eternal. Ina 
moment you will see the Frog and Beauty 
disappear together. The Frog has wooed 
and won. This scene is beautiful, allegori- 
cal, and, I may add, historical. Ben Frank- 
lin, whom you have just seen as a frog, 
will now return as a horse. He will leap, 
trot, career or galop according to the wish 
of the audience.” 

‘*Trot!” squeaked a white mouse sweet- 
ly. 

‘*Gallop!” roared the unieorn, who until 
then had been absorbed iu eating her six 
dozen cookies. Ben Franklin, running 
gracefully on to the stage at the monkey’s 
command, lost his presence of mind, 
jumped up and down once, and bounded 
out of sight—a mistake which no one 
noticed, the monkey and the audience be- 





ing equally disturbed by the unicorn’s 
violent manner. At the elephant’s sug- 
gestion, a glass of lemonade containing 
some quieting drops, was handed up to 
her, and the three minutes drop of curtain 
omitted. . 
One of the reporting pigs jotted down 
the item that, after the tender rendering of 
the Romance, ‘‘A Frog he would a wooing 
go,” a white rabbit, overcome by her 
emotions, fainted and was carried out. 
Caroline, in yellow velvet, as a canary 
bird; Caroline, in black satin, asa crow; 
Caroline, in white fur, as a Persian kitten; 
Caroline, in rich brown silk, as a panther 
from an Asiatic jungle. Wonderful ele- 
gance, grace and beauty! The audience 
were breathless. The reporting pigs 
dropped their pens and said it was as use- 
less to attempt to describe Caroline as to 
attempt to describe a cathedral. The Sar- 
castic Pig asked himself, if Caroline is able 
to perform such marvelous feats as a cana- 
ry, a kitter, a crow and a panther, what 
might she not do in her own native element 
—dressmaking. He wondered if he could 
possibly be mistaken; if, perhaps, it were 
not better for Caroline to act as a canary 
bird, a kitten, a crow and a panther than 
to act as a dressmaker. The ‘Sarcastic 
Pig” leaned his right ear upon his right 
paw and fell into a reverie. After each 
scene Caroline was called before the foot- 
lights. The rabbits threw her bunches of 
violets, the horses bouquets of sweet scented 
hay, the canary birds white chickweed 
blossoms, the dogs a few choice bunes, and 
the ‘‘ Sarcastic Pig” an impromptu poem, 
beginning 
Have you seen Caroline as a kitten? 
A gay yellow bird, anda crow? 
Have you seen Caroline in the meadow 
Where the sweet cambric roses grow ? 
Caroline gracefully bowed her acknowledg- 
ments. Behind the scene the monkey 
promised to double her salary. In the hall 
the elephant sold her photographs by the 
dozens. Even the unicorn took one and 
fastened it on to the tip end of her horn. 
Little dogs trotted through the aisles, sell- 


ing nuts to the squirrels, cheese to the 
mice, cookies to every one. A _ carrier- 


pigeon flew in from the telegraph office, 
and ten minutes later Caroline’s success 
was known throughout the land. In the 
midst of this great confusion, two quiet 
country cows strolled sedately up a side 
aisle and stopped in a sort of daze before 
the stage. No one noticed them but the 
Sarcastic Pig, who always had his eyes 
open. ‘* Wild flowers,” he cried, ‘‘ uncul- 
tivated.” He moved his chair to the other 
side of the table, thereby getting nearer the 
hen, to whom he said: ‘‘I observe your 
party have no seats. May I assist you in 
finding some?” The hen looked at him in 
a confused way, and hung her head. 

‘*Timid,” said the pig. ‘‘I had better 
not speak to them; evidently always lived 
in retirement.” 

The curtain rose again. 

‘**Grand Battle Scene,” explained the 
monkey, from the stage. ‘* Ben Franklin 
now appears as General Eagle. Caroline, as 
a bat, enlists first among the birds, then, 
finding the beasts about to gain the day, 
goes overtotheenemy. The birds are vic- 
torious and Caroline, in disgrace, hides 
herself in a cave. Mark the moral les- 
son!” continued the monkey. ‘‘ Never de- 
sert your party. Notice that Caroline is 
now ashamed toshow herself. In the cave 
Caroline will become changed toa sacred 
white elephant. You will shortly see her 
appear, accompanied by attending bush- 
men.” 

The audience gazed toward the mouth of 
the cave, with intense interest; a note flew 
onto the stage hurled by the unicorn, and 
written under the unicorn’s direction by 
the elephant. The monkey read the note 
to himself, smiling all the while, that there 
might be no panic among the audience. 

‘‘Drop your curtain,” said the note, 
‘‘if you don’t want me to dive into that 
cave.” 

The monkey let down the curtain with a 
crash; the unicorn, who had restrained her- 
self as long as possible, and had certainly 
been very honorable, rushed out of the hall, 
Caroline’s photograph still hanging on the 
end of her horn, and as she tore through 
the door she roared back that they would 
never get her to sign another paper. The 
elephant carefully bolted what was left of 


the door, and the monkey, in a slight, 
ly agitated voice, announced that the 
remainder of the program would be 
given on the following day as a matinée 
when he hoped to see all then pres- 
ent, and he promised that the disgrace- 
ful disturbance, which had just occurred, 
should not be repeated; and that, in the 
words of the program, he hoped it would 
‘long linger pleasantly in the memory,” 
which was not exactly what he intended to 
say. 

One of the reporting pigs touched Cesar 
on the shoulder. 

‘* A very interesting entertainment!” he 
said. ‘‘Do I understand these results aie 
obtained entirely by loye and kindness?” 

‘* Yes,” said Cesar. *‘'The troupe study 
in the night, from ten until one, when there 
is no noise to divert their attention.” 

** What kind of food de you give th2m?”’ 
asked the reporter. 

‘*T am not at liberty to tell,” said Cesar, 
stiffly. 

The two stray cows and the stray hen 
turned sadly from the hall. The cows were 
members of the famous company that 
once, in England, on a Summer evening, 
went ‘‘ iowing o’er the lea.’’ The hen was 
of the same nationality. They were mys- 
tified and bewildered. They felt that they 
had seen something wrong and strange and 
sad, and their eyes wore an old, weary look 
as they wandered back to the sweet home 
lanes and pastures. 

The ‘‘ Sarcastic Pig’s” gaze followed 
compassionately. 

‘*Gentle cows and hen of Nature,” he 
said, ‘‘ you have never read your own 
Shakespeare; you do not know about ‘to 
be or not to be.’ Had Shakespeare lived 
to-day he would have said ‘ to be ourselves, 
or the imitation of some other creature, 
that is the question!’ ” 

The pig sent an anonymous letter to 
Caroline which so influenced her that she 
shortly after gave up her Bohemian life, as 
an unworthy one, and went back to dress- 
making, carrying on her literary pursuits 


in the dull season. As--~-- “#Ural, the 
Frog who had so often wooed and won the 


Butterfly on a cambric meadow, before the 
glaring foot-lightsr repeated the wooing 
and the winning in a real meadow, under 
the quiet starlight; and Beauly and Ben 
Franklin left the stage with Caroline. 
Thus the glory of the ‘Menschen Para- 
dox” faded, the troupe gradually disap- 
peared, and this extraordinary exhibition 
now lives only in the memory of the in- 
habitants of Animalia. As the sarcastic 
pig quietly smokes and dreams away the 
winter evenings and summer twilights, he 
often smiles over the pleasant. fancy that 
possibly Caroline is somewhere, in her life 
as a dressmaker, demonstrating the truth 
of his pet theory: ‘‘ Only that is beautiful 
which is natural.” 
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COMBINATION PUZZLE. 
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1. Central Acrostic.—Upper word, to flow 
back ; next, to drag through the water; next, 
often seen on the breakfast table; next, to shut 
up; next,a domestic animal; next, to request; 
central word, a cold wind. 

2. Double Acrosivc.—Cross worde, 1, violent 
movements of the air; 2, to retract; 3, a blue 
coloring matter ; 4, closer ; 5, a food from small 
grain; 6, sharp weaponsof war. The initial 
letters follow the central word of first puzzle, 
word which means to cause to exist; the finals 
follow in the sentence as a word meaning distur- 
bances of the atmosphere. 

8. Square Word.—1, to send by water; 2,8 
covering for part of the body; 3, a small tract 
of land; 4, tochirp, The first word across 18 
part of the diamond word. 

4. Dramond.—1, a consonant; 2, an age; 3, 
destruction ; 4, deed; 5, a consonant. 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


In little and in mite, 





In day-dawn and in night, 
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In station and in state. 

In tardy and in late. 

In raging and in burn. 

In ulster and in urn. 

In tucking and in tack. 

In tossing and in stack. 

In oval and in round. 

In prison and in bound, 

In study and in school. 

Of my whole obey the rule. 


PYRAMID PUZZLE, 
7 
*** 
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oe un He * 
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The lower word is misfortune. 
how you should bear misfortune. 
4, with expectation. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 21ST. 
REVERSED PUZZLE. 
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CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
Eighty-six. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
Every sin carries its own punishment. 


CENTRAL CROSS. 


TreNton 
LucErne 
Ant Werp 
NEWY ORK 
AndOver 
ChaRlies 
KirKham 


Selections. 
THE POET’S FORGE. 


BBae thm an i » i i i — 
A iazy, aria hack, she idlin gs sae 

The sky is blue, or the sky is gray, 

He lies on his back the livelong day: 

Not a tool in sight; say what they may, 
A curious sort of smith is he. 








The powers of the air are in league with him ; 


The country around believes it well ; 
The wondering folk draw spying near ; 
N-ver sight or sound do they see or hear; 
No wonder they feel a little fear ; 

When is it his work is done so well? 


Never sight nor sound to see or hear; 


The powers of the air are in league with 


him; 
High over his head his metals swing, 
Fine gold and silver to shame the king ; 
We might distinguish their glittering, 
If once we could get in league with kim. 


High over his head his metais swing ; 
He hammers them idly year by year, 

Hammers and chuckles a low refrain: 
‘*A bench and book are a ball and chain, 
The adze is better tool than the plane: 


What’s the odds between now and next year!” 


Hammers and chuckles his low refrain— 
A lazy, dreaming fellow is he; 
When sudden, some day, his bells peal out, 
And men, at the sound, for gladness ehout ; 
He laughs and asks what it’s all about ; 
Ob! a curious sort of smith 1s he! 


—Helen Jackson, 





HAWEIS’S TALK WITH DR. 
HOLMES. 





HIS CONTEMPORARIES, HIS EARLY LEOTURING 


DAYS, AND HIS ANNOYANCES. 


Yrom a Letter to the Pall Mali Gazette from 


the Reo. H. R. Haweis, 





It was on Wednesday, November 4th, 
1885, at a reception given us by our kind 
rs. Parker, at Boston, 
that I first met Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
—a small, spare man of some 76 years, 

; i lips seldom at 
rest, kind eyes, quick and penetrating. I 
told him that, instead of allowing him to 


friends, Mr. and M 
with a genial, mobile face, 


come out tosee me, I had been about to pa 
my respectsto him. ‘‘Well,” said he, ‘ 
don’t go out much this weather. 


but 1 have come out to see you.” 
Wendell Holmes talks just as he 


Poet of the breakfast table. 
of our Own voice,” he once said to me, 
“‘is sweet. We all love it.” 


circle—Emerson, Longfellow, 


never loses sympathy with the 

** After a life orn bee 
little as pigs are said to do, on one’s own 
fat, We certainly were a good circle in 
the old days, What a presence was Agus. 


Start with the 
upper letter, which sounds like a word and find 
The first 
letter is a consonant; 2, merry; 3, courageous ; 


I suppose 
about my time of life une may expect | to sit 


at home and be visited like a Chinese god; 
Oliver 
t writes, 
and is just what he seems to be. He is al. 
ways tbe Autocrat, or the Professor, or the 


“The sound 
His mind is 
naturally prone to go buck to that brilliant 
Agassiz 

Hawthorne, Margaret Fuller, Bryant Whit. 
tier, James Russel! Loweli—of which he 
self was so subtle an ornament; but he 


like mine one may well live a 


siz, with his flashing eyes, so full of life and 
genius and insight and eloquence! As for 
Hawthorne—such a contrast to him—he 
was so shy and retiring, like a blushing 
schoolgirl of 14. For a whole evening )ou 
could hardly get a word out of him in 
company; but then Margaret Fuller— 
rather dull as I think in her books—was a 
rare talker. Overrated though,” he added. 
“Do you know,I think I was always a 
little jealous of her? PerhapsI never did 
her quite justice. It began when we were 
chilaren. We used to go to school togeth- 
er, and she got ahead of me. Once 
she wrote an essay beginning, ‘rite as 
may be the remark,’etc. She read it to me. 
I didn’t know what ‘trite’ meant. She ev- 
idently did. I felt quite piqued, and dis- 
liked her for her lofty superiority. Is it not 
absurd, the trivial little things that warp 
the mind, and impress young children, and 
old ones, too? As for Poe, he was really a 





poor creature—a very poor creature; he 
gave great offense at Boston; people were 
kindly disposed toward him, but he treated 
them infamously.” Holmes always stood a 
little outside the Emerson clique. ‘Oh! 
as to Emerson,” he would say, *‘he was an 
angel—so pure and sunny; but the stutt 
talked in his name about transcendental- 
ism was insufferable; it has infected Bos- 
ton ever since. The brainless littérateurs 
and charlatans that lived on his peculiari- 
ties and mimicked his language—it makes 
one sick to think of them; to him his style 
was native; it was clear, pure inspiration. 
We are too indulgent here in Boston 
to mere littérateurs; we do not see 
things in right proportion; we hardly 
know first rate quality from second 
rate,” and after a pause he added: ‘ No, 
nor fifth rate.” One afternoon we went in 
to see him. He livesin Beacon Street, and 
the back of his house commands a view of 
the sea and the sunset. His study table was 
strewn with letters. He began to describe 
with inimitable humor the way be was pes- 
tered by admirers. YetI think he would 
miss them. He tossed me a letter asking 
for his autograph; he opened another, Te- 
questing a sentiment; and a third wanting 
his opinion ou some verses. ‘‘I live,” he 
said, ‘‘on interruptions; but what am [ to 
do with the books people send me and urge 
me toread?” I told him what Stanley, the 
late Dean of Westminster, did with such 
presents; he wrote off a post card with 
** Dear Sir, I will not wait to open your 
book, but best thanks.—A. P. 8.” Holmes 
thanked me for the hint. I de- 
lighted to hear him talk about himself, his 
poems, and his varied experiences of ad- 
mirers. He seemed to me about the most 
contented martyr to popularity I ever saw. 
He would compiain of belug made a butt of 
by every one wh» wanted a lift in art, litera- 
ture, or lecturing, but 1 could see that few 
applied to him in vain. At timeshe would 
check himself ligutiy witn ‘* Dear me! Iam 
talking of nothing but myself, like a garru- 
lous oid man that lam.” ‘* You will never 
grow old,” I said. ‘The vigor and fresh- 
ness of your soul will keep you young for- 
ever.” ‘*Ay!” said he, ** young witn a 
second childhood, through which, 1 sup- 
pose, we all must pass till we get washed 
clean, as I hope we shali ve when we wake 
up by and by.” 

Although Dr. Holmes talked of sitting at 
home, like a Chioese god, I certainly met 
him out several times; indeed no choice 
assembly seemed complete without him; 
and wherever he was the talk was sure to 
be bright, genial, good aud kindly. Ata 
great reception given to Canon Farrar at 
tne Brunswick totel, I again found myself 
close to Oliver Wendell Holmes. ** Who 
is that Bishop,” I asked, ‘* who just spoke 
to me?” ‘*Qu!” said Holmes, ** that is the 
well-known Bishop of ——, and not at all 
a bad fellow either. I willtell you why 1 
have a good opinion of him. 1 once saw 
him go up to two ladies in the street in the 
rain; he had ona brand-new hat. I hap- 
pened to Know those ladies. Tney were 
total strangers to him, but he offered them 
his umbrelia and walked off in the rain, 
and quietly spoiled his bat. Now,” says 
Holmes, **a man ioves his hat—and a 
Bishop’s hat?” He paused; it was an awe- 
inspiring thought. ** Yes,” I cut in, laying 
my hand gently on the poet’s arm and 
holding him *‘ with my glittering eyc”: 

‘“* ‘Wear a good hat; the secret of your looks 
Lives with the beaver in the Canadian brooks, 

Virtue may flourish in an old cravat, 

But man and nature scorn the shocking hat.’ ”’ 


I saw the author’s eye kindle. ‘* Well,” 
said he, ‘‘1 bad better be old now. 1 shail 
hear nothing better than that. I amin 
luck to-day. This is the second time since 
I have entered this room that I have had 
my Own poems quoted to me.” ‘ Ah,” [ 
said, ‘‘ you shouid have seen the electrical 
effect produced by those lines when I 
quoted them at the Royal Institution; the 
soundest sleeper awoke.” A few days 
afterward I was fortunate enough to hear 
him read some of his own verses. He pref- 
aced them with one of those gracetul im- 
promptu introductions which at once pro- 
claimed the practiced lecturer. Holmes is 
an exquisite reader, the singularly sympa- 
thetic and vibrating voice rising at times 
into passionate but never unrestrained 
declamation, or dying away into a trem- 
bling and pathetic whisper. When I heard 
the poet read, I could not help feeling that, 
facile and appropriate as may be the vers 
@ occasion for which he is so famous, he 
wull take rank in political literature at the 





side of Longfellow and Bryant by virtue of 
such perfect and tender lyrics as ‘‘ Under 
the Violets.” Holmes is one of the most 
amusing after-dinner talkers imaginable, 
and the more he gets all the talk the better 
he talks, which does not prevent him from 
being a very good listener. 
One night he entertained us a!l with ac- 
counts of his early lecturing tours, when 
the managers of forlorn institutions tried 
to beat him down to a few dollars, when he 
had to walk miles over plowed fields to 
reach some remoietown, and then send his 
agent out into the highways and hedges to 
beat up an audience. ‘Ay,” said he, 
** things are changed now. You gentlemen 
come over here with your reputations 
made, and a literary public promising you 
fixed fees; in my young days no one had 
heard of me, and few people knew what a 
lecture was. There was no literary public; 
we had to create the taste; aud uphill work 
it was, I can tell you; but it had its adven- 
ture and its sweetness and reward. I can 
go back thirty, forty years, and remember 
the comfort and content of sitting 
in some outlandish inn after my lec- 
ture, with a glass of hot punch anu pipe, 
and my feet upon the mantlepiece, 
with my agent opposite me, whom | could 
talk to or let alone as | pleased, and— 
and—” he added, his eyes twinkjing with 
almost boyis exultation, ‘“* my well-earned 
fee in my pocket!” He was very fond of 
Emerson, and [ gatker was much with him 
toward the close of his life, when his mind 
had entirely given way and he could recol- 
lect nothing. **His beautiful spirit,” he 
said, ‘‘remained quite unclouded and 
serene,” although his memory was gone; 
latterly he would read a book without 
turning over the page; for by the time he 
had got to the bottom of it ne had forgot- 
ten what he had been reuding, and could 
begin all over again. ‘After Longfellow’s 
death,” said Holmes, ‘as he lay in the 
chapel, before the coffin lid was shut down, 
I went in with Emerson to take a last look 
at our poor iriend. Emerson stood gazing 
at the quiet face for some moments. Then, 
turning to me, he said: ‘That is the face 
of a very amiable gentleman; but I do not 
know who he is.’ All his sensibility, his 
fine judgment, and taste remained unim- 
paired—only his memory was gone. Of all 
men that I have ever known, he was the 
most serene and angelic down to the very 
end.” 


HOW THE QUEEN OPENED PAR- 
LIAMENT. 


(CABLE DISPATCH TO N. ¥. TIMES. ] 











IN both its physical and its political 
aspects the pageant of the Queen opening 
Parliament to-day was disappointing. 
There was a tremendous crowd out. It 
was said to be the largest, save possibly 
the one on the occasion of the tharksgiv- 
ing forthe Prince of Wales’s recovery, that 
the Queen has ever seen; but it was im- 
possivle not to see, by studying the throng, 
that this was largely due to the absence of 
employment. What epthusiasm there was 
seemed to be more like that of children en- 
joying a circus procession, and reserving 
their special emotion for Jumb), than the 
promptings of affection or respect. The 
horribly depressing weather, which, after 
a snowy night anda dnzzling rain during 
the forenoon,settled down sulkily into that 
raw and disma! gloom peculiar to London, 
delayed the procession a quarter of an 
hour, apd one could hear on every side 
from the throng that was jammed together 
in the freezing slush of the park satirical 
comments like,**She’s looking for her boots 
now,” or ‘She put in too much stout last 
night,” or ‘She can’t do her back hair 
tidy,” and at all these the assemblage 
grinned andchuckled. This was not rev- 
olutionary, to be sure. It was, however, 
equally far from being respectful. 

The crowd began coliecting along the 
fresh graveled mall across the park from 
Buckingham Palace to the Horse Guards as 
early as 10 o’clock. By1o’clock probably a 
hundred thousand persons were in the park, 
and twice as many outside in Parliament 
Street and about the houses. Fully one- 
half of London’s 90,000 street walkers mus$ 
have been out. A majority ot the rest be- 
longed to the poorest classes, and, consid- 
ering the discomforts of the miserable 
weather, they behaved with strange order- 
liness. The 4,000 police and 8,000 soldiers 
had little to do—at least, until the proces- 
sion had passed, when there was much 
ugly rushing. The spectacle would have 
been a magnificent one in the sunshine. As 

it was, the Guards had tu hide their impos- 
ing cuirasses and trappings under their long 
red cloaks until the procession was an- 
nounced, and the gorgeous beef-eaters,usu- 
ally impressive with tueir gray beards, scar- 
let fudor dress, and antique nalberds, only 
excited derision as they trudged along in 
their low shoes and padded calves through 
the slush. The crowd beguiled itself for 
two hours in watching the occasional 
liveried equipage of nobility with exclama- 
tions of sardonic ‘*Ahs!” showing pre- 
tended admiration at each passing glimpse 
of Jadies bareheaded and mufilea in white 
wraps. Then came a great passing of 
cavalry to and fro, and the ranging of them 
in twos along the line, and real interest 
was shown, Princess Christian and the 
Prince of Battenberg, then the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh, and the Duke and 





Duchess of Connaught drove past without 
a sound of greeting, although they took 
pains to look out of their windows and 
invite recognition. The Prince of Wales 
turned into the mall from Marlborough 
House with a rattling escort of cavalry. 
There was considerable cheering for some 
time afterward. 
With the royal procession came no band 
or trumpets. The hoofs and wheels were 
almost noiseless on the shell and gravel. 
The cavalry sentries hastily doffed their 
cloaks and drew their swords. The police 
assumed a look of awe. The crowd stood 
on tiptoe. First appeared a small body of 
Blue Guards on huge black horses, in 
Cromwellian cuirasses and shining helmets; 
then the Household ‘horses led by postil- 
ions. There was a faint cackling cheer 
which told of the approach of the royal 
carriage. The sight was one of medieval 
splendor. Heralds, pursuivants, beef-eat- 
ers, and pages were all walking before or 
leading eight superb cream-colored horses 
of exclusively roval st:ck, brought from 
Hanover, and still bred there alone, adorned 
with ornate trappings of gold and purple. 
The cwriage wasa sort of gilded glass house. 
The occupants could be clearly seen. Prin- 
cess Beatrice, who never looked better, and 
the Duchess ot Buccleuch, sat in front 
facing the Queen, who sat behind alone. 
She seemed a mass of sparkling white in 
lace wraps. She was bareheaded, save that 
she wore a miniature crown. She was ina 
most gracious mood, bowing and smiling 
to the crowd, only a portion of whom took 
off their bats. Since her last public ap- 
pearance in London she has grown fear- 
fully stout. Her cheeks were distended 
and puffy, and her whole appearance was 
unqueenly in the extreme. Another troop 
of guards followed in couples, the last two 
with black plumes instead of red, and carry- 
ing broad axes. These completed the line. 
Traversing the park and emerging under 
the low Horse Guards’ arch to Whitehall, 
crossing the site of the scaffold of Charles 
I. as on the mall it had passed the 
place where Pepys heard Nell Gwynu 
chaffing the second Charles, the procession 
then slowly passed through a dense throng 
to Parliament Square, and before the 
equestrian statue of Richard I to the 
canopied Peers’ entrance—for the royal 
entrance in the Victoria Tower has been 
unused since the Prince Consort died—and 
was received by a richly attired group of 
officers of state. Ina few minutes there 
was a blare of trumpets heard and the pro- 
cession moved to the Peers’ Chamber, 
where there was a crowd of ladies, in court 
dress and feathers, and some _ seventy 
judges, bishops and peers, all in full robes. 
A cluster of princes was about the throne; 
princesses were in front of the wool- 
sack, anc all were standing in silence to 
receive the Queen. The procession entered, 
with Lord Salisbury bearing the sword of 
state, the Marquis of Winchester the cup, 
and the Duke of Portland the regalia on a 
cushion. The Prince of Wales went to meet 
the Queen, and bent to kiss her hand. She 
ascended the three steps of the thrcne, 
assisted by Princess Beatrice and the Prince 
of Wales, then seated herself, and her 
ermine robe and crimson train were 
arranged by the Deputy Lord Chamberlain. 
Princess Beatrice took a position at her 
right, and Prince Albert Victor, the eldest 
son of the Prince of Wales, took one at 
the left. The Lord Chancellor stood next 
to Princess Beatrice, and then came the 
Prince of Wales. Lord Salisbury, having 
laid the sword down, the Queen bowed 
three times—in front, to the right, and 
to the left. The House of Commons 
was then formally summoned, and came 
rushing into the bar, headed by the Mace 
and the Speaker in his gold-braided robe of 
state. The members with him were drawn 
by lot, owing to the limited space. The 
Lord Chancellor, salaaming to the Queen, 
then held the speech toward her. She 
touched it as a sign of acceptance, and then 
he read it with abominably dry elocution. 
When he had finished it he salaamed again. 
The Queen then rose, assisted by Prince 
Albert Victor, from the throne, and the 
procession re-formed and retired. From 
the beginning everybody save the Lord 
Chancellor was absolutely mute. The cer- 
emony lasted just a quarter of an hour, 
While the procession was returning to 
Buckingham Palace a horse ridden by a 
trooper kicked a hoy who was standing 
on the edge of the pavement. The Queen 
was an eye-witness of the accident, and 
immediately stopped the procession and 
inquired after the lad’s injuries. On being 
told that they were not serious she re- 
sumed her journey. This is a smali matter; 
but the Loudon press to-morrow will treat 
itas an important piece ot information. 
—_———— See Oe 


IN THE INTEREST OF SUFFERING 
HUMANITY. 

WE call attention to the Compound Oxygen 
Treatment, which is taken by simple inhalation, 
and which acts directly upon the weakenea 
nerve centers and vital organs, restoring them 
to their normal activity. Its operations ure all 
in the line of physiclogica! laws and forces, and 
its cures by giving to nature her true and 
healthy contro! in the human organism, Thou- 
sands of most wonderiul cures have been made 
during the last thirteen years. If you are in 
need of such a treatment, write to Dra, Starkey 
& Palen, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, to 
send you such documents and reports of cases 
as will enable you to judge for yoursel: as to 








its efficacy in your own case,* 
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Farm ani Garten. 


Uhe Agricultural Editor wilt be glad to recetwe any 
practwal hints, suggestions or information thut 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially wterested,) 








TIMELY AND PRACTICAL. 





BY RURALIST. 





AMERICAN AppLes ABRoAD.—The past fall 
American apples found a good sale in England. 
A shipment of 10,000 barrels from New York 
sold in Liverpool at these prices. King apples, 
from Tompkins County, N. Y., $4 per barrel; 
Baldwins, $3.50; and greenings, $3. The cost 
of putting the apples upon the English market, 
including all expenses, is said to have been as 
follows: Baldwins, $1.25, and greenings, $1, 
which leaves a very nice margin of profit, 
High colored American apples, like the King, 
are especially sought for in the English market, 
and command the highest prices. The fruit of 
the English orchards is mainly green in color. 


CRUELTY IN Horse-Suorrnc.—Mr. Henry 
Bergh, the noted president of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, has writ- 
ten a letter to the New York Academy of Veterin- 
ary Science and; Comparative Pathology, 
asking its aid in the passage of a law that shall 
govern and restrain blacksmiths in horse-shoe- 
ing. It seems that he would have it madea 
criminal offense for any blacksmith to apply a 
red-hot shoe to a horse’s foot, And a good 
many horizontal-headed people will say that Mr, 
Bergh is right. 


Asout CkEAMERIES.—A dairy authority says 
that a factory which will make the cream from a 
thousand cows costs, outside of the land, about 
$2,500. But one could be started on a small 
scale, with a few hundred dollars, and with good 
management and energy be made to pay. Grain 
raising is becoming more precarious in the older 
portions of the country every year. By turning 
unprofitable hillsides and fields into pasture 
land, the soil may be brought up and made to 
pay a good per cent. The manure from one cow, 
properly saved, 1s worth $24 ayear. A creamery, 
started in a good locality, would be worth hun- 
dreds of dollars «very year to the neighborhood, 
besides paying a fair per cent. to its managers. 


Tue Ice Cror.—This crop, usually abundant 
at this season, is not the least important one to 
the farmer’s family. Every farmer, and espe- 
cially every one who has a dairy, should harvest 
and securely house a portion of tae crop for use 
during the bot summer months. An ice house 
can be easily and cheaply made, and most farm- 
ers have pleaty of time now to cut and haul ice 
to fillone. No ruralist, mindful of the comforts 
of home in summer, will be likely to neglect se- 
curing his share of the ice crop while it can be 
done to advantage. 


Geroroa Live Stock —The Georgia Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture sent a circular to the 
stock breeders of the state asking for informa- 
tion on a variety of points pertaining to their 
business. The report of the result states that 
the average net weight of beef cattle is 342 
pounds ; the average daily yield of milk is tive 
quarts; no cheese is made for market. The 
average price of milch cows is $18.32, ranging 
from $8 for common cows to $100for thorough- 
breds. Very few report calves raised by hand. 
And yet it is doubtful if this is a worse show- 
ing than that of other Southern Stat2s. 


WINTER QUARTERS FOR Fow1s.—A poultry 
fancier says that one of the essentials for in- 
ducing hens to lay in winter is warm, comfortable 
quarters. With lumber and building paper 
used so asto furnish air space in the sides and 
roof, and with no chance for cold air to come 
in at the bottom, a chicken-house can be made 
80 warm that when well stocked with fowls it will 
scarcely freeze inside in the coldest weather, as 
the heat generated and given off by the chickens 
will keep the temperature above freezing. But, 
in such case, unless provision is made for ven- 
tilation, the air will become impure, and the 
chickens will sicken and die. 


PLANTS AND FLowERs.—Every one who can 
should have a few window plants to add cheer- 
fulness to home during winter. They not only 
cheer the inmates, but those who pass your 
dwelling as well, when they observe that one or 
more windows are adorned with choice plants. 
A house looks much more attractive when 
flowers are grown—not only in winter, but also 
in summer. Let all cultivate flowers, then, in 
and about their homes. Before spring comes 
get the catalogues of some of the seedsmen, who 
are advertising ; select the seeds you want and 
order them early. You will then have the pleas- 
ure of cultivating choice flowers during the en- 
suirg season. 


Tue AprLe Copiin Motu.—At the American 
Pomological Society’s last meeting, Mr. E» 
Moody gave his method of squelching the codlin 
moth in his large apple orchard in Western New 


York. He sprayed the trees with a solution of 
London purple, in ratio of one-half pound to 
eighty gallons of water, by means of a force 
pump and a barrel on a wagon—the machine 
being so arranged that the spokes of the wheel 
did the pumping as the wagon progressed. One 
man managed it and could sprinkle 1,000 trees 
a day, at a cost of not more than one-half a cent 
per tree. By this easy and inexpensive method 
Mr. Moody produced abundance of apples with- 
out the mark of a worm upon them. 


Som For House Piants.—‘‘ Fibrous loam” 
is the best soil for growing house plants in, 
according to an authority on gardening. It is 
prepared by procuring from a rich pasture lot, 
or from the roadside at some spot where the 
earth is good, a quantity of sod two or three 
inches thick, and stacking it up in some out of- 
the-way place until it is wanted. Break into 
pieces the size of acorns, and plants wiil find in 
it all the elements necessary for their existence. 
If it does not seem quite rich enougb, add a 
httle fine manure. In the city such soil can 
generally be obtained of florists. 


Eaos sy WeicutT.—A Western paper asks why 
it is that eggs are not sold by the pound irstead 
of by the dozen, and suggests that the present 
custom offers a premium on little eggs. The 
eggs of large breeds weigh nearly two pounds to 
the dozen, while those of small breeds * tip the 
beam” at but little over one pound, Yet con- 
sumers continue to pay the same price for both, 
without a word of protest. It is about time the 
custom was changed—especially when eggs are 
thirty or forty cents a dozen. 


Cows In Dar« STABLEs.—It is injurious to 
cows to keep them closely confined in dark 
stables. While barn basements make warm and 
comfortable quarters for stock, there is reason 
for, giving, milch cows some exercise in the 
open yard every day, and on sunny winter days, 
for a considerable lepgth of time. It will in- 
crease the flow and value of the milk product, 
and will also help the cow to prepare for bring- 
ing forth a healthy calfin thespring. Too little 
air, light and exercise are bad for the cow at 
this season. 


Fresa Meat 1N WrinteR.—To secure fresh 
meat is often very difficult in neighborhoods re- 
mote from a market. Itis not often that far- 
mers can get fresh meat in summer, as they de- 
sire, unless they are fortunate enough to be 
sheep growers, and can kill a sheep occasionally, 
to obtain a supply. But frost is a great pre- 
servative, and in our northern climate fresh 
beef, pork, or other meat, hung up where it will 
freeze solid, can be kept almost any length of 
time. During occasional warm spells in win- 
ter the meat may be packed in ice, and thus 
preserved. Farmers who have ice-houses, of 
course, possess a great advantage over those who 
have neglected to make and fill an appendage so 
usé ful. 


EXHIBITION OF PERCHERONS.—It is announced 
that the American Percheron Horse Breeders’ 
Association has decided to hold a grand exhibi- 
tion of Percherons under the auspices of the 
Association, in 1886, and that $5,000 will be of- 
fered in prizes. The exhibition 1s to be held at 
such time and place as shall be deemed best for 
the interest of the Association, the secretary 
having been instructed to correspond with the 
different state boards as to what inducements 
would be offered to hold the exhibition in con- 
nection with their respective state fairs. 


Tue TERRITORIAL StockKMEN.—There was re- 
cently held at Santa Fe, New Mexico, an import- 
ant special meeting of the Terri‘orial Stock 
Growers’ Association, representing more than 
2,000,000 head of cattle, valued at $30,000,000. 
President Dwyer delivered an address, in which, 
among other things, he said that the subject of 
protection against contagious disease demanded 
prompt and decisive action. An efficient quar- 
antine, he added, should be maintained against 
pleuro-pneumonia ali the year round. 


MILK-PropuctnG Foops.—At the Iowa Agri- 
cultural College, the relative meney value of 
milk-producing foods weighed are given as fol- 
lows: Corn, per 100 pounds, fifty cents; oats, 
sixty cents; barley, fifty-five cents; wheat, 
sixty-five cents; bran, seventy cents; oil meal, 
#1.45; clover hay, eighty-cents ; timothy, fifty 
cents ; potatoes, ten cents. The editor of the 
Dairy World says that, in his experience, in 
producivg milk, he has succeeded best by using 
from fifteen to twenty pounds daily of a 
feed composed of 100 pounds bran, fifty ponnds 
wheat shor's, fifty pounds buckwheat shorts, 
and fifty pounds corn chops. A ton of this mix- 
ture costs him, at present prices, $10.75. 


JeRSEY AND GUERNSEY Cows.—An authority 
says that the Jersey has hereditary qualities in 
the direction of milk rich in cream. The 
Guernsey, a breed derived from tbe same gen- 
eral line of ancestry, is larger, a deeper milker, 
and ccmes next the Jersey in the butter (fat) 
quality of the milk. Individual Jersey cows 
have produced the largest quantity of butter, on 





special feeding, in a given time, of any known 
breed. 


THE ENSILAGE CONGRESS. 


Tue Fifth Ensilage Congress of America 
met in the Grand Central Hotel of this city on 
January 20th and 21st. The Hon. O. B. Potter 
presided. Over one hundred farmers were pres- 
ent, from all parts of the country, but chiefly 
from dairy farms in New Jersey and Westches- 
ter County. 

The principal addresses were made on the first 
day of the meeting by Mr. Geo. G. Smith, of St. 
Albans, Vt., and Mr. Edward Atkinson, of 
Boston, Mr. Potter said, on opening the Con- 
gress, that in ashort time under the ensilage 
system the supply of fodder in the country 
would be doubled. He congratulated his feilow 
farmers on the progress of a system by which 
stock, instead of being half starved during the 
winter, could increase in weight and value as 
rapidly and nearly as cheaply as in summer, 
He was convinced, from his use of the sys- 
tem on his farm in Westchester County. 
that farmers of the Eastern and Middle States 
could support and feed twice as much stock as 
under the old system. It was a great thing fo, 
the Western cattle raisers ; for grass can be kept 
in silos as well as corn. He had found his fod- 
der when turned into ensilage worth fully as 
much for feeding and fattening purposes as the 
same weight of hay. He was using more and 
more ensilage on his farm every year, and the 
more he used of it the more he liked it. 

Mr. George G. Smith then made the opening 
address. He gave the results of his experiments 
with ensilage on his two farms in Vermont. He 
said that he had fed his stock on ensilage for 
the last six years, and to-day they were in splen- 
did condition. Under the new system of stor- 
ing and feeding ensilage, the capacity of dairy 
farms had been quadrupled. When grain or 
fodder, artificially kept for winter feeding, had 
to be used, the cows dried up, practically, 
and the year’s work had to be done in the 
six summer months. Now, owing to M. Goffart’s 
invention, the best butter and the best beef 
could be made in winter, the time when both 
are in great demand and bring the highest prices. 
The worn-out farms of the East could be en- 
riched, and Indian corn, the most certain of our 
crops, could be made the most profitable by 
turning it into ensilage. From seveuty acres 
planted with corn, Mr. Smith obtained last year 
1,200 tons of ensilage; enough to keep his 200 
cows from June to September. His ensilage was 
not what is known as the ** sweet ensilage,** Uke 
that in England, but has no acidity. To make 
ensilage that will produce the best butter, the 
corn should be planted in hills from four to six 
inches apart, and then carefully cultivated. In 
this way he raised twenty-seven and a half tons 
to the acre last year, and expects to raise forty 
tons next year. The total cost per ton of plow- 
ing, planting, cutting, and putting in silos 
was exactly seventy-seven cents per ton. The 
corn should be cut when itis beginning to glaze 
and the weather is dry. After being put in the 
silos it should be carefully tramped down, espe- 
cially around the edges, and then should be 
weighted so as to exclude the air. Mr. Smith 
uses 220 pounds weight to the square inch. His 
ensilage is cut three-eighths ofan inch in length. 
With it he has gotten as good milk and butter as 
with any natural product. It can be made as 
easily, with ordinary intelligence, as hay, and is 
vastly more economical. A well-filled silo on a 
farm is worth more than a barnful of hay. 
There are 1,183 silos now in England, and of the 
373 cases inquired into by the English Ensilage 
Commission, only a small percentage were unsat- 
isfactory. Mr. Edward Atkinson said that his 
experience in silos was limited. When hiat- 
tention was drawn to the subject some five or 
six years ago, he built two small silos on his farm 
near Boston, of ten tons capacity. On this ensilage 
he keeps his two family cows. Since building 
these silos he has studied the subject as an 
economist and statistician. He added: ‘ The 
use of ensilage means a revolution in agricul- 
ture in New England and Old England. Asyou 
go further north, the quality of all crops be- 
comes better. We have the quality in New 
England now, and if we can get the quantity— 
as ensilage promises—the Eastern States will be 
the best place for farming, and not the place to 
leave. The average daily consumption in Amer- 
ica by adults, of your dairy farm products is 
ten cents’ worth of meat, five cents’ worth of 
milk, butter and cheese, and one-half a cenv’s 
worth of eggs. This makes the annaal con- 
sumption of the meat product $1,825,000,000 ; 
the dairy product, $912,000,000; the egg pro- 
Guct, $91,000,000. The egg product itself is 
greater than that of pig iron, wool and silver 
together. Yet who stands for the hen yards in 
Congress, to protest against degrading the whole 
business of this country to the value of an 
eighty-cent dollar? Why not buy %2,000,000 
worth of hen’s eggs every year and store them 
under the Capitol till Congress repeals two 
equally absurd and meddling laws? 

It isa waste of good food to put corn into 
pork, We never have enough eggs or poultry. 
We never have enough beef ; but with Bismarck 
closing the doors of Germany against us the 





once theught pork was condepsed corn. But 


corn in beef eaves protein and loses fats. Corn 
in pork loses protein and saves fats. In beef 
the nutritious parts of the corn are reinforced ; 
in pork they are merely lost. Indian corn is a 
renovating, not an exhausting plant. It needs 
no expensive nitrogenous fertilizers. Made into 
ensilage and fed to cows, it returns to the soil 
in manure, and ‘eaves a farm at the end of ten 
years richer than it found it. Itis just here 
that the agriculture of the Eastern and Middle 
States has so splendid an outlook before it. 
We need to establish beef-factories, as we have 
established cotton and woolen ones. The 
ranches of the West have reached their maxi- 
mum. Vermont, with a system of ensilage and 
no freight topay, can see them and go them one 
better. I have been laughed at as a theorist for 
saying that two steers can be fed to an acre. 
But Mr. Smith’s figures show that one acre can 
support four. We want huge beef stables of 
heavy timbers, with three-inch plank sides and 
slanting skylights, like the factories built now 
on the slow-burning principle of all under- 
writers. There is no longer any need of our 
young men running about looking for an occu- 
pation. Capital and brains in the beef-factory 
business mean two cents profit a pound, and 
that means 16 per cent. on the investment per 
annum.” 

The general opinion of the Congress was that 
ensilage, in its various forms, is better than any 
other kind of fodder for cattle. A gentleman 
from Pennsylvania said he had used clover en- 
silage in feeding horses, and that it had a fine, 
fruity flavor. He packed it in the silos when 
dry. A gentleman from Connecticut said that 
he had been unable to make good ensilage from 
clover, but he had packed it wet. Other farm- 
ers said they were breeding sheep on clover en- 
silage with good results. A permanent organi- 
zation was formed, with an annual membership 
fee of $2. ‘The following officers were elected: 
President, Edward Gridley, Wassaic, N. Y.; 
Vice-President, Orlando B. Potter; Secretary, 
J. B. Brown, New York; Treasurer, W. W. Mer- 
riam, New York. The annual banquet was held 
on the 20.h inst. at the hotel. Dr. T. S. Lam- 
bert delivered an address on ‘The Unexpected.” 





HIGH FARMING ON A DAIRY 
FARM. 


EvERYWHERE one hears it said that farming 
arm pro- 


does not pay at present low p=-~- ~* * 
ducts ; ad» tnat Mairying, in particular, for the 


last two seasons, has been a losing business. I 
do not deny that, on the average, it has been ; 
but I do insist that money can be made out of 
dairying, even with as poor seasons as the past 
has been, if the business is properly managed. I 
lately had the pleasure of listening to that 
noted dairyman, of the Northwest, Hon. Hiram 
Smith, of Wisconsin, as he talked for an hour 
to a conventicn of farmers on the subject of 
‘¢Common Sense in Dairying.” Thinking his 
experience would be of great value to your 
readers, I took some notes, which I will give for 
their benefit. 

Mr. Smith has 200 acres, about thirty acres 
of which is wood and waste land. Then he 
uses twenty acres for a night pasture for his 
cows. The rest of the land is devoted to crops. 
He has now about sixty-eight cows, thirty-five 
head of young stock, and five horses on his 
farm. These animals are kept mostiy, during 
the summer, on soiling crops fed in the stable. 
He says the dearest feed cows can eat in the 
summer is pasture grass. Before I get through 
I will give figures that will prove, that for his 
farm and locality, this statement is undoubtedly 
correct. He also practices that pet idea of mine, 
that I have urged through your columns, that 
no stock shvuld ever be turned on the meadows 
to eat off the grass. 

Mr. Smith uses rye for soiling first in the 
spring, then second-crop clover taken from silo, 
until the green clover is large enough to cut. 
The fresh clover is used until he gets German millet 
and oats (sown together, one-third oats) large 
enough tocut. This feed is used until the sec- 
ond crop of clover is large enough. The clover 
feed is continued until frost comes, if there is 
enough of it. Should it not last so long, fodder 
corn is fed; but usually he does not begin feed- 
ing this until after frost. From that time on, 
it must forma large part of his coarse feed, 
as he spoke of putting in thirty-five acres 
next year. He uses the evergreen sweet corn, 
getting seed from West Virginia. It grows 
thirteen feet high, and a single stalk weighs, 
sometimes, as much aseight pounds. This corn 
is put in in drills, and kept clean with the har- 

row, until it is large enough to cultivate, and 
then it is cultivated almost constantly as long 
as a horse can get through it. I did not think 
to ask, but I have no doubt his manure is put on 
jand intended for this crop. : 

Mr. 8. does xot use a silo to put this corn 1D, 
but has a way of his own for preserving it. It 
is all cut and set up in the field, and left there 
until wanted in the barn. Two stakes are driven 
into the ground, about sixteen feet apart, anda 
pole laid across on top and spiked on. Around 

this the corn is stood. But little is put around 








question is, What shall we do with our pork? I \ 


at first; after this has dried a few days, more is 
added, and so on till quite a stack stands around 
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each pair of poles. Thereis no falling down or 
blowing over—the great trouble I used to have 
with fodder corn when I raised it. Here it stands 
until he wants it in the barn. Then it is put on 
wagon or sled and drawn right to the cutter, and 
put from sled right into the cutter with only once 
handling. No time or labor is wasted. Mr. 8, 
was asked if it was not some trouble to get the 
corn in, sometimes, in the wiuter when the snow 
was deep? He said his men were young and 
active, and did not mind a little frolic in tho 
snow occasionally. 

He uses a simple horse power cutter that cuts 
the stalks an inch long. Has never had any 
trouble with sore mouths among his cattle. 
They eat very nearty all the stalks. There is 
hardly a bushel of waste in a week. 

Now for the way he put up that second crop 
of clover, in silo, to feed after rye in the spring : 

A lean-to was built against his barn. The 
walls were made four inch studding, boarded 
both sides, with sawdust in the middle. Eight 
inches of sawdust was put on the bottom also. 
The clover was cut with a Eureka mower, and 
after drying an hour or so, was loaded on to 
wagons right from the swath by a hay-loader 
and drawn to the barn and put into the silo 
without cutting. The filling was done slowly, 
perhaps two or three feet a day. After it was 
full, it was covered with boards, tarred paper 
and eight inches of sawdust. In short, the 
clover was put up very much as we do ice. Mr. 
8. has cut into this clover and tried a little, and 
found it very nice. His cattle eat it greedily. 
It was so solid that he had to cut it witn an ax. 
For economy of labor this certainly beats any 
way of curing clover hay that I ever heard of. 
Many will be curious to learn how this feeds 
out next spring. I shall try to find out. 

The grain to feed with this fodder, and with 
the soiling crops is mostly purchased. Mr. Smith 
buys bran and oil-meal and corn-meal by the 
car-load. He thinks that he can buy corn 
cheaper than he can raise it. Think of that 
doctrine from a Wisconsin farmer! Where is 
the corn to be raised? Well, friend Smith is 
pretty well filled with the same ideas that the 
writer has on the specialty question. In answer 
to a question he even said that he could raise his 
berries cheapest by buying them with butter 
money. 

As long as corn can be bought at $7 to #8 a 
ton, and butter sold for thirty-five cents or 


WY Youve —eomnd T think I should do as Mr. 
Smith does and buy the corn, and let those raise 


it who choose to at these prices. Ido not re- 
member just what Mr. Smith pays now for corn, 
‘ but a letter before me from W. W. Farnsworth, 
the well-known horticulturist, who lives about 
fifteen miles from Toledo, O., a city of 75,000 
inhabitants, says I can buy corn for $8 a ton 
and good clover hay for $5 to $6 a ton, deliv- 
ered. Now, nice butier could be sold readily in 
Toledo for thirty-five cents a pound, beyond a 
doubt. There is too much difference in these 
prices, and the corn-raisers sbould take a hint. 
At least they should not raise corn to sell off the 
farm at these prices. 

Mr. Smith’s cows are not fancy stock, but just 
good, common cattle, though he is working 
toward Jersey blood. The thirty-five heifer. 
which he is raising are grade Jerseys. He be 
lieves in having his cows, the most of them at 
least, fresh in the fall. He does not patronize 
apy factory or creamery, but makes butter in a 
little creamery of his own. Then he has the 
sktm milk to raise calves op. His butter is not 
sold at a fancy figure, unattainable by the com- 
mon farmer, but in New York and other city 
markets, on its merits. In fact, Mr. Smith is a 
good, plain, common-sense farmer, without a 
bit of nonsense about him ; an? what he has 
done others can do, 

Now what has he done? During the year 1885 
he kept six men and two women, who did 
all the work, Mr. Smith and his wife (they 
are quite aged) did no work except in the 
way of overseeing; and from the perfect sys- 
tem he has, I should judge but very little 
of that. His foreman and wife are paid $400. 
Two other men get $185 each, two young men 
#150 each, and an extra girl $100. The cost of 
furnishing the table for all bands (and the fore- 
man gets what he pleases), over and above what 
may be produced on the farm, was $408. 

The taxes paid were $125, thresbing bill #29, 
blacksmithing #59, etc. And now comes the 
pith of the whole matter: After paying all these 
heavy running expenses, and for all feed bills 
(the hogs pay for the feed), he had $2,100 net 
cash left! Besides, he has thirty-five grade 
Jersey heifers, raised on skim milk, which are 
part of the income from the farm. 

THE GENERAL RESULT PLEASING, 

To add point to this, he told how he and his 
wife used to work very hard, early and late, on 
the same farm, in the old way, keeping thirty- 
five cows ; and with better prices, they could only 
make $1,900 gross income. That, he said, was the 
age of muscle. When asked whether high facm- 
ing paid or not, he said a child might answer in 
his case, a3 now his net income was more than 
his gross used to be. Ir 1884 his net profits 
were $1,300. 

Now I suppose his farm, stock, tools, etc., are 


worth about $20,000. So he is making ten per 
cent. interest on his investment, and that during 
the last two poor seasons and in spite of bogus 
butter. 

I have lately visited and talked with several 
men largely engaged in manufacturing in west- 
ern cities, and nearly allof them have told of 
no dividends whatever from their investments 
during the last two years. (These were not 
manufacturers of dead-hog butter.) 

Mr. Smith’s experience wouid seem to prove 
the statement that I started out with, thata 
dairy farm properly run, would pay even iv as 
poor a season as the past has been. 

Dairymen, think over this a little before you 
go out of the business! A change is bad, and 
there is plenty of room and fair profits in the 
upper story of dairying. Never was there more 
demand for nice, pure butter than to-day. Make 
a choice article and put your name on it, and 
get it to city consumers in nice shape, and use 
“common-sense in dairying,” as friend Smith 
does, and you wiil proeper. 

Mr. 8. got off such a nice hit on the *‘ general 
purpose cow ” that I must take room to tell it. 

** There is now and then a farmer,” he said, 
‘“‘who cught to have a general-purpose cow. 
Such a man, if he had a little grade Jersey, and 
the made him one hundred pounds more butter 
a year, for ten or twelve years, and then sold 
for twelve dollars in her old age, when a grade 
Short-Horn would have brought eighteen dol- 
lars—such a man, I say, would be forever 
growling about that six dollars he lost, and he 
had better get a general-purpose cow !” 

Mr. Smith evidently knows, practically, how 
well it pays to keep cows warm and comfortable, 
and to treat them kindly. He sat down, forci- 
bly, on a man who thought something a little 
stronger than kind words was sometimes 
needed. 

On the wall of the room where the Institute 
was held hung this beautiful motto, the work of 


the superintendent, W. H. Morrison: ‘Speak 
to a cow as you would toa lady.” That motto, 
and ‘‘ Keep the cows warm and comfortable,” 
ought to be hung in every stable in the land, 
and lived up to. Humanity dictates it, and the 
reward would come, in better filled pocket 
books.—T. B. Terry, in Country Gentlemen. 


CARE OF PRESERVED FRUIT. 


KEeEpPIna fruit, or any provieions, depends on 
three things. It must be sound to begin. A 
speck of decay or acid change will develop fer- 
ment in a kettle of fruit. Second, the jars or 
cans must be air-tight. The object of steaming 
the fruit is to expel the air and arrest the change 
in the juice, which would naturally proceed to 
ferment. Air penetrates in finer ways than we 
can discern, and needs much less than the 
crevice of a hair or a pin’s point to enter and 
spoil the contents. Glass that is free from 
cracks or air bubbles, well-glazed stoneware, free 
from flaws, yellow ware, or strong, dark earthen 
jars, will keep the fruit from the air, provided it 
is sealed with wax, putty, or bladder, soaked 
and left to shrink on the mouth of the jars. 
Cans with screw tops and rubber rings are apt 
to have slight defects which prevent perfect 


sealing, and cannot be depended on without 
wax. 
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25 YEARSzzePOULTRY YARD” 
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23d Edition. 108 pages. Teaches You the Business. 
25 cts.inStamps,. A50-page Ill’d Cir. FREE. 
Doe onecechnM = LANG, Cove Dale Ky... 


10 PKT’S ASSORTED FLOWER SEED, 


12 choice assorted Gladiola Bulbs, and 1 Clema- 

tis Vine, all mailed. postpaid, for $1.00. A full line 

of Nursery stock to offer. Send for price-list 
USCAR CLOSk, Worcester, Mass. 


















DR. F. B. STRICKLAND’S 


OPINION OF 


THE OOLUMBIAN INSTITUTE. 


No. 142 East 34th St. 


To THE MEDICAL DIRECTOR OF THE COLUMBIAN IN- 
STITUTE. 





yours, 
Al T ONONDAGA F. F. 
s Dairy and Table SALT, 


The Purest, Strongest, Best and Cheapest Salt 
yoaate as Pure as any Salt ia the 


ffalo in 1867, escurins 


e Milwaukee Grand Union Dairy F. in 1683 
taking all the Leadi emiums and Sweepstakes 
but one (tying its rival on that) and winning 46 out 


WInntne 8 
should be proud of it. 


Manufactured solely by the AMERICAN DAIRY 
SALT Cu., L. For furthe: information address 


J W. BARKER, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. ¥ 





INVESTMENTS 1 
High rates of interest 
on good security: In- 
terest and principal 
payable in bank without cost for collection. 


LANDS anv HOMES wees 
for non-residents at prices affording a large profit. 
Titles examined and perfected. 


JAMES R. CHALLEN, 
ttorney and Investing Agent, Jacksonville, Fla 
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W. C. WILSON, Florist. 
45 W. 14th Street, N. Y. City. 


ice cut Flowers and Rare Exotic Plants. 
a be attended to, and arranged in the 
most artistic manner, at moderate rates. ‘ 
Catalogue of Plants, Seeds and flowering 
Bulbs, sent free toall applicants. __ e 
NURSERIES AND GREENHOUSES, Astoria, L.1.C'ty. 















Send for price list of our elegant Swell Body aud 
Bracke tFront Portland Cutters, White Hickory Gears, 
Swells Trimmed with Crimson Moquette. Portiands 
with English Broadcloth, “ Olive Green,” Can fur- 
nish leather or rubber tops for Portland. A beautiful 
“patty” job. Address, 


WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, 


Waterloo. N. Y. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for Tae INDE- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has “Tur 
INDEPENDENT”’ embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents sech. The nens! price is @7 40. 













A beautiful work of 150 pages, Colored Plates, and 1000 Illustrations, with descriptions of 


the best Flowers and Vegetables, prices of SsHrEDS and Plants, and how to grow 
them. Printed in English and German. 


Price, only 10 cents, which may be deducted from 


first order. It tells what you want for the garden, and how to get it instead of running to the grocery at the last 
moment to buy what seeds happen to be left over, meeting with disappointment after weeks of waiting. 


BUY ONLY VICK’S 





AP ntabooaiters. SHEDS, JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester. N.Y. 
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wee = embellisned with nearly 200 Engravings of 
chard and Small Fruits, Nuts, &c. ¢ 
Descriptions of over 400 Varieties of Fruits, including all varie- 
ties worthy ot cultivation, both new and oid, instructions for 
Planting, Pruning, Cultivation and Management, Low Prices for 
Trees and Plants, and directions so clear that even a novice 
can readily determine what and how to order. Price with Colored 
Plates, 10c; without plates, 5c. Price List of Trees and Plants Free. 
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“9 Fruit Culture 


Is abook of 70 pages with Illuminated Cover 
Or- 
Gives Honest 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 


A sixteen-page Monthly devoted exclusively to the Orchard, 
Vineyard, Nursery and Garden,thoroughly edited by prac- 


fam tical iruit growers,well illustrated, spicy, progressive, re-" 














iable, strictly first-class in every res 
Horticultural journalism. 50 ctsa year; 
10 cts; Specimen copy free. °° 


J. T. LOVETT, Little Silver, New Jersey 
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ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 
ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 

TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 

Of Sheet, WV... ..ccccossscoscccccccesccees soeeee 82 00 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attes' 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 


Ritchie, the Engraver.......-.s0..-++sseeeees 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 

Size, WO... ...cccccccccccccceccoccccceveesscoccece 200 
The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H 

Ritchie, the Engraver..............ss+06 eoccccces 15 Of 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, 16x20... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX 

Gt, BOR cccccccenncccccccdccsccnscccsesenccccesen 8D 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Sixe, 16x20....... cocccee 1 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20,............+++ 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth 
ecccccsecscescece Kh) 


Cloth. 
Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be aaaressed 
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Because it is so un- 
usually handsome and 
attractive in appear- 
ance, many persons 
think the Ivory Soap 
is intended for toilet 
use ouly. While it may 
be used for the toilet 
with pleasant and sat- 
isfactory results, it is 
a laundry soap in all 
that the name implies, 
Prof. Silliman, of Yale 
College, says: “As a 
“laundry soap the 
“Tv ory has no super- 
jor.’ 


Free of charge. A full-size cake of Ivory Soap will be 
sent to any one who cannot get it ot 7 grocer, if 
1) 


ixt 6, are sent to Procter 
& Ga 


n+ stam pe, 4° Pay pos 
ble, Cincinnati. Please mention this paper. 
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APPARATUS 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 
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Weil’, "RICHARDSON & & C0., Burlington, VL 


THE ASSOCIATED CHARITIES 


OF THE 


1342 Ghorches of London 


after investigating the value of 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


have adopted it as the one thiug most needed in re- 
storing the sick to health, and it is given by their 
visiting committees. 

Many of the Churches of Boston, Cleveland and 
other cities, have done the same for several years. 

Clergymen use it to relieve Exhaustion, Dyspepsia 
and Constipation. 

Any Clergym3n wishing to try it, we will deliverto 
any Boston e<cpress samples free. 


t?-IN GENERAL USE of all Governments, 
Hospitals and Physicia™s that have tried it, 
and in 52 ot the leading Hospitals of London, 


Murdock Liquid Food Co., Boston. 


NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 234 St, bet. Fifth and Sixth Aves, 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment js one of the oldest and Le 
known Shoe Stores in the city. M 

Youth's, and Children’s Boots an 
and qualities, and in the newest and v 
styles, are here on constant Cm ya ihe business 
has been successfully conducted b NTRELL for 
more en a pice of a century, on fy popular ‘basis 
== —~ and Low Pri " The 
best femily trade is respectfull 80) jotted. 

from the country will have the t attention. 


VICTOR 
BYCYCLES AND TRICYCLES, 


WIGHEST GRADE KNOWN, 


¥ou ride a'Cycle—it will make y 
Laugh, Live. Send Tor Oatalogue. ou Kat, Sleep, 
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OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Boston, 


THE AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


808 AND Sto WALNUT STREET. 


SEVENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 

















Showing the Condition of the Company, J v let, 1886, in accordance with the Insurance Law of Penn, 
sylvania. 
ASSETS LIABILITIES. 
Real Estate unencumbered.................... Losses in process of adjustment, includ- 
Loans on Bunds and Mortgages.............. ing allireported and unadjusted losses.. $108,340 54 
a Rents, well secured.................. Reinsurance Fund term policies,.... ss 
Hr So enon Reclaimable on perpetual policies 
Batlrosd a A Lome... wevereccccocessces Dividends uncalled for.. cine 2 
foans on ‘Deposits. Se 4 eae tha Commissions — coccccecceeccsocce 
Interest an iD i Cash 
Premiums in course of ° col = ss — anne g 
Cash in Bank and * Kh or Company... Surplus.. 
Tora. Assets, January isl, 1&6. 


THOS. H. MCN73OME 
Hon. JOHN Y™.SH, 
JOHN T. LE’ T 


ISRABL MORRIS, 
WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
P. 8. HUICHINSON, 


THOMAS H. 2top, “OM ERY, President. 
ALBERT utp, "RAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Ass’t Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable wn the market. They are made of the fi 

and best Australian wool. You can easily distinguish them by their cotenons ank 
beauty and regularity of finish. They are always the same in qualit width, 
and shade, thus enabling } u_to match any piece. one genuine unless polled ox ona “ Var- 


pe vad J Board,” which is the Priestley Trade-mark. They are dyed in two standard shades 


ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
OHABLE4 P. PEROT, 
JOSEPH E, GILLINGHAM. 
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FORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Toach, Workmanship and Durability. 


LIAM KNABE & Co., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y: 





Twenty-Second Annnal Statement 


THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 
PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 











DUPLICATE == every description, 


CASH CAPITAL, $600,000, 
tm the Becen w 4 





ASSETS............. $8,417,038 21 cases, at ALY 
LIABILITIES... 6,321,199 35 WEDDING Onah paid for Sil | f,te 
SURPLUS...... ....82,095,838 86 Bronses, &o. 


Watches equally 


PRESENTS. = 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 









No. Policies written to date.. 44,800 Price List sent on receipt of Stamp. 
New Life Insurance written 
600 TOBE, cceccscsecccccccceccoses $5,645,950 
Gain during Year in 4mount 
OR II ans shenedacessasessss $2,477,317 fee Sensi. cor. Broome St., N. Y. 
Paid Life Policyholders to 
TETAS: AAAI: $3,290,147 08 E 
Paid Life Policyholders in 
Pe thtnctininnacuicsancmonneaine $379,420 79 LIQUID GLUE 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. ced Meantarga ther bap wont fcr 
No. Policies written to date.. 1,186,315 | GOLD MEDAL. 
No, written in 1885....... ... 108,248 doen co cardof done AEE 
No. Claims paid to date...... 137,331 Russia Cemeut Co,, Gloucester, Mass, FRE 
No. paid im 1885......... 0.0000 17,583 





Total Claims paid............+ $8,145,128 44 
Amount paid in 1885......... $885,012 34 


Gained in Assets. Gained in Surplas. 

Gained in number of Policies issued. 

Gained in Life Insurance written. 

Gained in amount of Life Insurance 
in force. 


STEINWAY ° 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Aihcntns cat melas on veces of exteten Grand Gold Medal of International 


tory ory prov. eahonepoianty<otedcteg ieventtone Day me wy i 1 Gold 
‘ potisses contein Bow etture pro- the Society of Arts for 
a=” meted F Pianos aod covenal meritorious 


OUR and usefal Inventions.” 


NEW LIFE POLICY Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 


(iequed ¢ commencing January Ist) will satisfy every- 








t ~ Ay Cash Surrender Value = 
erm Insurance, at option { Ponce sol er; 


a e. 
clearly stated on each Policy 


Contains no jgrdepepene one stone ¢ or ric- 
iedhcnoes of 





JAS. G. BATTERSON, Pres. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Se’cy. 





1s2v. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


ines tian 
; oa 8 


1886. 





CAPITAT... 





SPOOL 
SILK. 


7 SO 
Secretary. 

Avency Department : 
GEORGE F, Keon, Mantect. 











W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, ° 
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EAFNESS who. hy fF fsceleht years youre. 
we noted o Of the day 

no a in three Ys x 

and since then Be Cured of yd L same process. 


d successfvl b atment. Ad- 
solr’ "gimpple and successfol. bo Bt. New York City. 





QRTABLE, RINTING RESSED. 
pe 

printing. Cir- a a or book of ages eh mnt 

cular sent free. cards, Reon’ 


Lovey “Street. 





TRAVEL. 


4) State Line Steamers. 


NEW — hae ec ae — BELFAST. 


GH TICKET! 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND. DUBLIN 
w rates. 


A. i staunch Sats ae A steamers. First-class pas- 
senger eppemt ations at reduced prices. + 986 to 940. 


First 0 
according ‘to Tocaiton, 
Byours sion good for « for one ye@Pr......+....+5-- 865 and $75. 
No live stock carried on these 
tion of planes end other information apply to 
ris BALD N &CO., Genesee Ageuts, 
3 pokes ion, 


No. w York, 
Parcels, Packages, Freight oud Valuables forwarded 
io all parts of Europe, at lowest rates, by BALDWIN’s 
U ROPEAN, EXPRESS. 











HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


Opposite the President’s House, 


Washington, D. C. 
Redecorated and Refurnished, a Hotel 
of quiet Elegance, Celebrated for its 
Cuisine. 
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T. E. ROESSLE, Pronrietor 
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